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CHAPTER  I. 

LIZZIE  Lindsay's  return. 

AVe  have  for  a  long  time  lost  sight  of  Jane  and  Lizzie 
Lindsay,  who  had,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  left  Eng- 
land iov  Jamaica  a  little  while  after  Xancy  Marchniont 
breathed  her  last.  Jane  had  married  out  there,  and  had 
gone  with  her  husband  to  Australia.  Lizzie  still  remained 
single.  The  failure  of  the  Barking  Bank  had,  as  we  know, 
deprived  the  two  girls  of  all  the  property  that  had  been  left 
them  by  John  Brown.  The  bad  state  of  liis  own  afiairs  had 
made  theu^  father  feel  the  loss  all  the  more  sensitively.  The 
cousin  who  was  to  have  inherited  after  him,  had  recently 
died,  and  since  then  Mr.  Lindsay  liad  been  trj'ing  to  sell  his 
property,  and  to  fulfil  his  wish  of  making  for  himself  a  home 
in  England.     He  found  however  that  he  could  uot  effect  the 
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sale,  save  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and  so  he  determined  on  holding 
on  to  it  still. 

In  the  meanwhile  Lizzie's  health  began  to  suffer  seriously 
from  the  climate,  and  the  doctor  had  strongly  advised  her 
father  to  send  her  home.  Anxiety  about  his  dauGjliter  deter- 
mined Mr.  Lindsay  to  act  at  once  on  this  advice,  and  putting 
aside  all  mercenary  considerations,  he  arranged,  though  un- 
willingly, to  leave  his  property  to  the  management  of  an 
agent,  and  to  bring  his  child  home  himself. 

As  the  time  arrived  for  their  departure  there  arose  a  serious 
though  unexpected  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  leaving.  He 
had  stood  security  for  a  friend,  and  now  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  for  a  large  simi,  which  he  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  raising.  He  found  himself  in  consequence,  after 
having  jiaid  his  own  and  his  daughter's  passage,  almost 
destitute  of  ready  money.  Mr.  Lindsay's  family  had,  how- 
ever, for  generations,  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Dod  at 
Barking,  and  he  depended  much  on  borrowing,  through  that 
lawyer's  instrumentality,  a  few  hundreds  on  his  return  to 
England.  As  his  crops  looked  very  promising  he  felt  assured 
that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  back  the  sum  at  tlie  end  of  a 
twelvemonth,  without  further  inconvenience  than  that  which 
very  strict  economy  entails. 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  tenderest  of  parents,  and  his 
great  wish  was  always  to  spare  his  daughter  anxiety.  It  was 
therefore  a  painful  task  which  he  gave   himself  when,  on 
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finding  how  heavy  a  demand  was  made  upon  his  purse,  he 
confessed  to  Lizzie  that  his  circumstances  were  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, and  warned  her  that  when  they  arrived  in  Eng- 
land they  would  have  to  economise  their  means  to  the 
uttermost.  His  daughter  received  the  caution  with  great 
cheerfulness,  assuring  her  father  that  for  herself  a  cottage 
in  England,  mth  one  servant,  would  be  quite  luxury  eno;igh. 
Lizzie  had  in  no  way  belied  the  promise  of  her  childhood. 
Her  face  was  in  itself  a  very  pretty  one,  but  its  principal 
charm  was  derived  from  expression.  She  had  the  same  sen- 
sitive, affectionate  nature,  which  still,  as  formerly,  betrayed 
itself  in  her  countenance;  and  whether  it  was  joy  that  lit  it  up, 
or  sorrow  that  depressed  it,  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  all  beholders  to  participate  in  the  passing  feelings,  and  to 
make,  for  the  time,  her  sensations  theirs.  It  was  usually  a 
bright  and  happy  expression  that  the  young  girl's  features 
wore,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  Lizzie's  countenance  that  her 
father  looked  for  all  pleasurable  emotions.  Mr.  Lindsay 
fairly  idolised  this,  Ms  youngest  daughter ;  and  though  this 
feeling  on  his  part  might  have  been  condemned  by  those 
whose  stronger  natures  had  preserved  them  from  all  similar 
temptations,  yet  the  possessors  of  those  gentler  character- 
istics which  warm  and  human  himian  sympathy  were  dis- 
posed to  excuse  the  idolatry  for  the  sake  of  the  winning 
creature  on  whom  it  was  bestowed  Though  of  the  middle 
size,  yet  by  the  side  of  her  tall,  gaunt  father,  Lizzie  looked 
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smaller  thau  she  was,  and  with  so  slight  and  delicate  a  form 
she  seemed  to  claim  some  of  the  care  whicli  the  fond 
parent  lavished  on  her. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Marclimont's  visit  to  town, 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  previously 
narrated,  that  the  vessel  with  Lizzie  and  her  fatlier  on  board, 
arrived  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Lindsay's  intention  was  to  go 
first  to  London  for  the  settlement  of  some  business  that  he 
had  on  hand.  He  then  thought  of  looking  about  for  some 
tiny  abode,  just  capable  of  holding  himself  and  his  daughter, 
and  of  remaining  there  until  his  circumstances  became  more 
flourishing.  He  found  on  landing  that  a  coach  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  metropolis,  and  he  felt  strongly  dis- 
posed to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  getting  there  at 
once. 

"  Well,  Lizzie,"  he  said,  "  are  you  very  anxious  that  I 
should  find  out  this  old  playmate  of  yours  1  We  can  be  off 
mthont  further  loss  of  time  iinless  you  have  a  particular 
wish  that  I  should  make  incjuiries  about  liim." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  of  him,"  said  Lizzie,  a 
tlireatening  tear  lending  a  lustre  to  her  dark  grey  eye  as  she 
looked  up  at  her  father,  while  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek. 

"  Then,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  your  wish,"  said  the  gentle 
and  indulgent  parent ;  "  and  perhaps,"  he  added,  "  it  will  be 
better  after  all  tliat  you  should  get  a  night's  rest  before 
undertaking  another  journey." 
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The  smile  in  the  eye  and  on  the  lip  which  this  decision 
immediately  called  up,  showed  it  was  the  same  Lizzie  as  of 
former  years.  Her  father  called  a  porter,  secured  a  cab, 
and  .after  seeing  the  luggage  safely  packed  they  were  off  to 
the  nearest  hotel.  Having  settled  his  daughter  in  a  comfort- 
able apartment,  IMr.  Lindsay  started  on  his  search  after  Tom, 
whose  direction  Lizzie  had  carefirlly  kept.  There  was,  in 
consequence,  no  gTeat  difficulty  with  regard  to  finding  the 
lodging  which  our  hero  had  formerly  occupied.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  rough-looking,  untidy  woman,  who,  on 
finding  out  what  the  stranger  wanted,  evidently  thought  he 
had  occasioned  her  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. 
Sharply  declaring  that  she  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
Tom  or  of  his  landlady  either,  she  slammed  the  door  in  Mr^ 
Lindsay's  face,  and  thus  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
making  any  further  inquiries. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Goodmans  had  left  shortly  after 
Tom,  Mr.  Goodman  having  been  offered  a  more  lucrative 
situation  elsewhere,  and  though  he  and  his  Avife  were  both 
overflowing  with  kindness  towards  all  those  who  were  tlnown 
in  their  way,  yet  the  old  proverb — "  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind" — was  as  applicable  to  them  as  it  is  to  so  many 
besides.  They  had  entirely  forgotten  Tom's  injunction  that 
they  should  forward  all  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  had  left 
no  directions  on  the  subject.  When  Lizzie,  on  rejoining  her 
father,  had  been  freed  from  the  dominion  of  her  aunt,  she 
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had  ventured  on  again  writing  to  lier  former  playfellow.     Her 
letter  had,  of  coiu'se,  remained  unanswered,  and  Tom's  silence 
had  given  her  no  small  amount  of  uneasiness.     She  had  set 
her  mind  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways.     When  in  his 
trouble  he  had  written  to  announce  to  her  his  loss,  she  had 
sent  him  a  reply  more  distant  than  it  would  have  been  had 
it  not  been  written  under  her  Aunt's  superintendence.      She 
had  been  denied  by  her  very  straight-laced  relative  the  liberty 
of  addressing  the  companion  of  her  childhood  by  the  old, 
familiar   name  of  Tom,   and  her  active  imagination    Avould 
sometimes  lead  her  into  attributing  his  apparently  determmed 
silence  to  so  slight  a  cause  as  this.      She  believed  him  to  be 
worse  off  than  herself  in  the  way  of  worldly  circumstances, 
and  she  had  heard  much  while  with  her  aunt,  of  the  distant 
demeanour  which  the  world  thinks  it  right  to  assume  towards 
the  poor  man.     Could  this  once  trusting  friend  suspect  that 
she  wished  to  assume  such  a  demeanour  towards  him  1     The 
thought  was  agony  to  her,  and  she  would  turn  from  it  to 
something  a  little  more  soothing— to  the  hope  that  he  might 
never  have  received  her  letter.     She  would  resolve  on^Aaiting 
again,   but   her    woman's    pride,    Avhich   her   aunt    had    so 
assiduously  cultivated,  had  always  restramed  her.     She  then 
hit  upon  what  she  fancied  might  be  a  better  plan  for  hearing 
of  her  old  favourite.     She  wrote  a  letter  to  Rebecca  Birch, 
full  of  particular  inquiries  after   the  inhabitants  of  Aubrey, 
and   in  her  postscript   she  inquired,  ac   she   hoped    in   an 
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apparently  careless  manner,  if  that  lady  could  tell  her  any 
thhig  about  Tom  Marchmont.  It  went  against  Lizzie's 
nature — the  concoction  of  this  epistle — for  while  in  the  act 
of  writing  it  her  conscience  accused  her  of  deceit.  She  knew 
she  would  never  have  thought  of  writing  to  Miss  Eehecca 
had  it  not  been  for  her  extreme  anxiety  to  hear  of  Tom,  and 
yet  she  felt  she  was  doing  her  best  to  beguile  that  lady  into 
believing  that  it  was  sunply  interest  in  herself  and  in 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Aubrey  that  had  prompted  her  to 
take  so  unexpected  a  step.  However,  no  kind  of  news  from 
her  former  home  could  be  to  Lizzie  entirely  devoid  of  interest. 
She  felt  indeed  that  it  woidd  afford  her  positive  pleasure  were 
she  to  hear  that  the  good-natured  Captain  was  well  and  pros- 
perous. This  reflection  acted  as  something  of  a  salve  to  her 
conscience,  and  the  letter  Avas  sent  in  spite  of  the  scruples  which 
her  singularly  candid  nature  had  subjected  her  to,  while  in  the 
act  of  composing  it.  Had  she  been  in  the  least  aware  of  the 
terrible  predictions  uttered  formerly  by  ^liss  Birch  as  to  the 
probable  termination  of  her  intimacy  with  Tom,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  our  heroine  would  have  resorted  to  this  method  of 
finding  out  something  concerning  him. 

Matilda  was  sharp  enough  to  see  at  once  through  Lizzie's 
artifice,  and  Eebecca  was  dii-ected  to  inform  her  in  reply  that 
she  knew  nothing  about  young  ^Marchmont,  and  that  she  and 
her  sister  both  strongly  urged  her  to  cease  thinking  of  one 
who  was  in  every  way  so  undesii'able  as  a  friend. 
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This  recommendation  Avas  quite  thrown  a^\■ay  upon  our 
heroine,  whose  countenance  simply  expressed  annoyance  as 
she  read  Eebecca's  anxiously  expected  letter.  Xever  for  a 
moment  did  she  forget  the  companion  of  her  cliildhood;  and, 
having  a  very  sanguine  temperament  she  liad  been  recently 
nmch  cherishing  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again  on  her  return 
to  England. 

As  soon  as  her  father  left  the  room  Lizzie  seated  herself  at 
the  window,  and  whiled  away  the  time  of  his  absence  hj 
watching  the  passers-by.  As  the  minutes  wore  on  it  was  her 
father's  form  alone  that  she  sought  among  the  crowd,  and 
great  was  her  eagerness  when  he  at  last  appeared  in  vieAv. 
Great  also  was  her  disappointment  when,  on  entering  the 
room,  he  informed  her  that  he  could  hear  nothing  of  Tom 
Marchmont.  However,  she  tried  her  best  to  keep  her  dis- 
appointment to  herself,  and  thanking  him  much  for  the 
trouble  he  had  been  at,  she  expressed  at  the  same  time  her 
regret  at  having  so  uselessly  disarranged  his  plans.  She  then 
went  into  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  to  be  hers  for  the 
nicfht.  Lizzie  had  never  admitted  to  herself  the  possibility 
of  her  being  in  love  with  Tom,  nor  had  she  once  harboured 
the  idea  of  becoming  his  wife,  but;  she  had  a  strong  feeling 
for  him  nevertheless,  and  it  was  this  feeling  that  now  made 
her  weep. 

During  the  time  that  they  had  to  remain  in  Plymouth,  Mr. 
Lindsay  did  his  best  to  amuse  his  daughter  by  showing  her  a 
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little  of  what  the  towu  affords  in  the  way  of  sights.  Lizzie 
made  a  great  effort  to  feel  interested,  hut  somehow  all  in- 
terest in  the  place  seemed  gone  for  her,  and  she  was  not  sorn' 
to  have  to  start  on  the  followhig  day  for  London,  where  her 
father  expected  to  he  for  a  time  much  occu[»ied  with  his 
affaii's.  He  had  promised  her  that  lie  Avould  lose  no  time  in 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  chance  of  their  finding  a  suitable 
resid-ence  in  or  near  the  village  of  Aubrey,  and  as  he  was  ex- 
pecting almost  immediately  an  interview  in  town  Avith  Mr. 
Dod,  he  thought  he  would  be  the  best  person  to  considt  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Dod's  famdy  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Granton,  and  Lizzie  hoped  to  be  considerably  enlightened  by 
liim  on  the  affahs  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Listead  however  of  coming  to  London  himself,  ^Ir.  Dod 
sent  our  old  acquaintance,  Jacob  Eirch,  to  act  as  his  deputy 
with  regard  to  all  business  matters.  Jacob  hal,  as  we  know 
for  some  years  been  serving  as  articled  clerk  in  Mr,  Dod's 
office,  and  within  the  last  twelvemonth  he  had  become  a 
partner  in  the  business.  His  father  had  quite  recently  died 
and  had  left  liis  two  children  some  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  a-piece.  ^Ir.  Birch  had  besides  handsomely  provided 
for  his  widow,  and  all  tliat  she  had  would,  on  her  death,  be 
divided  between  lier  son  and  daughter.  Jacob  might  therefore 
be  considered  for  his  position  in  life,  a  very  prosperous  man. 

It  was  Avith  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  the  }*oung  lawyer 
received  orders  from  his  senior  partner  to  go  to  London,  and 
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while  there  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lindsay.  He 
wanted  much  to  see  again  one  who  had  so  often  angered  him 
in  days  of  yore  by  her  avowed  preference  for  the  hoy  he 
hated ;  one,  too,  whom  he  had  felt  all  the  more  anxious  to 
please,  the  more  she  had  irritated  him  by  her  perverseness. 
If  she  were  the  same  bright-eyed,  smiling  Lizzie  that  she 
had  been  in  those  days,  he  thought  that,  in  spite  of  her 
juvenile  transgressions,  he  would  try  to  make  a  conquest  of 
her,  m  which  he  hoped  at  last  to  succeed. 

Lizzie  gave  a  start  when,  on  the  waiter's  announcing  the 
name  of  Birch,  Jacob  made  his  appearance.  She  was  though 
glad  to  see  any  one  connected  with  the  village  of  Aubrey, 
and  she  gave  him  in  consequence  a  sufficiently  warm  greeting. 

"  How  are  your  aunts  1 "  was  the  first  cjuestion  she  deemed 
it  essential  to  ask. 

"Quite  well,  I  believe,"  was  Jacob's  reply,  "though  I 
don't  see  much  of  them  now." 

There  had  been  some  misunderstanding  with  regard  to 
money  matters  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Birch,  which  had 
occasioned  a  complete  estrangement  between  the  older  and 
the  younger  generation, 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  Jacob  went  on,  "  that  there  is  at 
present  only  one  of  them  living  at  Kichmond  Villa." 

"  x^o,"  said  Lizzie,  "  I  know  nothing  about  Aubrey  now. 
"Where  is  your  other  aunt  1  '* 

"  Oh  !  Aunt  Eebccca  and  Captain  Bamford  contrived  to 
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make  a  match  of  it  in  the  winter.  You  have  arrived,  you 
see,  just  too  late  to  be  at  the  wedding." 

This  news  brought  a  ghance  from  tlie  eye  and  imparted  a 
movement  to  the  li})  of  his  interlocutor  which  sent  Jacob's 
thoughts  wandering  back  into  the  days  of  old.  It  was  the 
same  look  that  had  so  often  provoked  and  fascinated  him 
when  he  had  himself  been  the  object  of  Lizzie's  mirth. 

*'  Ah  !  I  see  you  think  them  a  couple  of  old  fools,  and  so 
do  I,"  was  his  observation. 

"  ]N'o  !"  said  Lizzie,  shocked  at  the  supposition.  "  I  always 
used  to  like  Captain  Eamford  and  —  I  hope  they  will  be 
happy." 

At  the  time  of  Miss  Birch's  misunderstanding  with  the 
Captain  she  had  asserted  at  Rosebank,  after  first  hinting  at 
the  sailor's  predilection  for  herself,  that  he  was  really  getting 
too  coarse  to  be  endurable.  Lizzie  had  thought  at  the  time 
how  much  better  she  liked  the  good-natured  Captain  than 
she  did  either  of  the  two  spinsters,  and  she  was  very  much 
inclined  to  harbour  that  notion  still.  She  had  therefore 
found  a  difficulty  in  coupling  the  bride's  name  with  her 
eulogy  on  the  bridegroom. 

"  Is  there  anyone  living  at  Eosebank  1 "  was  Lizzie's  next 
inquhy. 

"  Xot  one,  but  many,"  said  Jacob  in  reply.  A  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  with  half-a-dozen  children,  are  now  occupying 
your  old  home." 
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"  And  how  arc;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Date  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  fancy  they  are  getting  on  much  as  usual.  He 
may  perhaps  be  a  little  more  stern  than  he  used  to  be  even  in 
his  condemnation  of  all  creeds  but  his  own.  He  considers 
though,  I  believe,  that  he  has  got  the  right  sort  of  people  at 
Rosebank  now." 

It  had  always  been  a  sore  subject  with  Mr.  Date,  that  since 
his  time  that  very  charming  residence  should  have  gone  out 
of  the  hands  of  one  holding  his  own  very  evangelical  views, 
and  that  it  should  liaA^e  been  bought  by  a  ijuaker. 

"  And  who  is  living  at  Oak  Cottage  ? "  in<|uired  Lizzie  with 
much  interest. 

"  Oh,  it  has  been  let  ever  since  the  ^larchmonts  left  it  to  a 
cousin  of  my  aunt's,  a  Miss  Frisk,  who  is,  I  believe,  likely  to 
end  her  days  there." 

"  And  Avhat  is  become  of  Tom  Marchmont  ?" 

Lizzie  felt  painfully  the  beating  of  her  heart  as  she  spoke 
and  the  blush  that  rose  to  her  cheek. 

'  Well,  really,  I  can't  tell  you  much  about  Tom,"  said 
Jacob  with  great  coolness.  "  He  gave  up  his  employment 
when  his  mother  died,  and  I  believe  he  went  to  sea." 

The  colour  faded  from  Lizzie's  cheek  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
come.  All  hope  of  hearing  anything  concerning  this  old 
acquaintance  seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end.  She  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  she  Was  angry  with  herself  for  caring  to 
hide  from  Jacob  her  disappointment.     She  had  loved  Tom  as 
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a  brother,  and  ^'liy  should  slie  he  asliamed  of  entertaining 
that  feeling  for  one  wlio  had  formerly  been  so  ninch  like  one 
to  her;  and  ret,  somehow,  slie  was  ashamed,  and  so  slie 
would  rather  that  their  visitor  should  look  upon  her  as  tlie 
coldest  and  the  most  heartless  of  women,  than  that  he  should 
suppose  her  capable  of  taking  any  interest  in  one  whose 
former  intimacy  witli  herself,  and  with  all  those  wlio  were 
dear  to  her,  rendered  such  a  feeling  almost  imperative  on  her 
part ;  but  to  give  expression  to  what  she  felt  was  now  out  of 
the  tjuestion,  and  so  she  said  nothing.  Jacob  Avas  a  close 
observer,  and  his  observations  on  this  occasion  ended  in  a  sus- 
picion that  if  Tom  should  come  forward  he  might  defeat  him 
again,  as  he  had  done  in  another  and  a  different  kind  of 
contest.  This  idea  acted  as  a  powerful  spur  to  his  newly 
conceived  passion,  and  now  he  resolved  that  he  would  win 
Lizzie  if  he  could  at  any  cost. 

Having,  as  far  as  she  Avas  able,  satisfied  her  curiosity 
with  regard  to  her  old  haunts  and  her  old  acquaintances, 
Lizzie  rose  to  leave,  tlie  room.  She  knew  that  Jacob 
had  come  on  particiUar  business,  and  tliat  by  remaining  she 
would  only  be  in  tlie  way,  neither  liad  slie  au}^  reluctance 
in  wisliing  him  what  she  supposed  might  b(^  a  long 
adieu. 

The  two  gentlemen  being  now  left  together,  the  young 
lawyer  showed  an  unusual  anxiety  to  please  ]\Ir.  Lindsay, 
who  was  a  simple  sort  of  man  ;  one  of  those  whose  custom  it 
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is  to  value  people  at  the  exact  amount  at  whicli  they  wish 
others  to  value  them. 

"  AVhat  a  noble,  generous-hearted  fellow  that  is  ! "  he 
therefore  exclaimed  when  Lizzie  again  entered  the  room,  after 
having  previous^  satisfied  herself  that  the  visitor  was  gone. 
These  were  tlie  very  last  kind  of  adjectives  which  our 
heroine  would  herself  have  applied  to  Jacob  Birch,  and  she 
looked  surprised  at  her  father's  exclamation. 

"  I  have  often  heard  you  descant  on  the  merits  of  the 
Marchmonts,"  he  went  on.  "  I  confess  I  am  astonished  that 
I  should  have  heard  so  little  about  the  Birches.  ^Ir.  Birch 
tells  me  that  his  family  Avas  formerly  very  intimate  at 
Eosebank." 

"  They  were  in  a  way,"  said  Lizzie,  "  but  T  don't  think 
grandpapa  and  grandmamma  very  much  liked  any  of  them." 
"Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  observed  Mr. 
Lindsay,  "  and  perhaps  liis  family  may  not  be  quite  equal 
to  himself,  but  I  can  assure  you  I  never  was  more  pleased 
with  any  one  after  a  couple  of  hours'  interview  than  I  am 
with  young  Birch." 

Lizzie  looked  as  if  she  was  not  at  all  glad  to  hear  this 
eulogy,  and  her  father  noticing  the  circumstance  felt  as  much 
annoyed  with  her  as  he  could  be  with  one  so  very  dear  to  him 
as  was  she.  It  determined  him  on  compelling  her,  at  all 
events,  to  feel  grateful  towards  this  new  friend  of  his,  whom 
she  at  present  seemed  so  little  disposed  to  appreciate  as  he  did. 
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"  This  interview,"  he  went  on,  "  has  "been  a  considerable 
relief  to  my  mind  !" 

"  "Why,  papa  1 "  said  Lizzie  looking  at  him  anxiously. 

"  Wliy,  to  be  candid  with  you  I  have  been  feeling  the 
want  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  Mr.  Birch  has  most 
generously  undertaken  to  supply  me  with  the  sum  I  require." 

Lizzie  began  to  feel  and  to  look  positively  alarmed.  Her 
father's  words  had  at  the  moment  conveyed  to  her  the  idea 
that  they  were  to  be  dependent  on  Jacob  for  a  maintenance, 
and  to  her  it  was  a  horrible  thought.. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  with  an  en- 
couraging smile  ;  "  I  can,  I  know,  easily  refund  to  Mr.  Birch 
the  whole  sum  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  indeed  I 
have  undertaken  to  do  so.  I  shall,  of  course,  pay  him 
interest  for  the  money." 

"  Then  i-s  it  such  a  generous  act  on  his  part,  papa  ?" 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear,  that  it  is  not  everyone  who  is 
so  willing  to  trust  a  stranger  when  in  difficulty,"  replied  Mr. 
Lindsay  with  something  of  severity  as  well  as  of  emphasis  in 
his  tone. 

Lizzie  looked  sad  ;  she  was  far  more  occupied  with  these 
difficulties  which  her  father  had  hinted  at,  than  with  Jacob's 
noble  acts. 

"  When  do  you  think,  papa,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  tiny  cottage,  such  as  you  can  afford 
to  pay  the  rent  of  1 " 
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"  Well,  I  have  just  spoken  on  tlie  subject  to  Mr.  Birch, 
and  he  has  prouiised  to  look  out  for  something  tliat  will  suit 
us." 

Lizzie  had  a  feeliug  that  she  would  rather  her  father  had 
applied  to  some  one  else  for  lielp.  Still,  she  did  admit  that 
it  was  very  kind  in  Jacob  to  be  so  willing  to  assist  them ; 
and  when  Mr.  Lindsay  informed  her  that  he  had  felt  he 
could  not  do  less  than  invite  the  accommodating  lawyer  to 
dine  with  them  that  day,  she  showed  herself  tolerably  con- 
tent with  the  arrangement.  The  intercourse  at  dinner  more 
completely  prepossessed  the  worthy  man  in  fa^'our  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  while  Lizzie  herself  l)egan  to  thiuk  that  the 
disagreeable  boy  had  grown  into  a  very  bearable  man. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Jacob's  tactics  and   the  storm  they  occasioned. 

Jacob  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  soon  found  a  cottage 
which  he  contrived  to  get  let  to  ^Ir.  Lindsay  under  very 
advantageous  circumstances.  It  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
village  called  Fairford,  which  lay  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Barking,  while  Maplewood  was  six  miles  further  off — too  far 
away,  apparently,  for  any  accidental  meeting  to  occur  between 
those  who  had  been  in  childhood  such  constant  companions 
and  friends. 

Rachel,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in  a  cursory 
manner  as  holding  the  position  of  nurse  in  the  Eosebank 
household,  and  who  had  continued  in  it  in  that  and  in  other 
capacities  till  the  time  of  the  Quaker's  death,  agreed  readily 
to  undertake  the  position  of  general  servant  in  Mr.  Lindsay's 
small  establishment. 

On  losing  her  master,  Eachel  had  consented  to  unite  herself 
in  marriage  with  John  Erown's  gardener,  the  latter  having 
determined  on  pushing  his  fortunes,  if  lie  could,  as  a  nursery- 
man in  the  town  of  Barking.  The  poor  man  had,  however, 
attempted   a   little    too   much.       He   had,    in    consequence, 
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become  a  bankrupt,  and  his  troubles  had  recently  been  laid 
to  rest  in  the  grave. 

Eachel  entertained  a  very  strong  feeling  of  affection 
towards  every  member  of  the  Quaker's  family.  Her  father 
had  held  tenets  similar  to  theirs^  but  his  dissolute  habits  had 
caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  respectable  body  of  which 
he  had  once  formed  a  member.  These  habits  had,  besides, 
brought  his  family  into  great  distress,  and  the  kind-hearted 
John  Brown  had  taken  Eachel  into  his  own  household,  and 
had  treated  her  while  there  with  more  consideration  than  is 
usually  granted  to  domestic  servants.  Rachel  had  always 
loved  the  doctrines  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and 
she  had  clung  to  them  still.  They  had  too  communicated  to 
her  a  sort  of  independence  and  familiarity  of  manner  which, 
however,  when  allied  to  nobility  and  generosity  of  nature,  can 
hardly  offend.  Her  presence  in  the  household  was  a  great 
source  of  happiness  to  Lizzie,  and  both  father  and  daughter 
were  delighted  with  the  little  home  where  they  lived  very 
quietly,  occupying  themselves  with  their  garden,  their  walks, 
and  in  doing  whatever  good  might  fall  in  their  way.  They 
both,  likewise,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  their  fair  share  of  hap- 
piness— that  one  of  fortune's  gifts  which,  in  this  world, 
seldom  comes  to  any  of  us  pure  and  unalloyed.  ^Ir  Lindsay 
would  have  been  happier  had  his  prospects  been  a  little 
brighter,  while  Lizzie  might  have  been  relieved  of  an  occa- 
sional fit  of  anxiety  and  despondency  could  she  have  heard 
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of  one,  the  seeming  mysterj^  connected  with  whose  fate  had 
won  for  him  an  additional  interest  in  her  eyes.  To  ^Ir. 
Lindsay's  often-repeated  assertions  that  Mr.  Birch  had,  since 
their  return  to  England,  proved  himself  their  best,  and  their 
most  helpful  friend,  Lizzie  would  give  a  silent  acquiescence, 
and  yet  he  was  the  one  person  in  the  wliole  world  whose 
company  she  was  most  inclined  to  shun.  She  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  Jacob  loved  her,  and  it  was  a  love 
against  which  her  whole  nature  seemed  to  rebel. 

Mrs.  Birch  and  our  old  acquaintance  Rosa  lived  in  the  village 
of  Fairford,  and,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  daughter  were 
once  fairly  established  at  Beauchamp  Cottage,  Jacob  was 
seized  with  an  unusual  desire  to  spend  his  Sundays  with  his 
family.  This  unwonted  mark  of  attention  on  the  part  of  her 
son  greatly  pleased  the  old  lady.  She  had  thoroughly 
spoilt  Jacob  in  his  boyhood,  and  now  she  was  as  thoroughly 
despised  by  him  in  his  manhood.  The  yoimg  lawyer 
always  felt  sure  of  seeing  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  daughter  at 
church,  and  when  the  service  was  ended  it  became  his 
regular  habit  to  walk  back  with  them  to  their  cottage,  which 
was  about  a  mile  ofl^.  It  seemed  too  a  sort  of  tacit  arrange- 
ment that  his  mother's  dinner  hour  was  to  be  always  post- 
poned till  his  return.  Mr.  Lindsay  felt  much  flattered 
by  this  little  attention,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
his  daughter  had  restrained  him  hitherto  from  inviting  the 
young  la-wjTT  in.     This  prohibition  on  Lizzie's  part  was  set 
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down  by  the  good,  simple  man  as  one  of  those  little  caprices 
to  which  woman's  nature  is  accused  of  being  subject,  and 
it  disposed  him  in  consequence  to  be  all  the  more  civil  to 
Jacob  during  the  walk.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  young 
man  appeared  depressed  and  out  of  spirits,  and  on  observing 
the  circumstance  the  kindly  feelings  of  Mr.  Lindsay  fairly 
drove  him  into  excusing  his  apparent  want  of  hospitality. 

"I  don't  ask  you  in,"  he  said,  as  Jacob  lingered  at  the 
gate,  "  for  it  would  not,  I  know,  be  fair  to  your  mother 
to  deprive  her  of  your  company." 

"  Oh,  I  have  myself  no  scruple  of  that  kind,"  said  Jacob 
quickly,   "  My  mother  has  always  got  Rosa  with  her." 

Small  comfort  did  the  poor  woman  derive,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  from  either  of  her  two  children,  though  Jacob's 
demeanour  towards  her  had  been  a  little  more  courteous  since 
the  establishment  of  these  Sunday  visits. 

"  Then  if  you  have  no  scruples  on  the  subject,"  said  the 
kindly-disposed  man,  casting  an  anxious  look  at  Lizzie  as  he 
spoke,  "  perhaps  you  will  come  in  and  partake  of  our  cold 
dinner  unless  they  are  waiting  for  you  at  home." 

"  Oh,  mother  knows  she  is  never  to  wait  for  me,"  said 
Jacob,  "so  if  it  will  not  be  inconveniencing  you,  I  will 
accept  your  offer." 

The  garden-gate  was  at  once  thrown  open  by  Mr.  Lindsay, 
and  the  young  man  was  requested  to  enter.  Jacob  very  dis- 
creetly devoted  himself  to  the  entertainment  of  his  host  dming 
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the  repast ;  and,  so  cleverly  did  he  play  his  part,  that  Lizzie 
began   to  think  she  had    been  making  a  most    ridiculous 
mistake  all  this  time,  in  supposing  it  was  Jacob's  fancy  for 
her  own  fair  person  that  prompted  his  many  acts  of  kindness 
towards  her  father.     She  had  not  one  tangible  complaint  to 
lodge  against  this  young  man,  whose  society  was  evidently 
so  agreeable  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Lizzie's  conscience  began  to 
smite  her  for  having  been  hitherto  so  inconsiderate  as  to  keep 
that  kind  unselfish  relatve  from  the  enjoyment  of  it.      The 
mere  act  of  helping  his  best  friend  to  the  choicest  bits  seemed, 
as  she  observed,  to  do  good  to  the  heart  of  the  hospitable, 
gi'ateful  man,  and  to  give  an  additional  relish  to  the  less 
dainty  morsels  which  he  allotted  to    himself      He    talked 
and  ate  like  one  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  two  occupations 
thus  combined.     Jacob  had  in  a  small  way  a  certain  amount 
of   conversational   power.      There   seemed  to  be    quite    an 
affluence  of  topics  to  be  discussed  on  either  side,  and  having 
at  length  quite  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  her  father, 
and  not  herself  that  Jacob  liked,  Lizzie  resolved  that  she 
would  never  again  interfere  with  the  hospitable  inclinations 
of  the  former  as  regarded  liis  voimu:  friend.     This  conclusion 
had  the  present  effect  of  setting  her  entirely  at  her  ease,  and 
it  became  jdainlv  discernible  that  she,  as  well  as  her  father 
had  considerable  enjoyment  in  the  stimulus  which  the  society 
of  this  uinisual  guest  had  given  to  the  Sunday's  repast. 

Jacob  expressed  great  surprise  when  Lizzie  informed  I^Ir. 
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Lindsay  that  it  was  time  to  start  for  church.  Though 
apparently  so  engrossed  with  his  kind  and  simple-minded 
host,  this  lover  in  disguise  had  been  accurately  noting  each 
varying  expression  of  our  heroine's  face.  Whilst  her  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  the  wrong  she  had  hitherto  done  her 
father,  Jacob  fancied  it  was  a  relenting  feeling  towards  him- 
self that  was  working  within,  and  betraying  itself  on  her 
ingenuous  features.  It  was  the  first  time  that  anything  in  the 
demeanour  of  her  he  loved  had  inspired  him  with  hope. 
The  young  lawyer's  dexterity  had  already  won  him  many  a 
good  thing,  and  now  he  felt  sure  of  its  ultimately  gaining 
for  him  a  wife. 

As  they  started  for  the  afternoon  service,  Mr.  Lindsay 
still  seemed  the  centre  of  attraction,  supported  as  he  was  by 
his  daughter  on  one  side,  and  by  his  young  friend  on  the 
other.  As  they  approached  the  church,  Lizzie  chanced 
to  drop  her  handkerchief.  Jacob's  eye  and  hand  proved 
quicker  than  that  of  its  owner,  and  liis  presentation  of  it 
earned  for  him  from  Lizzie  a  smile  of  thanks,  while  it  fiu'- 
nished  him  with  an  excuse  for  bringing  himself  a  little 
nearer  to  her.  He  looked  a  proud  and  a  happy  man  as  he 
walked  up  the  churchyard  by  the  fair  gM's  side. 

•'  I  fancies  as  ^Ir.  Birch  is  a  bit  partial  to  Miss  Lindsay," 
said  Solomon  Dyke  to  Job  Trotter,  his  neighbour  and  fellow- 
labourer,  as  the  two  were  standing  together  at  the  church- 
yard gate. 
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"  Well,  I  hopes  as  it  may  come  to  snmmat,"  was  JoVs 
reply,  "for  Miss  Lindsay  is  a  rale  nice  lady,  and  she  do 
desarve  a  good  husband  !" 

While  Jacob  -was  enjoying  his  cheerful  and  social  repast  at 
the  cottage,  poor  Mrs.  Birch  had  been  having  a  hard  time  of 
it,  as  she  patiently  awaited  her  son's  return  in  her  own  more 
capacious  mansion. 

"  Jacob  is  rather  later  than  usual,"  she  had  quietly 
observed,  as  she  took  out  her  watch,  and  found  it  was  at 
least  ten  minutes  beyond  the  accustomed  dinner  hour. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Eosa  very  sharply,  "  I  suspect  there  is  being 
a  trap  laid  for  him  at  a  certain  place.  Lizzie  Lindsay  would 
consider  Jacob  a  fine  catch,  no  doubt." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  loo'^ed  up  mildly  at 
Eosa,  "  I  should  not  at  all  mind  having  Miss  Lindsay  for  my 
daughter-in-law." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  little  ambition  for  your 
son  as  to  desire  for  him  no  better  a  match  than  that." 

The  old  lady  said  nothing  in  reply.  She  had  never  had 
much  spirit,  and  the  little  she  once  possessed  had  long  ago 
been  completely  bullied  out  of  her  by  her  two  precious 
children. 

After  a  sullen  silence — "AYell,  mother,"  Eosa  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  think  it  rather  hard  if  our  dinner  is  to  be  spoilt 
because  Jacob  chooses  to  be  late.  AVhen  are  you  going  to 
let  ns  have  it." 
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Poor  Mrs.  Eirch  felt  uneasy.  She  was  frightened  to 
death  at  Eosa's  black  looks,  and  then  again  she  feared  to  en- 
counter her  son's  wrath  should  he  enter  just  as  they  were 
finishing  their  repast. 

"  It  is  still  more  than  an  hour^"  she  said,  "  to  the  time  of 
afternoon  service,  ami  we  are  not  ahove  five  minutes 
getting  there,  I  don't  think  Fanny  will  let  the  dinner 
spoil." 

"  Well,  1  can't  spoil  my  appetite  by  waiting  for  my 
dinner  till  I  get  faint,"  said  liosa  imperiously,  "and  so  with 
your  leave  I'll  ring  fur  it,"  and  w^ithout  waiting  for  permission 
she  pidlcd  the  bell  with  no  gentle  hand. 

Mrs.  Birch's  trust  in  Fanny's  power  of  keeping  the  dinner 
from  spoiling  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  September  had 
just  arrived,  and  with  it  the  neighbotiring  squii-e's  annual 
present  of  a  brace  of  partridges.  They  were,  to  use  Eosa's  ex- 
pression, biu-nt  to  a  cinder,  and  were  nicely  growled  over  by  her 
in  conse(][uence.  It  was  decidedly  in  no  amiable  mood  that  she 
started  for  church  that  Sunday  afternoon,  and  as  she  caught 
sight  of  Jacob  walking  up  the  chtirchyard  by  the  side  of  Lizzie, 
the  cloud  that  was  upon  her  countenance  seemed  to  thicken. 
As  she  rudely  brushed  past  him  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her 
accustomed  seat  in  the  family  pew,  her  brother's  internal 
satisfaction,  which  was  plainly  perceptible  on  his  features,  only 
added  fury  to  the  storm  which  was  brewing  within,  liosa  had 
fiatt/ftred  herself  that  she   was  weU   rid  of  Jacob  and  of  his 
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bullying -way."?  :  and  now,  if  Le  wei'e  to  coTne  tlicre  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  interfering  with  their  dinner  hour,  and  in 
other  ways  assuming  the  mastery,  it  would  be  a  nuisance 
indeed.  Besides,  a  man  with  his  excelleni  prospects  and 
with  his  decided  claim,  to  good  looks,  (Jacob  was  tall  and 
slight,  with  neatly  cut  features) ;  a  man  slie  thought  with 
these  advantages  would  be  a  fool  to  throw  himself  away  on  a 
needy  girl  like  Lizzie,  and  the  only  way  in  which  Rosa  hoped 
to  get  any  profit  out  of  her  l^rother  was  through  his  making 
a  brilliant  connection,  which  might  raise  the  whole  family  in 
the  social  scale.  Rosa's  frame  of  mind  was  by  no  means  in 
unison  with  the  prayers  which  she  was  lisping  with  so  much 
seeming  devotion,  and  she  was  inwardly  impatient  for  the 
service  to  end  in  order  that  she  might  give  Jacob  a  piece  of 
her  mim.1.  Mr.  Webb  at  last  made  a  wind-up  to  his  dis- 
course and  Rosa's  tongue  was  unloosed.  Xo  sooner  had  they 
passed  through  the  churchyard  and  on  into  the  road  than 
she  commenced  the  attack. 

"  Another  time,  Jacob,"  slie  said,  "  you  M'ill  be  so  good  as 
to  save  us  the  discomfort  of  having  our  dinner  spoilt  by 
letting  us  know  beforehand  what  your  plans  are." 

This  was  said  in  such  a  tone  of  asperity  that  it  is  probable 
a  more  amiable  brother  than  Jacob  would,  on  being  so  ad- 
dressed, have  withheld  the  apology  vrhieh  he  might  otherwise 
have  felt  to  be  due. 

Xo   one    kno%vinf:r   what    discr.rd   was    afloat,    could    have 
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wished  to  joiii  the  family  tea  party  at  iSIrs.  Bu'ch's  on  that 
particular  evening,  unless  it  were  out  of  sheer  compassion  for 
the  old  lady,  who  had  to  sit  between  these  two  assailants, 
without  getting  any  support  from  either. 

Eosa  surprised  Lizzie  by  an  early  visit  on  the  following 
morning.  Her  countenance  was  intended  to  express  much 
virtuous  indignation  as  she  entered,  and  her  words 
were  very  confirmatory  of  the  feelings  thus  portrayed. 
She  did  not  beat  about  the  bush  but  came  to  the  point  at 
once. 

"  I  hope,  Lizzie,"  she  said,  after  lia\dng  hastily  got  through 
the  preliminary  salutations,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  Jacob 
here  again  on  Sundays.  It  does  not  look  respectable,  and 
neither  mamma  nor  I  like  his  coming  here;  and  it  seems 
hard,  too,  that  mamma  can't  have  Jacob  to  herself  on  one  day 
in  the  week." 

"  I  am  sure,"  answered  Lizzie,  indignation  sparkling  in  her 
eye,  *''  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  him  to  come  here.  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  he  kept  away  ! " 

*'You  artful  hussey  !"  thought  Rosa  to  herself.  Then 
speaking  aloud,  "Well,  young  men  don't  in  general,"  she 
said,  "  care  to  go  where  they  know  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
so  perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  him,  as  well  as  myself,  that 
you  would  rather  he  spent  his  Sundays  quietly  with  us 
another  time." 

"  I   think  vou  had  better  do  it  for  me,"  said  Lizzie,   *'  and 
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you  can  say  at  the  same  time  that  I  never  enjoy  my   walk 
from  church  so  much  as  when  I  take  it  with  papa  alone." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Rosa  in  a  most  incredulous  and  scornful 
tone.  "  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  you  say  that  to  him 
as  well  as  to  me,"  and  she  rose  to  take  an  unceremonious 
leave. 

"  You  can  tell  your  brother,"  replied  Lizzie  in  a  tone  of 
proud  defiance,  "  that  I  don't  wish  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  saying  to  him  in  your  presence,  what  I  have  just  now  said 
to  yourself,  for  I  would  rather  that  I  never  saw  either  of  j^ou 
again." 

"I  am  to  say  that  to  Jacob,  am  I?"  said  Eosa,  still 
thoroughly  suspecting  Lizzie's  sincerity.  "  I  will  be  sure  to 
do  so  and  I  must  at  the  same  time  beg  that  there  will  be  no 
manoeuvering  on. your  part  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  hmi 
back." 

"  How  dare  you  make  such  insinuations  !  "  said  Lizzie  im- 
petuously. "  Leave  the  house  at  once ;  you  shan't  remain 
here  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  me." 

Rosa  was  ab-eady  in  the  door-way,  and  bent  on  having  the 
last  Avord.  "  Lizzie,"  she  said,  "  you  are  a  designing  little 
hypocrite  I "  and  backing  out  into  the  pa.ssage,  she  in  an  instant 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Lizzie's  first  impulse  was  to  run  out  into  the  garden,  where 
her  father  was  at  work,  and  to  pour  her  complaints  into  his 
bosom      It  was  with  considerable  annoyance  that  the  latter 
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received    froiu    his    daiigliter  an    account    of  the  interview. 
Being    so   strongly   possessed   with  the    idea   that   Jacob's 
nature  was  a  noble  one  and  that  he  had  acted  with  great 
generosity  towards  himself,  he    would   not  have   had  him 
offended  on  any  account.     The  old  lady  too,  was  all  kindness 
and  aftkbility,  and  ]\Ii\  Lindsay  would  have  been  very  sorry 
to  break  with  her  merely  through  the  misconduct   of  her 
daughter,  whose  sharp  features  and  small  grey  eyes,  so  desti- 
tute of  all  expression  save  one  of  malice,  were  as  unattractive 
to  him  as  they  were  to  all  those  whom  circumstances  threw 
in    her  way.      Lizzie  perceived   that  her   father  was  more 
annoyed  at  the  idea  of  any  breach  occuiiing  between  them- 
selves and  the  Eirch  family  than  he  was  at  the  insulting 
accusations  put  upon  her  by  Eosa,  and  this  discovery  was  not 
a  little  Avounding  to  her  feelings.      In  addition  to  the  mental 
suffering  which  injured  pride  brings  with  it,  she  had  now 
to   undergo   something  of  the   torment  of  jealousy.     Eosa 
and  Jacob  were,  between  them,  the  cause  of  all  she  was  at 
present  enduring,  and  her  natural  dislike  for  them  increased 
in  consequence,  tenfold.     She  fancied  that  Jacob  had  been 
robbing  her  of  a  portion  of  her  father's  love,  and  that  was  the 
worst  wrong  that  had  ever  yet  been  done  her.      Poor  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  all  unconscious  of  the  thoughts  that  were  at 
work  in  Lizzie's  sensitive  brain,  and  this  unconsciousness  hin- 
dered him  from  soothing  her  chafed  spirit  with  assurances  of 
his  own  unshaken  affection.     There  sprung  up  something  like 
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a  feeling  of  reserve  between  the  father  and  daughter,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  the  different  feelings  entertained  by  the 
two  as  regarded  Jacob  Birch. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
MR.  Lindsay's  plan  for   allaying    the   storm,  and  what 

WERE   ITS    consequences. 

While  Lizzie  was  brooding  over  the  Avrongs  Avhich  she  con- 
ceived had  been  done  her  both  by  Jacob  and  his  sister,  Mr. 
Lindsay  ^vas  turning  his  thoughts  to  the  concoction  of  some 
pLan  for  smoothing  matters  down.  He  did  not,  however, 
let  Lizzie  into  his  counsels  and  therefore  his  Avay  of  proceed- 
ing on  the  following  Sunday  both  surprised  and  puzzled  her. 
He  betrayed  an  unusual  anxiety  to  get  quickly  out  of  church, 
and  then,  having  succeeded  in  this  aim,  he  opened  for  his 
daughter  the  gate  of  the  first  field  leading  homewards,  and . 
directed  her  to  walk  slowly  on.  Lizzie  acceded  to  her  father  s 
desire,  and,  in  doing  so,  she  felt  just  that  amount  of  bewil- 
derment wliich  hindered  her  from  asking  why  tiie  order  had 
been  given.  Relieved  of  his  daughter's  presence,  Mr. 
Lindsay  now  stood  in  the  road,  waiting  till  the  Birch  family 
appeared.  After  bowing  very  low  to  the  old  lady,  he 
requested  that  he  might  have  a  few  minutes  conversation 
with  Jacob ;  and,  as  the  two  paced  up  and  down  the  road 
together,  he  lost  no  time  in  entering  with  his  companion 
upon     the   business     which     he    had    on    hand.     First   he 
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expressed  his  regret  at  the  misunderstanding  which  had 
arisen  between  his  daughter  and  Miss  Birch,  attributing  the 
circumstance  solely  to  the  jealousy  of  sisterly  affection. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  much  as  he  valued  Jacob's 
friendship  he  was  the  last  person  to  wish  to  deprive  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  company  of  so  near  a  relative.  A 
polite  message  to  ^Irs.  Birch,  expressive  of  his  sorrow  at 
having  so  unfairly  monopolized  her  son  on  the  previous 
Sunday,  made  the  winding  up  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  discourse. 

The  observations  of  his  companion  afforded  Jacob  infinite 
satisfaction  for  they  led  him  to  hope  that  Lizzie's  former 
reserve  might  merely  have  been  caused  by  some  ill-natured 
remark  that  had  been  made  to  her  previously  by  his  sister. 
Thinking,  too,  that  she  had  given  him  some  encouragement 
on  the  occasion  of  their  last  interview,  he  resolved  on 
declaring  himself  at  once. 

"  I  am  my  own  master,"  he  said,  therefore,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Lindsay's  harangue,  "  and  I  must  always  assert  my  right 
to  associate  with  whom  I  please.  I  am  glad  therefore  to 
have  this  opportunity  afforded  me  of  declaring  to  you  the 
love  I  entertain  for  your  daughter.  It  has,  I  must  add,  been 
a  love  of  long  standing,  and  I  should  have  avowed  it  long 
ago  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  coldness  of  manner  which 
Miss  Lindsay  has,  until  recently,  assumed  towards  me.  I  am 
beginning  now  to  hope  that  this  coldness  may  have  sprung 
from    some    other    cause    rather    than    from    a  feeling   of 
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indifference  toAvards  myself  and  on  tlic  strength  of  the  hope 
which  she  has,  I  think,  recently  permitted  me  to  entertain,  I 
will,  with  your  niission,  defer  no  longer  asking  her  for  her  hand." 

Poor  Mr.  Lindsay  stood  aghast,  and  what  to  say  in  reply 
he  at  the  moment  knew  not.  He  could  not  bear  to  annoy 
Jacob  and  yet  he  felt  persuaded  that  Lizzie  was  not  as  yet 
very  fond  of  him.  It  was  the  one  fault  in  his  darling  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  overlook,  and  with  such  fine  qualities  as  he 
knew  her  to  possess  it  did  seem  to  him  remarkable  that  her 
sense  of  gratitude  alone  should  not  have  driven  her  as  it 
were,  into  liking  the  man  who  had  so  materially  helped 
them  both. 

In  consequence  of  his  daughter's  strange  perversity  Mr. 
Lindsay  felt,  as  we  have  said,  at  a  loss  for  an  immediate 
reply.  He  looked  anxiously  towards  the  field,  and  was  glad 
to  find  that  Lizzie  had  quite  disappeared,  as  he  had  in  con- 
sequence time  allowed  him,  as  he  slowly  followed  her  with 
Jacob  at  his  side,  for  gettmg  out  of  the  dilemma.  He  was 
still  fain  to  hope  that  she  might  at  last  be  brought  to  value 
his  young  friend's  pi^offered  love  at  what  he  himself 
conceived  to  be  its  proper  worth.  He  perfectly  remembered 
having  been  told  that  when  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  own  dear  Jane  she  had  called  him  a  great,  awkward 
fellow.  He  recollected  too  that  even  when  he  had  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  proposing  to  lier,  she  had  not  shown 
an  immediate  readiness  to  throw  herself   into  his  arms.     He 
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therefore  leant  to  tlie  belief  that  Lizzie's  time  for  falling  in 
love  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  that  it  might  come  eventually. 
Jane  had  ah-eady  seen  her  twenty-second  bbthday  when  she 
had  deigned  to  accept  him,  while  Lizzie  was  as  yet  only 
eighteen  :  full  of  these  hopes,  therefore,  as  regarded  the  gradual 
development  in  the  mmd  of  his  daughter  of  some  tender 
feeling  for  so  constant  and  disinterested  a  lover,  ^Ii'.  Lindsay 
after  a  few  minutes  consideration,  answered  his  yoimg 
friend's  declaration  in  this  manner. 

"  I  feel  myself,  I  assure  you,  exceedingly  flattered  by  the 
pjeference  which  you  have  just  avowed  for  my  daughter. 
Lizzie  is  very  young  for  her  age,  and  she  has  at  present 
I  believe  no  thought  of  any  love  except  a  filial  one.  She  is 
timid  besides,  and  were  you  to  make  too  abrupt  an  announce- 
ment of  your  views  you  would,  I  fear,  terrify  her  r|uitc.  I 
coidd  never  either,"  he  added  with  some  dignity,  "  allow  my 
daughter  to  marry  any  man  without  the  full  concurrence  of 
his  family.  All  things  therefore  considered,  I  must  beg  that 
you  will,  for  the  present,  give  up  your  intention  of  speaking 
to  her  in  person ;  but  I  must  again  assure  you  how  much  I 
am  flattered  at  the  good  opinion  formed  of  my  cliild  by  a 
man  of  your  sense  and  discernment." 

Jacob  felt  there  might  be  some  wisdom  in  INIr.  Lindsay's 
advice,  for  he  stdl  entertained  a  notion,  flrst  formed  in  his 
cliildhood,  that  Lizzie,  though  gentle  enough  Avith  those  she 
favoured,  had  yet  a  will  of  her  own. 
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"  There  can  Le  no  objection,"  lie  replied,  '•  as  regards  my 
family.  Eosa  lias  always  had  a  queerish  temper,  and  we  none 
of  us  in  the  least  heed  what  she  says.  My  mother  would,  I 
know,  be  delighted  to  accept  Miss  Lindsay  as  a  daughter-in- 
law,  and  so  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  that  quarter.  It 
may  be  best,  as  you  say,  to  wait  a  little  before  I  make  my 
proposal  in  person,  and  perhaps  you  will,  in  the  meantime,  a 
little  prepare  the  way  for  me.  Your  doing  so  might,  I 
think,  give  me  a  better  chance  of  being  heard  when  I  speak 
for  myself." 

"  That  I  will  do  with  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
satisfied  for  the  present  with  this  assui'ance  Jacob  took  his 
leave.  He  walked  hastily  homewards,  his  intention  of  giving 
his  sister  sucli  a  rating  as  she  should  remember  for  ever 
lending  speed  to  his  movements. 

Mr.  Lindsay  followed  his  daughter  with  a  bosom  in  some 
respects  relieved.  He  had  done  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
right  thing,  and  though  it  had  been  a  painfid  effort  to  him  . 
he  had  got  through  it,  as  he  thought,  Avell.  Lizzie  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  stile  at  the  further  end  of  the  field, 
and  her  bosom  likewise  felt  relieved  when  she  saw  her  father 
approach  her  unattended. 

"  I  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  Bhcli,"  he  said 
with  an  air  of  triumph  as,  on  rejoining  her,  he  gave  her 
his  arm.  "The  fact  is,  Lizzie,  the  pour  fellow  is  deeply 
attached   to  you.      Xothing  coidd  be    more  straightforward 
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and  liouonrable  than  the  way  in  which  he  entered  on  this 
subject ;  indeed,  his  whole  behaA'iour,  ever  since  I  first 
had  the  honour  of  making  his  acquaintance,  has  been  such 
that  I  should  think  myself  fortunate  in  owning  him  for  a 
son-in-law.  It  would  rejoice  my  heart  exceed mgly,  my  dear 
girl,  if  in  the  course  of  tune  you  could  bring  yourself  to  like 
him  as  much  as  I  feel  that  he  deserves  to  be  liked." 

"  I  could  never  do  that,"  said  Lizzie  firmly,  though  gently. 
"  My  love  is,  I  think,  likely  to  be  all  yours  for  the  rest  of 
my  life." 

Lizzie  felt  her  arm  pressed  closer  to  her  father's  side,  and 
the  simple  act  seemed  to  dispel  the  doubt  which  had  been  at 
work  in  her  mind.  Looking  up  at  him  with  affection 
beaming  in  her  eye,  though  with  something  of  a  pouting 
expression  on  her  lip, 

"  ^\niy  should  you  wish  to  part  with  me,  dear  father," 
she  said,  "  when  I  have  so  little  inclination  to  leave  you  ? " 

A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  was  all  the  ansAver  that  Mr. 
Lindsay  could  give.  For  his  own  sake  he  might  have  wished 
to  keep  Lizzie  by  liis  side  for  good  and  ill,  but  there  was 
another  now  besides  his  daughter,  whose  interests  he  would 
have  gladly  studied  in  preference  to  his  own.  It  would 
indeed  have  acted  like  balm  to  his  soul  could  he  have  testified 
his  gratitude  to  liis  friend  by  handing  over  to  him  his  own 
most  precious  treasure,  while  he  fancied  that  for  Lizzie  the 
match  which  was  now  offered  her  could  not  fail  of  being  in 
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every  way  most  advantageous.  Keeping  continually  in  view 
liis  own  dear  Jane's  ungracious  way  of  first  receiving  liis 
addresses  he  did  not  liowever  yet  despair  of  Jacob's  ultimate 
success  with  his  daughter ;  and  he  wrote  to  him,  in  conse- 
quence, on  the  following  morning  a  letter  prompted  by  the 
deshe  he  entertained  of  inducing  him  if  he  could,  still 
patiently  to  persevere. 

This  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

My  dear  Birch, 

After  our  interview  yesterday,  I  tried  a  little  to  sound  my 
daughter's  feelings  towards  you.  I  could,  liowever,  only  get 
in  reply,  expressions  of  her  love  towards  myself,  and  of  her 
resolution  to  remain  as  she  was.  Having,  had  myself 
some  experience  of  the  female  heart,  I  would  not  wish  you 
to  give  up  ho^De  on  this  account,  should  you  think  my 
daughter's  love  of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  waiting  for. 
Lizzie's  happiness  is  very  dear  to  me ;  indeed,  it  has  become 
my  chief  object  in  life.  I  would,  therefore,  on  no  account, 
force  her  affections,  though  I  am  persuaded  that  you  are 
the  man,  of  all  others,  qualified  to  render  her  happy,  should 
she  at  last  find  herself  disposed  to  make  you  the  surrender 
of  her  heart.  Should  you,  however,  find  some  one  you  fancy 
as  well,  and  who  is  inclined  more  readily  to  respond  ti^ 
your  affection,  you  are  of  course  as  free  as  if  you  had  never 
felt  or  expressed  a  preference  for  my  daughter.  Accept  the 
assurance  of  my  warmest  esteem. 

And  believe  me, 

]\Iost  gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 

John  Lindsay. 

Jacob  read  this  letter  oxev   very  carefully,  and  then  sat 

down  to   write  a  reply.     He  owned  to  a  feeling  of  keen 
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disappoiiitment  at  liaving  waited  so  long  in  vain  for  something 
like  a  responsive  feeling  from  ]\Iiss  Lindsay.  However,  so 
deeply  was  he  attached  to  her,  that  he  was  disposed  still  to 
wait  on.  He  trusted  much  that  Mr.  Lindsay's  powerful 
influence  Tvdth  his  daughter  would  prevail  on  her  at  last  to 
look  favourably  on  his  suit ;  and  should  he,  in  the  end,  be 
successful,  he  would  use  his  best  endeavoiKS  to  show  him- 
self worthy  of  such  a  prize. 

"  Poor  fellow  1"  thought  Mr.  Lindsay,  on  reading  Jacob's 
epistle,  "  it  seems  hard  that  such  devoted,  such  disinterested 
love  should  at  present  be  so  little  valued  by  the  recipient  of 
it." 
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CHAPTEK  TV. 

THE   AXNESLEYS    OF    BOLTON    COURT. 

There  was  a  very  fine  place  called  Bolton  Court,  situated 
close  to  Camm,  and  about  six  miles  from  Maplewood.  Old 
General  Annesley,  the  former  owner  of  the  place,  had  recently 
died,  at  a  great  age.  He  had  no  family  of  his  own,  and,  as 
the  estate  was  entailed,  it  went  to  a  nephew  of  his,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  residing  abroad  in  various  official 
capacities.  ]\Ir.  Annesley  had  got  into  a  dispute  with  his 
uncle  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  previously,  and  since  then 
he  had  never  been  seen  at  the  Court.  As  soon  however  as 
he  received  the  announcement  of  the  General's  death,  he 
hastened  home  from  Florence,  where  he  w^as  staying  at  the 
time,  in  order  that  he  might  take  possession  of  the  property 
which  w^as  now  his. 

One  day,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  a  large  travelling 
carriage  was  seen  passmg  tlirough  the  town  of  Camm  on  its 
way  to  the  Court.  The  townspeople  all  guessed  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  the  cheerful,  pleasant  faces  that  were  observed 
inside    and  out;,   gave  a  reasonable  hope  that   the  hno  old 
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place  would  no  longer  be  the   glooni}^,  solitary  abode  it  had 
been. 

The  fcimily  consisted  of  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Annesley,  two 
daughters,  Laura  and  Alice,  the  former  eighteen,  the  latter 
seventeen,  and  a  boy  named  George,  who  was  twelve.  They 
were  cheerful,  happy  jieople,  wlio  made  the  best  of  life,  and 
who  were  always  trying  to  render  the  world  as  pleasant  to 
others  as  they  found  it  themselves.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
likely  that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  tlie  neighbourhood 
would  be  realised,  and  that  the  change  which  the  death  of 
the  General  liad  brought  about  at  Eolton  Court  would,  in 
many  ways,  prove  a  desirable  one.  The  Annesleys  had  all 
that  ease  and  love  of  sociability  which  a  foreign  life  so 
generally  imparts,  and  as  the  neighbours  Hocked  in  to  pay 
their  respects,  they  were  eacli  charmed  in  turn  -with  the 
courteous  welcome  given  them  by  ^Ir.  and  ]\rrs.  Annesley, 
as  Avell  as  by  the  amiable  and  engaging  manners  of  the 
young  people.  Everyone  was,  in  consequence,  congratulating 
everyone  on  the  agreeable  addition  to  society  which  the  new 
comers  were  likely  to  prove,  and  everyone  was  likewise 
lioping  that  the  Annesleys  would  not  find  the  dulness  of 
country  life  insupportable,  tliough  it  was  feared  they  would 
sadly  miss  the  various  amusements  and  agremens  of  Conti- 
nental towns. 

Mr.  ^laxwell  was  not  behind  his  neighbours  in  showing 
his  respects  to  the  new  inhabitants  of  Bolton  Court.     He  had 
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been  intimately  acquainted  witli  Mr,  Annesley's  fixtlier,  and 
had  materially  helped  the  son  in  his  first  start  in  life,  though 
the  long  expatriation  of  the  latter  had  hitherto  broken  up  all 
intercourse  between  the  two.  Mr.  Annesley  had  not,  how- 
ever, forgotten  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to  his  father's 
friend,  and  his  manner — always  frank  and  cordial — assumed 
an  additional  warmth  as  he  welcomed  his  former  benefactor. 
The  reserved  old  widower  was  made  to  feel  as  if  he  had 
always  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  whole  family.  The 
place  had  been  sadly  neglected  for  years,  and  much  was 
needed  to  be  done.  The  elderly  visitor  was  at  once  taken 
into  the  counsels  of  the  new  comers,  while  liis  opinion  was 
deferentially  deferred  to  as  regarded  the  various  improve- 
ments they  were  intending  to  make.  Mr.  Maxwell  had  a 
natural  taste  for  building,  and  he  entered  into  these  projects 
with  much  interest.  He  was,  too,  flattered  at  the  readiness 
with  which  these  new  friends  adopted  his  views,  especially  as 
regarded  the  preservation  of  a  very  fine  old  tree  which  had 
previously  been  doomed.  In  short  the  old  gentleman 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  visit,  and,  on  leaving,  he  gave  the 
whole  party  an  invitation  to  Maplewood,  which  was  readily 
accepted. 

The  day  that  had  been  fixed  on  for  the  Annesleys'  visit  to 
the  widower  proved  favourable.  It  was  one  of  those  bright, 
clear  October  days  which  seem  made  for  enjoyment,  lending 
as  they  do  a  beauty  of  theii-  own  to  every  landscape.    The 
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party  all  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits  as  Mr.  Maxwell,  with 
old-fashioned  politeness,  came  out  to  welcome  them  at  his 
hall-door.  Tom  had  left  for  Oxford,  and  so  the  old  gentleman 
had  to  perform,  unassisted,  the  duties  of  hospitality,  duties 
which,  however,  he  managed  to  get  through  to  perfec- 
tion. It  happened,  though,  perhaps  somewhat  unfortunately, 
that  ^Ii*.  Annesley's  attention  was  directed  to  a  cabinet 
containing  some  very  rare  coins,  and  the  subject  generally 
being  an  interesting  one  to  both  gentlemen,  tliere  arose 
out  of  the  circumstance  so  long  a  discussion  between  the 
two,  that  the  rest  of  the  party  began  fairly  to  weary  of 
it.  However,  the  controversy  ovei",  the  polite  old  widower 
did  his  best  to  make  amends  for  thus  trying  the  patience  of 
his  fairer  guests,  by  especially  devoting  himself  to  them, 
and  the  old  man  seemed  to  liave  a  new  heart  infused  into 
liim  while  listening  to  the  hearty  raptures  of  the  young 
people,  as  he  conducted  them  through  his  rather  extensive 
grounds,  which  nature  and  art  had  combined  in  rendering 
beautiful. 

Laura,  with  her  davk  eyes  full  of  the  gaiety  that  was  in 
her  heart,  and  with  that  entire  ease  and  freedom  of  manner 
which  made  the  widower  forget  that  he  was  himself  by 
nature  shy. — Laura,  who  loved  the  old  man  at  once,  as  slie 
loved  every  one  whom  she  believed  to  be  good  and  kind,  sh(3 
it  was  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  especial  favourite.  The 
last  roses  of  summer,  or  rather  all  those  that  autumn  could 
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produce,  were  gathered  for  lier,  and  as  he  presented  them,  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  she  would  come  and  claim  some  finer 
roses  when  summer  again  came  round.  Laura  was,  of  course, 
delighted  with  those  she  had  just  received,  and,  while  Mr, 
Maxwell  stood  a  pleased  observer  of  the  play  of  her  features 
as  she  looked  at  and  praised  them,  he  felt  that  magic  power 
which  beauty  possesses  over  man,  even  though  he  may  be 
approaching  the  winter  of  his  days . 

"  We  have,  I  am  sure,  had  a  most  delightful  visit,"  said 
Mrs.  Annesley  as  they  were  preparing  to  depart.  "  I  hope 
you  will  soon  give  us  the  opportunity  of  returning  your 
hospitality."  "Let  me  see,  to-morrow  and  Wednesday 
we  are  engaged.  Will  }^ou  not  come  and  take  just  a  family 
dinner  with  us  on  Thursday  1  " 

Any  one  knowing  the  widower's  halnts  would  have  been 
astonished  at  the  readiness  with  wliich  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. Perhaps,  however,  it  was  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  a  little  matrimonial  scheme  in  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  indulge,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal 
gratification,  that  he  availed  himself,  and  with  such  evident 
])leasure,  of  the  friendly  invitation  which  he  had  just 
received. 

Laura  was  a  capital  artist,  and  duiing  their  visit  at  Maple- 
wood,  she  had  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  place  just  where 
it  caught  her  eye  from  a  particularly  advantageous  point  of 
view.     Mr.  IMaxwell  had  highly  commended  this  sketch,  and 
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liis  new  favoui-ite  employed  herself  diligently  on  the  two 
follomng  mornings  in  finishing  it  up  and  in  making  it,  as  she 
hoped,  worth  his  acceptance.  George  considered  this  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  he  lost  for  for  indulging  in  a  joke  at 
his  sister  s  expense.  Her  extraordinary  desire  to  please  the 
old  AWdower  he  affected  to  look  upon  as  somewhat  ominous, 
and  in  truth  Laura  had  given  some  countenance  to  her 
brother's  insinuations  by  asserting,  as  she  had  done,  that  Mr. 
]\raxwell  was  by  far  the  pleasantest  person  she  had  seen 
as  yet. 

The  sketch  was  finished,  and  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Annesley 
to  be  one  of  the  best  productions  of  her  daughter's  pencil. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  George,  as  he  looked  at  the  performance  over 
his  mother's  shoulder,  "  of  course  it  is,  mamma,  as  it  is  done 
expressly  for  that  dear,  delightful  ^Ir.  ^Faxwell." 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


A   PLEASANT    SURPRISE. 


Tom  liad  never  yet  got  over  that  vexation  of  spirit  which 
liis  o^\Ti  defeated  claims  liad  filled  him  Avith.  Had  circum- 
stances taken  him  altogether  out  of  tha  neighbourhood,  it  is 
probable  that  he  Avould  have  forgotten  the  various  un- 
pleasantnesses which  had  occurred  to  him  during  the  last 
winter,  but  there  was  much  that  had  conduced  towards  keep- 
ing the  remembrance  of  them  in  his  mind  each  time  that 
he  had,  since  then,  returned  to  wliat  the  widower  still  wished 
him  to  look  upon  as  his  home.  Xo  visitor  came  near  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Seymour  and  one  or  two 
others,  wliose  self-interest  prompted  them  to  avoid  offend 
big  the  rich  and  generous  Mr.  ^Maxwell,  and  Tom  knew  that 
it  Avas  he  Avho  kept  all  general  acfpiaintances  away.  Those, 
too,  Avliom  he  passed  in  the  road  seemed  to  look  distrustfully 
at  him  ;  some  e\ei\  of  Mr.  ISIaxwell's  tenants  were,  through 
Harry  Harewood's  instrumentality,  beginning  to  suspect  that 
their  Avorthy  landlord  Avas  being  made  a  dupe  of. 

All  this  told  sensibly  on  our  hero's  spirit,  and  made  him 
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sometimes  almost  iuclined  to  "wish  that  lie  could  find  for  him- 
self a  home  elsewhere,  that  he  could  at  once  launch  out  into 
life  and  earn  for  himself  a  maintenance,  even  though  it  ■were 
but  a  poor  one.  However,  the  feeling  that  existed  between 
the  old  and  the  yoimg  man  very  much  resembled  that  which 
binds  child  to  parent,  and  parent  to  child  :  so  Tom  did  not 
rush  aAvay  as  his  father  had  done  before  him  when  he  found 
things  uncomfortable  at  home — the  kindness  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  his  i)atron  would  have  rendered  such  an  act  on 
his  part  quite  unpardonable.  He  resolved  rather  on  adapting 
himself  in  every  way  to  the  wishes  of  one  to  wliom  he  was 
feeling  more  and  more  beholden  for  his  generosity,  and  for  tlic 
perfect  confidence  he  still  reposed  in  him,  in  spite  of 
unpropitious  circumstances. 

Our  hero's  college  career  was  to  end  in  the  spring,  and 
his  plans  for  the  future  had  already  led  to  some  serious  dis- 
cussion between  himself  and  his  friend.  Tom's  own  desire 
was  to  procure,  if  possible,  some  Government  appointment  or 
Secretaryship,  which  might  render  him  at  once  independent, 
and  'Ml.  Maxwell  had  promised  that  he  would  use  what  little 
influence  he  possessed  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish  on 
the  part  of  liis  j;ro%ri.  Should  his  eftbrts  prove  ineffectual, 
he  had  proposed  to  Tom  that  he  should,  on  leaving  college, 
commence  at  once  studying  for  the  bar,  and  this  proposal  had 
been  readily  acceded  to.  "Whatever  his  young  friend's  line 
of  life  might  be,  the  old  man  felt  deshous  of  still  maintaining 
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with  tins  son  of  his  adoption,  the  most  friendly  intimac}'-,  and 
this  desire  made  him  all  the  more  anxions  that  one,  at  least, 
of  the  surrounding  families  should  see  and  recognise  the  noble 
qualities  which  he  knew  liimself  belonged  to  our  hero.  He 
was,  therefore,  much  regretting  that  Tom  should  have  left  for 
Oxford  just  at  the  time  of  the  Annesleys'  first  arrival ;  and 
now,  as  he  wended  liis  way  towards  Bolton  Court,  the  hope 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  that  he  might  be  beforehand 
with  Tom's  maligners.  It  woidd,  he  thought,  be  intolerable 
if  these  pleasant,  friendly  neighbours  of  his  were  to  catch  the 
general  alarm,  and  learn  to  shun  Maplewood  as  they  would 
the  plague,  whenever  his  young  friend  was  there. 

Xot  for  years  had  the  old  man  shown  so  pre-possessing  an 
appearance  as  he  did  when,  on  this  particular  occasion,  he 
entered  the  x\nnesleys'  drawing-room.  He  felt  again  what  he 
had  long  ceased  to  feel — -a  desire  to  please — and  this  desire 
acted  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  his  whole  being.  He  quickly 
caught  sight  of  the  sketch,  and  liis  dormant  vanity  was 
pleasantly  stimidated  when  his  bright-eyed  young  friend  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  done  it  expressly  for  him.  A  blush 
that  made  him  look  young  again  mounted  to  his  face.  She 
had  taken  all  this  trouble  on  his  account,  simply  because  she 
liked  him  ;  and  who  among  us  is  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  liked  ? 

Though  so  determined  on  enjoying  his  laugh  at  his  sister's 
partiality  for  the  widower,  George  noAv  betrayed  the  strong 
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desire  he  had  himself  been    haiLoiuing  to   oblige  his   new 
acquaintance.     The  latter  had  regretted,  when  displaying  his 
coins,  that  there  was  one  wanting  to  the  collection.     !N'ow  it 
chanced  that  when  tliey  were  abroad  a  friend  of  George's  had 
given  him  this  very  coin,   the   donor  having  been  himself 
altogether   unconscious    of  its   value,  and    on   hearing   Mr. 
Maxwell's  expressions  of  regret,  our  juvenile  ac(iuaintance 
had  at  once  resolved  on  niaknig  over  to  his  hospitable  enter- 
tainer this  much-coveted  bit  of  antiipiit}'.     He  had,  however, 
kept   his   liberal   intentions    to  himself,  and   while   Laura's 
sketch   was  ostentatiously  displayed    on   the    drawing-room 
table,  George  had  got  his  coin  in  his  pocket,  where  it  lay  in 
great  privacy,   carefully  wrapped    up  in    a  piece  of   browji 
paper.     He  was  feeling  a  little  puzzled  as  to  how  he  should 
make  his   present,   but  he   thought  the  cpiic]:er  it  followed 
upon  his  sister's,  the  better.     He,  therefore,  took  his  parcel 
out  of  its  hiding  place  and  laid  it  down  on   Laura's  sketch 
just  as  Mr.  Maxwell  had  replaced  tlie  latter  on  the   tal.ile, 
though   without   apparently  thinking  it   necessary  that   he 
shoidd  enlighten  the  intended  recipient  as  to  who  it  was  for 
or  what  it  contained. 

"  What's  this  ? "  said  Mr.  MaxM'cll,  taking  it  ni), 

"  Oh  I  it's  only  a  coin,"  was  tlie  reply. 

"  Only  a  coin  I  may  I  look  at  it  ?" 

*'0h,  yes,"  said  George,  "I  meant  it  for  you." 

"  I  am  sure  T  am  very  much  obligi.Ml  to  you,"  said   Mr. 
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Maxwell  as,  on  opening  tlie  j^arcel,  lie  discovered  the 
very  coin  lie  was  wishing  to  have.  "  Why,  I  think  I  shall 
get  spoilt  amongst  you  all,"  he  added,  as  he  shook  George 
hy  the  hand,  while  a  tear  actually  glistened  in  the  old  man's 
eye. 

It  was  more  likely  that  he  would  eventually  be  improved 
instead  of  spoilt  by  the  softening  influence  of  three  kindly- 
natured  women,  and  by  the  generous  impulses  of  a  mere  boy ; 
indeed,  the  cynic's  more  genial  feelings  w^re  already  begin- 
ning to  expand  under  the  influence  which  true  kindness 
exercises  over  all  generous  natures. 

Dinner  was  just  now  announced  by  a  venerable-looking 
butler. 

"  I  thought  you  would  require  rest  after  your  long  journey," 
said  Mrs.  Annesley,  addressing  the  old  man  with  a  friendly 
look  of  recognition,  as  she  passed  from  the  drawing-room 
into  the  dining-room. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  not  needing  rest,"  was  his  reply,  and,  in  his 
eagerness  to  make  good  his  words,  and  to  be  ready  at  his  post 
behind  his  master's  chair,  the  grey-headed  servitor  was,  with 
a  firm  and  vigorous  ste}),  preparing  to  follow  closely  up 
behind,  when  his  good  intentions  were  frustrated,  young 
Master  George  thinking  it  necessary,  by  way  of  evincing  his 
joy  at  the  old  man's  return,  to  get  up  a  sort  of  struggle  with 
him  at  the  drawing-room  door. 

When  they  were  fanly  seated   at  table,   Mi%    iVTaxwell's 
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somewhat  interrupted  eulogy  of  the  drawing  was  re-conmienced 
— "  My  young  friend,  Tom  Marchmont,"  Jie  said,  "  will  be 
half-inclined  to  "be  envious  of  your  talent.  Miss  Laura,  when 
I  show  him  your  kind  present.  He  is  hunself  something  of 
an  artist,  though  he  has  not,  I  believe,  as  yet  had  any  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  teaching." 

Xo  one  observed  the  look  of  interest  with  which  the  old 
butler  listened  to  this  observation. 

"  Is  that  any  relation  of  tlie  ]\Iarchmonts  of  Granby 
Hall  ? "  inquired  !Mr.  Aimesley.  "  I  hear  my  old  acquaintance, 
James,  is  come  into  the  title  and  estates." 

"  Yes,"  said  'Mi.  Maxwell,  in  a  tone  denoting  indecision  as 
to  how  he  should  proceed.  "  There  has,  though,"  he  added 
a  little  nervously,  "  been  a  question  raised  as  to  who  was  the 
rightful  claimant,  and,  to  be  candid  with  you,  my  own 
opinion  has  been  all  in  favour  of  my  young  friend  I " 

Here  old  ^lorgau,  for  it  wa?  no  other,  could  restrain  him- 
self no  longer. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  bold  in  putting  a 
question  to  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  I  wish  very  much  to 
know  Avhether  the  Mr.  Marchmont  you  speak  of  is  the  son  of 
poor  Mr,  Charles,  who,  as  a  boy,  ran  away  and  went  to  sea  ?" 

"  Tlie  very  same,"  said  ^Ir.  Maxwell,  liis  voice,  and  look, 
and  manner,  betraying  the  absorbing  eagerness  he  felt  to  hear 
something  more.  "  Can  you,  can  you,"  he  went  on,  "throw 
any  light  upon  his  birth  !  " 
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"  ]\Iost  undoubtedly  I  can,  sii",  seeing  tliat  I  and  my  "wife 
were  parties — well,  not  exactly  that — but  aware  of  tbe  mar- 
riage which  poor  Mw  Charles  entered  into  with  ]^ancy  Cox." 

Mr.  Maxwell  took  a  long  breath — ^the  intense  attention  he 
had  given  to  the  butler's  words  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  liave 
paralysed  all  other  powers. 

"  If,"  he  at  last  exclaimed,  "  you  can  bring  forward  any 
proof  that  my  young  friend  is  Charles  Marchmont's  son,  I  will 
make  you  an  independent  man  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  I  will  do  that  willingly,"  said  the  old  man,  with  some- 
thing of  pride  in  his  demeanour,  "  without  the  temptation  of 
a  bribe.  I  have  a  letter  "\mtten  by  the  old  baronet,  my 
master,  to  ISTancy's  mother,  which  would,  I  think,  be  a 
sufficient  proof  in  itself.  My  wife,  though  she's  a  good 
woman,  was  fond  of  nagging  at  poor  Mr.  Charles  for  not 
showing,  in  her  opinion,  sufficient  respect  for  those  who,  as 
she  would  say,  had  a  right  to  claim  it.  Mj.  Charles  would 
sometimes  feel  hurt  at  this,  and,  when  the  old  woman  got 
the  letter,  he  sent  it  to  my  wife,  with  a  copy  of  his  o^w^i  reply, 
asking  her,  at  the  same  time,  if  she  would  liaA^e  him  iiiiswer 
it  otherwise.  It  was  almost  the  last  letter  as  ever  I  had 
from  poor  Mr.  Charles,  whom  I  believe  I  loved  as  if  he'd 
been  my  owti  son.  I've  kept  it,  with  some  other  letters  of 
his,  in  my  desk  ever  since.  If  your  young  gentleman  is  the 
son  of  Xancy,  Mrs.  Cox's  daughter,  I'm  ready  to  take  my 
oath  to  it  that  Mr.  Charles  was  his  father." 
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Mr.  ^Eaxwell  was,  for  a  time,  completc4y  overcome  by  the 
emotion  -wliicli  this  unexpected  news  had  occasioned  him. 
Having  got  over  this  first  sensation,  one  of  supreme  happiness 
intervened,  a  feeling  which  was,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  participated  in  by  old  Morgan.  So  burning  Avas  the 
latter  with  impatience  to  carry  tlie  news  to  his  wife,  that  the 
diners  soon  found  it  necessary  to  take  care  of  theii'  plates, 
which,  on  two  occasions,  the  butler  had  succeeded  in  snatch- 
ing away  too  soon. 

A\1ien  ^Ii\  and  ^Mrs.  Annesley  quitted  Florence,  they  left 
Morgan  and  his  wife  b(diind  in  order  that  they  might  settle 
their  accounts  and  see  to  the  selling  of  their  furniture  and 
the  letting  of  theii-  house.  The  old  couple  had  arrived  at  the 
Hall  about  two  hours  before  !Mr.  ]\Iaxwell  made  his  appear- 
ance there.  ]SIrs.  ]Morgan  had  akeady  incpihed  of  lier  mistress 
who  was  the  present  possessor  of  CJranby  Hall,  and  having 
been  told  that  the  recent  inheritor  was  Sir  James  Marchmont 
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an  elderly  man,  slie  and  her  husband  had  thereupon  put  their 
heads  togetlier  fur  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  ]\Iarclnnont 
genealogy.  The}-  were  (piite  sure  tliat  ^Iv.  Adolphus  and 
Mr.  Frederick  ought  to  liave  inherited  before  their  cousin  the 
merchant,  and  in  case  they  were  botii  dead  then  Thomas, 
dear  Mr.  Charles's  son  Avas,  most  certainly  the  rightful  heir. 

"  But  then,"  observed  Mrs.  Morgan,  "  death  don't  spare 
the  young  any  more  than  it  do  the  old,  and  so  I  suppose  as 
all  of  them  three  must  be  gone." 

K  2 
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After  this  conversation  the  butler's  cars  had  been 
naturally  c|uickened  when  he  heard  Tom's  name  mentioned, 
and  it  betrayed  him  into  what  on  more  ordinary  occasions 
he  might  have  considered  a  breach  of  good  manners.  As  he 
helped  ]\Ir.  Maxwell  on  with  his  coat  that  same  night  the 
latter  slipped  a  bank-note  into  the  butler's  hand  which  ho 
shook  warmly  at  the  same  time. 

"  AVhien  may  we  hope  to  see  Mr.  Charles's  son  1 "  said  the 
old  mm  as  he  made  a  respectful  bow  in  acknowledgement  of 
the  gift  and  of  the  friendly  act  which  accompanied  it. 

"  Very  shortly,  I  hope,*'  was  the  reply.  "  My  young 
friend  is  at  Oxford,  now,  but  I  must  go  and  fetch  him  home 
to-morrow,  and  the  first  visit  he  pays  shall  be  here." 
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"  The  rank  is  but  the  gumea's  stamp, 
The  mau's  the  gowcl  for  a"  that." 


^Ik.  ]\Iaxwell  was  ail  impaiieuce  to  be  up  and  off  on  the 
following  morning,  and  Tom  "was  rather  startled  at  liis  unex- 
pected appearance,  the  more  so  as  it  was  evident  by  the  old 
gentleman's  countenance,  tliat  great  news  was  afloat.  iMr. 
Maxwell  was  not  long  in  explaining  what  had  brought  him. 
The  intelligence  appeared  to  Tom  at  hrst  too  good  to  be  true. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed  at  last  with  emotion,  "  if  my  Jionoiir 
is  but  cleared  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  ^Maxwell,  "  not  only  to  clear  your 
honour,  but  to  win  for  you  also  what  is  youi'S  by  right.  1 
cannot  think  your  cousin  will  now  wish  to  dispute  your 
claims,  but  if  he  sliould  decide  in  doing  so,  1  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  contest.'* 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  cseemed  to  authorise  Tom's 
leaving  college  and  his  studies  for  a  time,  and  so  he  accom- 
panied  his   old  friend  back  to  ^Maplewood.       The  day  after 
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their  return  they  rode  over  to  Bolton  Court.  The  Annesleys 
were  not  at  home,  and  this  would  have  occasioned  Mr. 
Maxwell  far  more  disappointment  than  it  did  were  it  not  that 
his  mind  was  just  notv  so  intently  occupied  with  other  things. 
Old  Morgan  and  his  wife  both  happened  to  be  within,  and 
not  a  little  pleased  and  delighted  were  they  at  seeing  Mr. 
Charles's  son.  All  his  father's  letters  were  made  over  to  him, 
as  weir  as  that  very  important  one  which  had  been  written 
b}'  the  old  baronet  to  his  grandmother,  and  in  return,  Tom 
readily  promised  the  worthy  couple  that  they  should  be 
the  fost  to  know  Avhether  his  claims  to  the  title  and  property 
were  admitted. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  the  butler  to  his  spouse,  on  the  de- 
parture of  their  visitors,  *' young  Mr.  Thomas  is  every  bit  as 
well-grown  and  as  fine  a  young  gentleman  as  his  father  was." 
"  Xo  one  would  find  fault  with  the  make  of  him,"  was 
Mrs.  Morgan's  reply,  "  but  la  !  I  was  thinking  of  his  dear 
fatlier  all  the  time  as  I  was  looking  at  him.  'Tis  a  ])ity  he's 
dead  and  gone,  and  that  he  can't  have  what  Avould  be  his  Iw 
right." 

"  I  should  be  as  glad,  ^vife,  as  you  would  l)e,"  was 
Morgan's  reply,  "  to  sec  Mr.  Charles  among  us  again,  but  wc 
can't  have  him  back  for  wishing,  and  so  'tis  as  well  to  be  con- 
tent with  things  as  they  are.  j\Ir.  Thomas  looks  a  real 
gentleman,  and  I've  been  thinking  if  2\Iiss  Laura  will  give  up 
having  anything  more  to  say  to  them  there  forrunners  as  was 
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used  to  be  so  fond  of  riiuniiig  after  her,  and  if  slie  should 
find  herself  content  to  many  respectable  in  her  own  native 
land,  I  could  not  wish  her  a  better  husband  than  oiu-  young 
Charles's  son." 

"  Well  she  might,  if  so  be  as  he  gets  his  o^^^l,  go  further 
and  fare  worse,"  was  the  prudent  housekeepers  comment  on 
this  little  matrimonial  arrangement  of  her  husband's  planning, 
"  but  it's  a  pity,  though,"  she  went  on,  "  as  he  ain't  so  well- 
born on  his  mother's  side  as  he  might  be," 

"  Ah  !"  said  her  husband.  "  you  women  are  all  for  thinking 
so  much  about  birth.  Xow  I  say,  '  handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,'  and  I  doubt  if  the  son  of  every  lady  in  her  own  right 
would  have  acted  so  handsome,  or  behaved  so  civil  and  re- 
spectful as  young  Mr.  Thomas  have  done  by  us." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  seemed  to  be  struck 
with  the  justness  of  her  husband's  remark,  "  and  if  young 
Tom  should  succeed  in  getting  the  title  and  estates,  and  then 
take  a  fancy  to  one  of  our  young  ladies,  I  shan't  say  as  she's 
demeaning  herself  by  marrying  him." 

Tliis  conclusion  being  so  amicabl}'  come  to,  Mrs.  !^[organ 
resumed  her  occupation  that  of  sortmg  out  the  linen,  while 
her  husband  again  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  plate. 
It  was,  as  he  thought,  in  a  "woeful  plight,  however  the  heavy 
censmx's  which  lie  indulged  at  tlie  expense  of  his  predecessor, 
while  brusliing  at  the  tarnished  silver  seemed  to  help  him 
considerably  through  his  labours. 
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From  Bolton  Court  Mr.  Maxwell  and  his  young  friend 
went  on  to  Camm,  Avhere  they  had  an  interview  w^ith  Mr. 
Jenkins.  The  letters  that  had  been  given  up  by  old  Morgan 
were  shown  to  the  lawyer,  wdio  considered  that  they  were 
convincing  proofs  of  Tom's  birth,  and  that  his  claims  to 
the  succession  woidd,  through  their  instrumentality,  and 
through  the  evidence  of  the  two  old  servants,  be  certainly 
admitted  in  any  court  of  law.  "Mr.  Maxwell  WTote  off  at 
once  to  Su-  James,  explaining  matters  to  him,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  he  Avould  now  be  convinced  of  the  legality  of 
his  young  friend's  claims. 

Sir  James  had  always  placed  great  reliance  on  Mr.  Max- 
well's high  sense  of  honour — he  knew  him  too  to  have  been 
,  formerly  accounted  a  man  of  understanding,  though  one  who 
migiit  have,  perhaps,  occasionally  have  allowed  his  feelings  to 
get  the  mastery  over  his  judgment.  His  old  acquaintance 
had  explained  things  to  him  in  so  lucid  a  manner  that  he 
was  now  feeling  eager  to  make  atonement  for  the  wrong  he 
had  hoAvever  unintentionally  done  this  newly-recognised 
cousin  in  withholding  from  him  his  birth-right,  and  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  ready  amply  to  apologise  to  the  older 
man  for  so  willingly  lending  his  ear  to  the  report  that  he  had 
been  made  a  dupe  of.  He  was  not,  though,  one  for  doing 
anything  rashly,  and  he  decided  on  having  a  personal  inter- 
view Avith  the  Morgans  before  giving  expression  to  the 
feelings  which  were  at  vrork  Avithin  him. 
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Sir  James  did  not  feel  vCiT  unhappy  at  tlie  tliuiight  of 
relinquishing  his  title.  He  had  never  been  so  comfortable 
with  it  as  he  had  been  vrithout  it.  It  had  thrown  his  wife 
into  a  state  of  excitement  wliich  rendered  his  home  still  less 
pleasant  to  him  than  it  had  been  formerly.  Jessie,  when  she 
became  Lady  j\Iarclmiont,  was  always  for  doing  or  for  havuig 
somethiiig  which  natm-e  never  had  adapted  her  for  doing  or 
for  having.  Sir  James  was  a  ]>lain,  sensible  man  himself. 
He  liked  his  business,  and  he  liked  liis  few  old  friends, 
though,  he  had  long  perceived  that,  as  Lady  ^Slarchmont,  his 
wife  would  have  gladly  got  quit  of  the  latter.  To  be  sure, 
Lady  Angelina  had  given  her  hand  to  liis  son  under  the  suj)- 
position  that  he  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and  this  circum- 
stance he  felt  to  be  a  little  aAvkward.  Stdl,  neither  he  nor 
Samson  had  in  any  way  acted  dishonourbly,  and  he  was  sure 
if  Lad}-  Angelina  were  a  good,  high-principled  giii  that  she 
woidd  bow  to  circumstances. 

Poor  Sir  James  had,  however,  sundry  misgivings  as 
regarded  her  worth,  though  he  knew  but  too  weU  that  if  she 
were  vain,  and  frivolous,  and  worldly,  she  had,  in  these  re- 
spects, her  match  in  his  son. 

Having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  person  into 
Huntingdonshire,  Sir  James  was  not  long  in  putting  this  de- 
sign into  execution.  His  first  interview  was,  as  he  had 
arranged  it  should  be,  with  the  Morgans,  and,  luuing  per- 
fectly satisfied  himself  that  Tom  was,  after  all,  no  imi)Ostor 
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but,  on  tlio  contrary,  a  man  who  had  been  cruelly  slandered, 
he  hastened  on  from  Bolton  Court  to  Maplewood. 

On  inquiring  if  any  one  were  at  home,  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  sent  in  his  card  by  way  of  announce- 
]nent.  The  old  and  the  young  man  simultaneously  rose  as 
the  merchant  entered. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Maxwell,  "  Sh,"  he  said  to 
Tom,  "  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
you." 

"  Then  I  ask  for  nothing  more,"  said  Tom,  whose  feelings 
of  generosity  were  sure  to  overpower  him  if  a  fallen  antago- 
nist once  offered  an  apology. 

"  Well,  it's  all  I  can  give  you,"  said  his  cousin.  "  The 
title  and  estates  are  yours  already." 

"  I  will  not  claim  them,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  as  long  as  you 
like  to  retain  them.  It  might  be  so  arranged  that  at  your 
death  they  should  come  to  me." 

"  How  grossly  have  I  been  deceived  !"  was  James  March- 
mont's  involuntary  exclamation. 

"It  would  have  been  strange  if  you  had  not  been 
deceived,"  said  Tom,  "  when  there  is,  I  believe,  hardly  a 
man  anywhere  round,  who  is  not  ready  to  swear  to  my  being 
a  scoundrel — anything  that  is  bad." 

"  And  I,"  was  the  merchant's  reply,  "•  am  ready  to  swear 
that  if  there  is  in  all  the  country  round  one  man  by  nature 
more  noble  and  generous  than  aiiotlier,  you  arc  that  man.     I 
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have  been  Sir  James  too  long  alread}^  Ly  many  montli.s — not 
a  day,  not  an  honr  longer  will  I  retain  ^vliat  Avas  never  mine." 

It  was  strange  the  desire  now  felt  by  Tom  that  his  cousin 
should  still  keep  that  title  and  those  possessions  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  so  anxions  to  have  proved  to  be  his.  ^Ir. 
]Maxwell  seemed  to  read  the  thoughts  which  were  at  work  in 
the  young  man's  heart. 

"  I  know  my  worthy  friend,  James  Marchmout,  too  ^vell," 
he  said,  addressing  Tom,  "not  to  feel  certain  that  lie  entirely 
means  what  he  says.  The  handsome  way  in  Avhicli  he  has 
made  over  to  you  what  he  has  now  satistied  himself  is  yours, 
will,  I  aui  sure,  excite  yoiu'  admiration  as  siucerely  as  it  does 
mine." 

"  Then  I  nuist  say  to  you  both  what  Sir  Thomas  just  nov,' 
said  to  me — that  I  ask  for  nothing  more,"  and  the  merchant 
rose  to  depart. 

"  You  are  not  going  yet,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell.  "  ^Vhy,  avc 
have  hardly  had  time  to  renew  our  long  interrupted  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  We  may  do  that  another  time,"  said  James  Marchmont. 
"  Just  now  I  am  anxious  to  disposses  my  wife  of  the  idea 
that  she  is  a  baronet's  lady.  I  should  numtiou,  before 
leaving,  that  as  yet  I  have  received  nothing  from  the 
estate." 

"But  I  suspect,  sh,"  said  Tom,  "that  it  hag  cost  you 
something,  nevertheless." 
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"  Xotliiiig  thai  you  can  in  any  way  Ijc  called  to  pay." 
"  May  1  ask  for  a  contiuuatiou  of  our  acquaintance  1 "  said 
Tom,  as  his  cousin  Avas  in  tlie  act  of  departing,   and  the 
A'oung  man  showed  l)y  his  tone   and  manner  that  he  had 
asked  for  what  he  considered  to  be  a  favoui'. 

'•  Most  undoubtedly,"  said  the  merchant,  with  a  gratified 
look.  "  ]\Iy  card  will  show  you  where  I  am  to  be  met  with 
in  London.  If,  at  any  time,  my  house  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  pray  do  not  scruple  to  come  to  it." 

"What  a  noble-hearted  man  that  is!"  was  Tom's  lirst 
exclamation  when  their  visitor  had  departed. 

"  He  was  always  a  man  of  sterling  worth,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  we  know  these  are  the  men  who  act  well  on  an 
emergency." 

"  I  feel  a  delicacy,"  said  Tom,  colouring  as  he  spoke, 
*'  about  adopting  a  title  to  which  a  ten  months'  possessio]j 
seems  to  me  to  have  given  my  cousin  almost  a  right.  He  is, 
too,  a  nearer  relation  than  myself." 

"  Wo  men  of  business,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  '•  don't 
understand  tliese  scruples.  The  title  is  yours,  and  so  it 
would  be  Quixotism  on  your  part  to  decline  accepting  it." 

"  T  wish,"  said  Tom,  still  feelmg  uneasy,  "  I  coidd  do 
something  to  show  my  cousin  the  great  respect  I  hold  him 
in  1 " 

*'  Avail  yourself  of  Ins  proffered  hospitality  the  next  time 
you  arc  in  town,"   was  Mr.   Maxwell's  reply.     *'  If  I  know 
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James  ^rarchinont  as  well  as  I  think  I  know  liim,  you  could 
do  nothing  that  would  gratify  him  more  than  in  laying 
yourself  under  an  obligation  to  him  of  that  kind." 

Tom  thought  this  hut  a  poor  return  to  make  for  the  mer- 
chant's generous  relinquishment  of  what  he  had  hitherto 
accounted  his.  However,  he  always  avoided  anything  like 
an  argument  with  his  old  friend,  and  he  made  up  his  mmd 
therefore,  without  further  ado,  to  accept  the  gifts  that  fortune 
had  allotted  him. 
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CHAPTER  YIT. 

BUSINESS    ARRANGEMENTS. — TOM    BECOMES   THE    FASHION. 

The  Dods  of  Barking  had,  from  generation  to  generation, 
been  agents  to  the  Grranby  property,  so  that  the  office  was 
looked  npon  1)Y  them  quite  as  an  heir-loom.  Tom  had 
had  no  intention  of  making  any  change  until  he  discovered 
that  his  old  enemy,  Jacob  Bii-ch,  belonged  to  the  firm.  As 
soon,  hoAvever,  as  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  a  new  light 
seemed  to  strilvc  across  his  mind.  Jacob  was,  he  now  felt 
assured,  the  originator  of  all  those  evil  reports  which  had 
been  put  into  such  general  circidation,  and  he  could  not  have 
felt  more  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  taking  a  snake  into  his 
bosom  than  he  did  to  the  thought  of  coming  in  apparently 
friendly  contact  with  his  former  foe.  He  decided  at  once  on 
putting  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and,  after 
settling  this  point,  and  being  assured  by  that  A\'ortliy  lawyer 
that  he  could  arrange  all  other  matters  satisfactorily,  without 
his  new  client's  presence,  Tom  again  returned  to  Oxford  and 
to  his  studies  there. 

Granby  Hall  was  still  to  be  looked  on  as  Lady  ^larchmont's 
home  till  the  commencement  of  the  year,  at  which  time  she 
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expected  that  her  future  place  of  residence  would  be  quite 
ready  to  receive  her.  The  old  family  seat  was  then  to  he  let, 
if  possible,  for  a  few  years.  On  leaving  Oxford,  Tonvs  fur- 
ther studies'would  probably  obHge  hiin  to  be  much  in  to^ni, 
and  when  not  there  Mr.  ]Sraxwell  had  assured  him  that  he 
would  still  he  welcome  at  Maplewood.  This  generous  fiiend 
undertook,  also,  to  pay  all  the  immediate  expenses  which  the 
succession  would  entail,  and,  as  any  remonstrance  against 
such  excessive  liberality  was  taken  ungraciously  by  the  old 
man,  Tom  felt  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  the 
favours  thus  heaj^ed  upon  him,  while  3[r.  ]\[axwell  received 
from  him  in  return  a  Ciift  which  is,  unfortunately,  a  good  deal 
rarer  than  gold.  The  emotions  of  genuine  gratitude  are 
known  to  the  finer  and  nobler  natures  only,  and  it  was  with 
these  emotions  that  Tom's  heart  was  just  now  overflowing. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  presumed  that  our  hero  would  have 
readily  sacrificed  all  that  he  possessed  if,  by  so  doing,  he 
could  have  in  any  way  served  his  benefactor.  At  present, 
indeed,  Mr.  ^laxwell  had  Tom's  affections  so  entu-ely  to 
himself,  that  the  latter  felt  as  if  he  would  hardly  care  to  think 
or  act  Avithout  his  friend's  concurrence. 

The  whole  neighbom-liood  had  shown  a  wonderful  alacrity 
in  renouncing  its  prejudices,  and  it  was  just  now  disposed  to 
give  the  young  baronet  credit  for  every  good  quality  whicii 
his  eccentric  friend  might  choose  to  father  him  with.  How- 
ever, for  some  fancy  of  his  own,  ^Ir,  ^laxweli  thought  fit  to 
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be  siuixnlarly  silent  as  regarded  Tom's  virtues  :  indeed,  lie 
seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  sliowing  a  conteiiiptuoiis  indifference 
as  to  vrliat  opinions  might,  for  the  future,  be  formed  concern- 
ing him.  One  day,  when  ]\Ir.  i\Iartin  was  expatiating  to  him 
on  the  friendly  feeling  which  society  now  entertained  for  our 
hero,  and  on  its  eagerness  to  receive  him  into  its  bosom,  Mr. 
Maxwell  remarked,  with  some  asperity,  that  he  hoped  society 
would  kmdly  beware  of  spoiling  his  young  friend,  whom  he 
had  no  reason  to  look  upon  as  immaculate. 

"  Tom  did  very  well,"  he  said,  "  without  society.  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  he  suffers  now  from  getting  too  much  of  it." 

^Ir.  ^Martin  had  anticipated,  in  reply  to  his  courteous  ob- 
servations, an  answer  breathing  more  of  gratitude  than  did 
the  one  he  received.  However,  old  Maxwell  was  known  to 
be  a  churl,  so  tliere  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this  unwilling- 
ness on  his  ]nxrt  to  express  his  obligation  to  society  for  its 
condescending  intention  of  taking  uj>  one  whom  it  had 
hitherto  so  determinately  kept  at  bay. 

"When  will  Sir  Thomas  be  returning?"  inquired  ^Ir. 
Martin,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"I  am  expecting  him  back  on  the  18th,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then,"  said  the  polite  old  bachelor,  "  I  shall  very  shortly 
do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  on  him." 

Mr.  ^Maxwell  was  not  in  his  heart  displeased  at  this 
announcement,  but  he  seemed  bent  .just  now  on  being 
unamiable.     He  received  it  therefore  with  coldness,  assuring 
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his  old  frieu'l  that  lie  nee  .1  not  hurry  himself  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  Then  observing  a  look  of  mortification  on  the 
countenance  of  his  courteous  visitor,  he  drew  aside  the  veil  of 
churlishness  which  had  so  often  of  late  years  obscured  the 
light  of  his  kind  and  nobler  qualities,  and  with  a  pleasant 
smile  on  his  face, 

"Come  and  dine  with  us,"  he  said,  "on  the  19th,  unless 
you  have  some  better  engagement." 

A  ready  assent  was  given  to  this  proposal,  and  punctually 
at  the  hour  of  seven,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  invited 
guest  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  at  Maplewood. 
His  manner  towards  our  hero,  on  the  occasion  of  tliis,  his 
first  introduction  to  him,  was  deferential  to  an  excess.  The 
kind  man's  conscience  had,  in  fact  been  smiting  him.  He 
had,  as  he  now  thought,  been  too  ready  to  adopt  ±he  general 
opinion  respecting  the  young  baronet,  and  for  this  error  he 
was  eager  to  make  all  the  atonement  he  could.  Tom  felt 
somewhat  abashed  by  the  old  man's  deferential  demeanour  ; 
for,  in  truth,  hero-worsliip  was  about  the  last  thing  that  our 
friend  coveted.  ^Ir.  ^Martin  was  observant  enough  to  discover 
this,  and  immediately  his  maimer  changed.  He  put  himself, 
indeed,  on  so  easy  and  familiar  footing  with  the  young  man 
that  before  the  evening  was  over,  Tom  felt  as  much  at  home 
with  his  elderly  guest,  as  if  he  had  known  him  for  years. 
On  taking  leave,  ^Ir.  ^Martin  expressed  warmly  his  pleasure 
at    having   made    the    baronet's   acquaintance,    and    he   was 
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perfectly  sincere  in  wliat  he  said  ;  indeed  so  prepossessed  was 
he  in  favour  of  Tom,  that  he  made  a  visit  to  Granby  Hall  on 
the  following  day  for  the  express  purpose  of  eulogising  him. 
The  task  was  so  congenial  a  one  that  Mr.  ]\Iartin  Avas  all- 
impatient  to  enter  upon  it. 

*'  I  was,"  lie  ohserved  to  Lady  Marchmojit,  "  dining  at 
Maple  wood  yesterday,  Allien  T  had  the  pleasure  of  a  first 
introduction  to  Sir  Thomas.  He  is  really  a  very  gentle- 
manly fellow,  indeed.  Xo  one  would  ever  guess  by  his 
manner  and  way  of  talking  that  his  mother  had  been  a 
servant  or  sometliing  of  that  kind." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  wc  must  have  him  here  some  day," 
said  lier  Ladyship  in  reply  :  "  1  feel  that  we  ought  to  make 
his  accpiaintauce." 

"You  will,  [  assure  you,  hnd  that  it  is  quite  worth  making. 
I  don't  know  any  young  man  in  this  neighbourhood  Avlio  is 
so  generally  prepossessing.  Those  seem  to  be  pleasant  neigh- 
bours of  Maxwells,  the  Annesleys  T  mean,"  Mr,  Martin  ram- 
bled on.  "  They  liave  cpiite  brouglit  my  old  friend  out.  He 
was  so  regretting  yesterday  evening  tiiat  they  were  not  of  ouu 
party,  but  it  appears  they  are  not  at  home  just  now." 

"  Does  Mr.  Maxwell  want  to  marry  Laura  Annesley, 
himself,"  inquhed  Juliana,  "  or  has  he  a  fancy  for  marrying 
her  to  our  cousin  ?  because  some  people  say  one  thing  and 
some  another."  "  I  hanlly  imagine  Maxwell  would  be  disposed 
to  marry  again  at  his  tunc  of  life,"  was  the  reply,  "I  think, 
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though  it  is  very  i>robabh^,  that  he  would  he  glad    lo  seu  his 
young  friend  engaged  to  so  charming  a  girl." 

This  observation  caused  Lady  Marchmont  at  once  to 
decide  in  her  own  mind  that  she  would  be  beforehand  with 
the  Annesleys,  and  that  Tom  should  have  the  benefit  of 
knowing  her  own  daughters  first. 

Emily  had  this  same  month  of  December  attained  the  age 
of  eighteeen.  She  had  just  been  to  her  hrst  ball,  and  every 
one  present  had  admitted  that  her  claims  to  beauty  wore 
unrivalled.  Xever  before  had  Emily  found  herself  in  such  a 
Paradise  of  bliss.  The  admiring  glances  of  the  gay  assembly 
had  brought  animation  to  her  beautiful  features,  had  lent 
a  yet  lovlier  hue  to  her  always  lovely  complexion,  and  had 
given  an  additional  lustre  to  her  large  blue  eyes.  The  success 
attendant  on  her  first  entrance  into  life  had  been  even  greater 
than  her  mother  had  anticipated,  rnfortunately,  however, 
there  were  in  the  neighbourhood  but  few  eligible  young  men 
for  Emily's  beauty  to  entice  :  and  in  the  juTsent  low  state 
of  the  matrimonial  market,  it  seemed  as  if  an  alliance  with 
her  cousin  would  be  about  the  best  she  could  make.  Tt  was 
very  certain  that  Sir  Thomas's  estates  would  not  cpiickly 
render  him  rich,  but  then  there  was  the  supposition  amount- 
ing, it  might  be  said  to  a  certainty,  tliat  from  other  resources 
Tom  would  have  wealth  enough  by  and  bye  :  and,  taking 
this  consideration  into  account,  it  seemed  as  if  the  young 
Baronot  might   bo    a   good    euoufib    '•  pnrti ""    oxni    for    the 
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dawning  belle  of  the  county.  At  all  eYeiiU  Tom  must  be 
invited  to  the  Hall,  so  said  her  Ladyship,  and  it  woidd  then 
be  time  enough  to  decide  Avhether  this  hitherto  unacknow- 
ledged cousin  Avcre  presentable  or  not. 
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tom's  visit   to   the   seat   of   TI[S   axcestors, 

A  da.y  or  two  after  lier  interview  witli  ^^Ir.  ;^^a^tin,  Lady 
^[arclimont  in  taking  lier  accustomed  drive,  liad  liappened  to 
clioose  the  road  leading  to  ^Maplewood.  A  second  time  Tom  liad 
to  pass  her.  Her  sharp  eyes  had  descried  him  at  some  little 
distance,  and  the  coacliman,  was  in  consequence,  ordered  im- 
mediately to  jiull  up. 

With  bows  and  smiles  was  our  hero  summoned  to  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  in  her  most  gracious  manner  Lady 
3Iarchmont  expressed  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  seeing  him, 
and  the  hope  that  they  might  soon  have  a  visit  from  him 
at  the  Hall.  Her  two  elder  daughters,  wlio  were  witli  her, 
looked  their  pleasure,  though  their  mother  did  not  allow  them 
time  to  express  any  ;  and  the  hows  and  smiles  of  all  three 
were  still  more  profuse  as  the  carriage  drove  on. 

On  his  return  home  Tom  de5cri])ed  to  Mr.  Maxwell  the 
wonderful  friendliness  of  her  Ladyship's  greeting,  Avith  which 
however,  he  seemed  to  ho  more  amused  than  flattered. 

"It  is  just  what  you  might  have  expected,"  groAvled  Mr. 
Maxwell.     '•  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  vour  ciirum- 
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stances  since  you  last  encountered  your  cousins.  A  pressing 
invitation  is  sure  to  come  next." 

"  I  hope  not  ! "  was  Tom's  reply. 

That  same  evening  there  wa§  a  dinner  party  at  Granby 
Hall.  Mr.  Martin,  Harry  Harewood,  Mr.  Chase,  ^Ir.  and 
and  Mrs.  Strong  and  their  two  daughters  were  among  the 
company  assembled. 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  quite  an  addition  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  young  Tom  Marchmont,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  who 
seemed  at  present  bent  on  making  up  for  Mr.  Maxwell's 
disinclination  to  publish  the  good  qualities  of  his  protege,  by 
himself  introducing  them  on  every  possible  occasion. 

"  I  am  told  he  don't  hunt,"  said  Mr.  Chase. 

"  Oh  !  depend  upon  it  that  will  all  come  in  time,"  observed 
Mr.  Martin.  "  I  should  say  the  young  Baronet  is  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  not  to  go  with  the  feeling  of  the  county. 
Take  my  word  for  it  he  will  lend  himself  to  everything  that 
is  likely  to  further  its  amusements." 

''  I'll  say  this  for  Sh  Thomas,"  observed  Harry  Harewood, 
"he  knows  how  to  shoot,  and  that  is  mora  than  can  be  said 
of  every  man.  It  always  makes  me  angry  when  I  see  a 
fellow  professing  to  be  a  sportsman  maim,  perhaps,  two  un- 
fortunate birds  before  he  has  the  good  luck  to  kill  one.  I 
call  it  simply  brutality  that,  and  not  sport." 

"  Sir  Thomas  possesses  so  many  of  the  qualities  that  con- 
stitute a  good   sportsman,"  observed   Mr.    Martin,    "  that  I 
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confess  to  being  surprised  at  not  having  seen  him  long  ere 
this  in  the  hunting-field." 

"We  are  sure  to  see  him  there  now,"  observed  Bessy 
Strong.  "  He  may  have  kept  away  hitherto  from  knowing 
none  of  us.  He  is  such  a  capital  rider,  and  so  good  looking. 
Have  you  seen  liim,  Georgie,  dear  1 " 

"  We  met  him  to-day,"  was  Georgie's  reply.  "  Mamma  is 
going  to  ask  him  here." 

"  I  shall  find  it  a  deucedly  awk^'ard  thing  meeting  him 
though,"  said  Harry  Harewood. 

"  Oh  !  no,  you  won't,"  said  Georgie  coaxingly.  "  You  and 
he  will  be  the  most  intimate  of  friends  before  you  have  been 
together  half-an-hour." 

*'Well,  thank  heaven!  "  said  Harry,  "  he's  not  much  like 
that  other  cousin  of  yours.  A  more  thorough-going  ass  than 
that  iVllo^v  I  never  before  set  eyes  on  I " 

''  Is  it  the  young  Marchmont  who  married  Lady  Angelina 
Peckham  that  you  are  talking  about  ? "  inquii-ed  ^Ir.  Chase. 

"  It  is,"  said  Juliana.  "  We  did  not  any  of  us  at  all  fancy 
him  when  we  had  him  here." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Chase.  "  I  have  been 
staying  in  the  same  house  with  them  down  in  Leicestershire. 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  man  so  bullied  and  hen-pecked. 
I  didn't  fancy  hhn  ujucli,  but  I  fancied  liis  wife  a  good  deal 
less." 

"  Lady  Angelina   was  a  very   iine-looking  girl,  and    well 
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broiight  up  too,  I  should  imagine,"  observed  Lady  March- 
mont.  "  I  lioped  she  might  have  made  something  of 
Samson.  I  fancy  he  never  had  a  chance  at  home  of  becom- 
ing like  other  young  men." 

Mr.  Maxwell  proved  a  true  prophet.  It  was  not  long  ere 
Lady  Marchmont's  coachman  appeared  at  Maplewood  with  a 
note  for  Tom   the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Sir  Thomas, 

My  cliildren  and  I  arc  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  relation  whom  we  all  feel  now  that  we 
ought  to  have  knoAvn  and  valued  long  ago.  Will  you  to- 
morrow (Tuesday)  join  our  family  party  and  remain  with  us 
till  Thursday  1  With  my  best  regards  to  'Mv.  Maxwell  I 
am  yours  sincerely, 

Emily  ^Iarchmont. 

Tom's  first  impulse  was  to  reject  the  invitation,  and  Mr. 
Maxwell's  feelings  went  with  this  inclination  on  the  part  oC 
the  new  Baronet.  However,  liis  judgment  whispered  to  him 
that  it  would  not  be  the  most  desu^able  line  of  conduct  for 
his  young  friend  to  pursue.  He  had  no  fear  of  Tom's  getting 
too  fond  of  any  of  his  cousins.  Had  he  contemplate!  such  a 
possibility  it  is  probable  that  this  proposed  visit  to  Gran1)y 
Hall  would  never  have  been  paid.  It  was  instead  with  the 
fullest  reliance  on  our  hero's  prudence  and  discrimination 
that,  on  his  expressing  his  determination  not  to  accept  the 
invitation,  his  old  friend  advised  him  against  so  hostile  a 
proceeding. 
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"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  you  could  hardly  do  that.  They  are 
your  cousins,  living  just  now  in  your  house.  If  you  decide 
on  declining  all  civility  firom  them  on  the  plea  of  their 
taking  up  a  false  impression,  there  is  no  family,  with  one 
exception,  from  which  you  could  consistently  accept  any. 
You  are  too  young,  yet,  to  become  nnsanthropical  and  to  keep 
aloof  from  mankind,  though  you  will  perhaps  find  by-and- 
bye,  as  I  have  done,  how  much  there  is  to  disgust  one  in 
one's  intercourse  with  others.  .It's  a  bad  world,  Tom,  but 
you  and  I  won't  mend  it  by  keeping  out  of  it,  so  my  advice 
to  you  is  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to  improve  it  a  little 
if  you  can." 

It  was  anjlhing  but  willingly  that  Tom  adopted  his  old 
friend's  advice,  though  just  now  he  would  have  thought  it  a 
positive  sin  on  his  part  to  go  against  it. 

3Ir.  ^laxwell  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  his  young  friend's 
rueful  countenance  as  the  latter  was  about  to  start  on  the 
following  morning  for  Granby  Hall. 

"  You  won't  prolong  your  visit,"  were  the  old  man's  last 
words,  and  spoken  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  I  won't,"  was  the  reply,  uttered 
with  unusual  emphasis. 

Poor  Tom  as  he  journeyed  onwards  contrived  to  conjure 
up  all  sorts  of  horrors  which  were  to  be  attendant  on  his 
visit.  His  imagination  did  not,  however,  on  this  occasion  at 
all  picture  things  as  they  were  to  be.     Xo  one  knew  better 
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than  Lady  Marchmont  how  to  make  herself  agreeable  when 
she  pleased,  and  her  two  elder  daughters  could  also  smile 
and  be  affable  when  it  suited  tliem.  Emily  had  a  charming 
manner  of  her  own,  ami  she  made  herself  fascinating  to  all 
the  world,  and  to  each  individual  in  particular.  Tom  felt 
very  nervous  as  he  drove  up  to  the  stately-looking  mansion, 
but  after  a  very  erect  footman  had  ushered  him  into  the 
drawing-room  all  liis  nervous  feelings  had  vanished. 

Lady  ^Marclimont  came  uj)  to  liim  and  took  both  his  hands 
in  hers. 

"It  was  so  kind  of  you,"  she  said,  "to  accept  my  invita- 
tion on  such  short  notice.  Emily,  dear,  you  have  not  seen 
your  cousin  before.  Come  and  let  me  introduce  you  to 
hhn." 

Tom's  recollection  of  Lizzie  was  gradually  fading  away  and 
the  loveliness  which  at  this  moment  rose  to  view  in  the  form 
of  Emily  Marchmont,  had  already  made  our  mipulsive  hero 
its  worshipper.  Truly  had  his  old  friend  asserted  that  Tom 
was  not  immacidate,  seeing  that  a  fair  face  and  form  could 
thus  at  once  render  him  a  slave. 

A  glow  of  pleasure  brightened  up  the  lovely  features  which 
he  gazed  upon.  Emily  knew  that  she  had  w(.»n  anotlier 
admirer. 

Tender  incpiiries  were  made  by  Lady  Marchmont  after  dear 
Mr.  Maxwell,  and  many  regrets  expressed  at  his  having  so 
completely  retired  from  the  world.      Tom's  future  ])lans,  the 
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duration  of  his  college  life,  liis  own  sentiments  towards  Mr. 
Maxwell,  which,  as  it  appeared,  were  entirely  in  accordance 
with  her  Ladyship's,  all  this  afiforded  matter  for  much 
interesting  conversation.  Had  Tom  been  ilis  hostess's  o^vn 
son,  she  could  hardly  have  shown  a  more  tender  interest  in 
him,  and  he  was  made  to  feel  in  every  way  that  he  was  a 
welcome .  and  an  honoured  guest.  It  was  for  his  especial 
benefit  that  Juliana  and  Georgie  were  called  upon  to  play  and 
Emily  to  sing.  The  latter  had  a  fine  voice  which  had  been 
well  cultivated,  and  the  songs  which  she  had  recently  been 
taught  by  a  first-rate  master  she  saug  extremely  well.  The 
evening  passed  away  quickly  enough  and  long  before  Tom 
retired  to  his  own  room  he  had  corny  to  the  conclusion  that 
ladies  of  fashion  were  not,  after  all,  the  bugbears  which  his 
own  imagination  had  pictured  them  as  being.  He  was,  at  all 
events,  sui-e  that  some  among  them  weie  very  affable,  very 
conversationable,  and  sometimes,  also,  extremely  beautiful. 

As  Tom  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  that  night,  bright 
visions  of  the  future  floated  across  his  brain,  wherein  a  form 
resembling  that  of  Emily  was  always  prominent. 

Lady  Marchmont  and  Georgie  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been 
comparing  notes  and  they  had  come  to  the  decision  that  Tom 
was  really  much  to  be  liked,  and  that  they  would  never  have 
to  feel  ashamed  of  him  in  any  compan}'  whatever.  Our  hero  was 
not,  however,  privy  to  these  councils,  and  so  an  anxious  and  a 
diffident  feeling  fluttered  across  his  heart  as,  on  the  following 
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morning  he  descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  he  foiind 
the  family  aheady  assembled.  He  had  become  very  distrustful 
of  his  own  powers  of  pleasing,  and  there  was  one  among  that 
party  of  women  whose  smile  of  approbation  seemed  to  have 
become  dearer  to  him  almost  than  life  itself.  However,  a  smile 
as  radiant  as  he  could  have  wished,  lighted  up  the  fair  girl's 
countenance,  as  with  her  own  peculiar  grace  she  accosted  him. 
Tom  was  at  once  transported  into  a  region  of  bliss.  Lady 
Marchmont  was  a  keen  and  a  close  observer  of  all  that  might  in 
any  way  concern  her  own  or  her  daughter's  interests.  She 
saw  at  one  that  Tom's  heart  had  in  it  sometliing  of  a  com- 
bustible nature,  and  she  more  than  suspected  that  Emily's 
beauty  had  already  set  it  in  a  blaze.  The  pleasure  whicli 
this  discovery  aiforded  her  was  excessive. 

"  You  must  not  leave  us  to-morrow,"  she  said,  ^vith  the 
affectionate  manner  of  an  old  friend.  "  We  shall  hardly 
have  had  time  to  get  acquainted  with  you  if  you  do.  I  quite 
depend  on  your  remaining  with  us  till  Saturday.  Xext  week 
we  shall  be  in  all  the  confu-iion  of  changing  house." 

Tom  felt  undecided  as  to  whether  he  would  accept  or  not 
this  invitation  to  lengthen  his  visit,  until  he  rested  his  eyes 
on  Emily's  face  as  she  sate  opposite  to  him.  He  read  in  it  a 
desire  that  he  should  remain,  and  so  his  mind  was  made  up 
at  once. 

The  post  came  in,  bringing  witli  it  a  goodly  supply  of 
letters.     One  of  these  was  especially  cliosen  by  Lady  March- 
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mont  to  be  read  first,  and  liaviiig  got  tiirougii  tlie  operation, 
— "  I  iind,"  she  said,  addressing  lier  daugliters  generally, 
"  tliat  Lord  and  Lady  Mande villa  will  be  bere  to-day  instead 
of  to-morrow.  They  are  prevented  going  to  the  Grahames  on 
account  of  illness,  so  they  mean  to  come  on  here  at  once.  I 
shall  be  so  glad,"  she  added,  turning  to  Toin,  "  to  introduce 
you  to  such  very  charming  friends  of  ours."' 

Tom's  feelings  of  pleasure  at  this  announcement  was 
simply  awakened  b}-  the  fact  that  Lord  !Mandeville  was 
going  to  bring  a  wife  with  him,  and  that  there  would,  in 
consequence,  be  no  fear  of  his  finding  a  rival  in  this  charm- 
ing fi'iend  of  his  cousins. 

"  You  should  have  brought  your  horse  with  you,"  the 
latter  observed  pleasantly.  **  My  daughters  are  all  riders, 
and  we  have  so  few  horses  oui'selves." 

Tom  wished  most  heartily  that  he  had  done  so,  as  it  now 
appeared  that  such  an  arrangement  would  have  given  satis- 
faction. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Emily,  "  coidd  not  William  go  and  fetch 
cousin  Tom's  horse  ?  Lady  Mande ville  is  sure  to  want  to 
ride  to-morrow,  and  you  know  we  have  only  tAvo  riding 
horses  of  our  own." 

Lady  ^[arclimont  considered  a  little. 

"  I  will  see  about  it,"  she  at  last  said,  "  but  I  wanted 
William  to  drive  us  over  to  Grreyheld  this  afternoon.  I 
wished  to  show  vour  cousin  our  future  home." 
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Tom  was  getting  thoroiighl}'  anuoyed  with  himself  for 
having  been  so  very  stupid,  and  he  racked  his  brains  to  find 
some  means  of  correcting  his  mistake  without  putting  her 
Ladyship  to  much  trouble. 

"  If  I  could  get  any  messenger,"  he  said,  "  to  go  for  me  to 
Camm,  T  know  a  man  thero  who  would,  I  think,  fetch  me 
my  horse  readily  enough." 

*'  A  capital  plan,"  said  Lady  Marchmont.  "  We  can,  I 
think,  easily  find  a  messenger  to  go  so  far." 

"  Then  I  will  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Maxwell  and  send  it  by 
him,"  said  Tom. 

"  Yes,  do,"  was  the  reply  of  her  Ladyship  who  seemed  at 
present  disposed  to  look  upon  all  the  3^oung  Baronet's  ideas  as 
the  true  emanations  of  o-enius. 

Breakfast  was  generally  a  very  long  meal  at  Granby  Hall. 

When  over  Lady  Marchmont  told  Tom  she  would  like  to 
have  a  little  conversation  with  him  on  matters  of  business. 
The  furniture,  the  plate,  everything  was  legally  his. 

"  T  really  think,"  she  said  as  they  were  closeted  together, 
that  T  ought  to  make  some  compensation  to  you  for  the 
use  of  your  house  and  furniture  during  the  last  twelvemonths." 

"  I  should  be  distressed  beyond  measure,"  replied  Tom 
with  warmth,  ''at  your  thinking  of  doing  any  thing  nf  the 
sort." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Marchmont,  taking  out  her  pocket- 
liandkcrchief  and  touching  her  eyes  with  it  as  she  spoko,   "  T 
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must  feel  very  thiinkful  that  Providence  liaving  deprived  me 
of  a  son,  should  have  supplied  his  place  with  one  -whose  very 
generous  beha\'iour  disposes  me  to  regard  in  the  same  light." 

This  speech  of  her  ladyship's  quite  went  to  Tom's  heart, 
and  just  now  he  seemed  hardly  able  to  forgive  himself  for 
having  got  possession  of  the  house  which  had  so  long  l)een 
hers.  How  noble  and  generous  must  her  nature  be,  since  it 
could  prompt  her  to  feel  thus  kindly  towards  one  Avho  was, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  sending  her  from  her  old  home  !  ►So 
thought  Tom,  and,  overpowered  with  the  tlicmght  he  thus 
expressed  it  in  words — 

"  I  am  thinking  myself  that  had  you  not  alre;idy  taken 
another  place  I  should  have  asked  you  to  remain  liere  for 
some  years  at  all  events.  It  will  be  very  long  before  T  shall 
be  able  to  afford  to  live  here  myself." 

"  You  have  not  yet  made  any  arrangement  aljout  letting  it, 
I  suppose  ?"  said  Lady  IMarclimont. 

''  I  have  not,  but  ISIr.  Maxwell  advises  me  to  try  and  do 
so." 

The  thought  came  across  lier  Ladyship's  mind  tliat  the 
proper  thing  f  <r  Mr.  ^Maxwell  ti:>  do  would  be  to  come  down 
with  a  handsome  sum  of  money  so  as  to  clear  off  some  of  the 
debts  on  the  estate,  and  to  enable  Tom,  his  college  education 
being  ended,  to  come  liimself  and  live  on  his  own  property. 
However,  she  had  already  ]ierceived  that  oiu-  hero  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirrv  of  his  old  fn'pnd,  and    thorcforo  sho  did 
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not  venture  on  hazarding  such  a  remark.  She  proposed, 
instead,  all  business  matters  having  been  so  satisfactorily 
arranged,  that  Tom  should  take  a  walk  with  her  round  his 
own  premises. 

"  One  gets  attached  to  the  trees  and  the  walks  about  a 
place  one  has  occupied  for  many  years,"  Lady  Marchmont 
observed  in  reply  to  an  admiring  exclamation  on  the  part  of 
her  companion. 

They  had  just  arrived  at  what  was  called  the  holly-walk, 
the  well-kept  turf  of  which  invited  every  passer-by  to  saunter 
along  it.  The  beautiful  evergreens  which  sheltered  it  on 
each  side  were  covered  with  berries,  and  on  this  clear  Decem- 
ber morning  the  whole  appearance  of  the  walk  was  most 
inviting. 

"  It  was  my  children's  favourite  play-ground — this  walk," 
her  Ladyship  went  on,  her  features  assuming  an  air  of  melan- 
choly musing  as  she  spoke.  *'  Poor  Emily  is  always  saying 
how  she  wishes  we  could  carry  it  away  with  us." 

Again  Tom's  heart  smote  him.  He  was  the  cause  of  this 
rending  of  old  associations.  It  Avas  he  who  was  depriving 
them  of  their  beautiful  trees  and  walks,  as  well  as  of  the  old 
home  that  had  hitherto  sheltered  them.  Had  there  been  a 
spark  of  envy  or  jealousy  in  then  natures  they  could  never 
have  received  him  as  they  had  done,  and  yet  that  immediate 
desire  shown  by  them  to  be  friendly  and  courteous  had  been 
received  hy  him  almost  A^ith  a  sneer,  while  his  inclination 
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pitality. Tom  felt  something  of  that  abasement  of  soul 
which  true  penitence  produces,  while  these  magnanimous 
cousins  were  easUy  exalted  by  his  strong  imagination  to  the 
pedestal  of  true  greatness.  Lady  Marchmont  perceived  that 
her  o-svn  and  her  children's  trials  were  working  to  good  eftect 
on  the  heart  of  our  hero,  and  she  considered  him  in  a  fit 
state  already  to  be  twisted  round  her  own  or  her  daughter's 
little  finger. 

When  luncheon  was  ended  they  went  off  at  once  to  Grey- 
field,  as  Lady  Marchmont  was  anxious  to  be  back  in  time  to 
receive  her  noble  guests.  The  party  consisted  of  Lady 
Marchmont,  Georgiana,  Emily,  and  Tom.  The  road  was  a 
pretty  one  and  the  country  looked  to  as  much  advantage  as  it 
well  could  on  a  fine  day  in  winter.  Tom  enjoyed  the  drive 
and  admired  the  place,  whereupon  her  Ladyship  most 
smilingly  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  often  be  their 
guest  when  they  were  once  established  there. 

This  was  all  very  pleasant  and  very  flattering  to  the  heart 
of  a  young  man  who,  with  no  actual  experience  of  the  ways 
of  fashionable  life,  had  led  himself  to  suppose  that  snubbings 
and  buffetings  were  apt  to  be  the  portion  of  those  rash  out- 
siders who  presumed  to  enter  its  sacred  precincts.  Tom  was 
not  blest  "with  that  rarest  of  endowments — an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders.  This  might  have  signified  but  little  were  it 
not  that  just  now  ho  was  unfortunately  disposed   to  give   up 
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tlie  advantages  he  had  hitherto  derived  from  ]Mr.  Maxwell's 
many  years  of  experience.  He  even  imagined  that,  young 
as  he  "was,  he  shouhl  be  able  to  convince  that  very  slu-ewd 
old  man  that  his  judgment  as  regarded  these  very  neAv  friends 
of  his  own  had  hitherto  altogether  led  him  astray.  If  he 
could  have  witnessed  the  expression  on  his  friend's  face  as 
the  latter  read  his  note,  Tom  would  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  task  was  likely  to  prove  a  difficult  one. 

It  was  for  the  first  time  since  his  acr[uaintance  with  Tom. 
had  commenced  that  Mr.  Maxwell  began  to  have  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  future  career  of  this  adopted  son  of  his.  In 
recommending  him  not  to  decline  Lady  Marchmont's  invita- 
tion he  had  little  imagined  that  a  warm  intimacy  was  going 
so  quickly  to  s])ring  out  of  it'.  He  had,  as  we  know,  a 
decided  antipathy  to  the  Marchmonts  himself,  and  he  was 
apt  to  identify  his  young  friend's  feelings  with  his  own.  He 
forgot  Tom's  youth  and  inexperience,  he  forgot  what  he  lia'i 
himself  asserted,  that  our  hero  was  not  immaculate  ;  and  now 
he  was  feeling  excessively  annoyed  that  the  young  man's 
sense  and  discernment  had  not  enabled  him  to  see  througli 
the  shallowness  and  the  want  of  heart  which  he  know  him- 
self to  be  some  of  Lady  ^larchmont's  prevailing  character- 
istics. Tom's  raphsodies  about  his  entertainers  were  most 
unpleasing  to  his  far-sighted  friend,  Avhile  this  urgent  need 
of  his  horse  looked  ominous.  AVas  lie.  \\m\ov  the  guidanro 
of   his    cousins,    going    at    once    to  break   througli    formrr 
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resolutions,  and  to  let  that  misused  property  which  was  now 
his  go  to  further  rack  and  ruin  through  his  hlind  allegiance  to 
sport  and  its  followers  ? 

Mr.  ^f  axwell  gave  a  deep  sigh,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
old  iiogers  to  see  that  the  Baronet's  directions  were  im- 
mediately complied  \>ith. 
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CHAPTER  TX. 


Lady  Mandeville  was,  in  truth,  what  her  hostess  had 
described  her — cliarming  ;  and  wlien  seated  at  the  hottom  of 
the  table,  with  the  talented  and  fascinating  Peeress  on  one 
side  of  liini  and  the  object  of  liis  eager  devotion  on  tlie  other, 
Tom  felt  tliere  was  a  chann  in  the  society  of  M'omen  of 
fashion  wliicli  he  had  been  little  aware  of  hitherto. 

'*  1  am  so  very  anxious,"  said  Lady  Mandeville  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  "  to  see  my  old  friends  the  Annesleys.  Wc 
were  just  like  one  family  when  wo  wei-e  together  at  Florence 
two  years  ago.     l)o  they  live  anywhere  within  reach  ? " 

"  Bolton  Court  is  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  tliis," 
replied  Lady  MarcJimonl.  "It  will  be  just  a  nice  ride  for 
some  of  you.  l^'-mily,  what  do  you  say  to  showing  Lady 
Mandeville  thcM-ay  ?  and  Tom  can  act  as  your  escort."  "  You 
have,  ]  daresay,  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Anncsley's,"  she  went  on,  addressing  herself  to  him. 

"N'o  indeed,  I  have  nut,"  was  the  reply,  "  though  I  should 
like  of  all  things  to  do  so." 

"  You     will    lind     them   a  delightful     family,'"     said    his 
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hostess,  "just  the  sort  of  people  that  will  suit  you.     Emily 
and  Laura  are  such  friends." 

Nothing  could  seem  more  pleasant  and  desirable  than  this 
arrangement.  After  settling  it  Lady  Marchmont  did  not 
forget  to  hit  upon  some  plan  for  tlie  entertainment  of  hor 
other  guest.  Lord  Maudeville  was  very  much  engrossed  in 
farming.  Lady  ^larclnnont  therefore  undertook  to  introduce 
him  to  one  of  the  model  farms  of  the  neighbourhood  belong- 
ing to  her  friend,  3[r.  Bullock. 

The  riders  set  off  in  the  best  of  spirits.  We  have  said 
that  Endly  did  everything  with  grace,  but  she  never  ap- 
peared to  such  advantage  as  on  horseback.  If,  too,  there 
were  one  accomplishment  in  a  man  which  slie  appreciated 
more  than  another  it  was  that  especial  one  which  she  might 
have  justly  claimed  as  her  own. 

The  manner  in  which  her  cousin  sate  and  managed  his 
beautiful  and  spirited  steed  elicited  therefore  her  genuine 
admiration. 

The  Annesleys  were  at  home,  and  delighted,  as  tliey  always 
were,  to  see  visitors.  Laura  gave  Emily  an  affectionate 
greeting.  The  lovlincss  of  the  latter  had  from  the  first  won 
the  heartily  expressed  admiration  of  the  whole  party  at 
Bolton  Court.  The  consciousness  that  she  was  being  ad- 
mired was  always  sure  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  beauty's 
charms,  and  she  looked  perfectly  lovely  as  (leorge  came 
forward  somewhat  awkwardly  for  the  purpose  of  offering  her 
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his  arm  and  taking  her  into  luncheon.     Ho  was  too  small  a 
boy   for    this    attention    of    his    to    be    looked    upon    by 
Tom   as    a   wrong   done   to    himself,    and   so   it   was    with 
no  very  uncomfortable  feeling   that    he  saw  this    juvenile 
worshipper  of  the  goddess,   Beauty,  diffidently  lead  away  his 
own  soul's  idol.     Thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  be  behind- 
hand with  such  a  mere  youth  in  his  attentions  to  the  fair 
sex,  ourh(-:o  immediately  came  forward  and  offered  his  arm 
to  Miss  Annesley.     Laura  had  a  manner  and  a  way  of  talk- 
in '^   that    pleased    and   interested    most    people,   and    with 
her  by  his  side  Tom   evidently  considered   himself  by  no 
means  an  object  of  pity.     His  contentment  with  his  lot  was 
probably  stimulated  by  the  opportunity  his  position  afforded 
him  of  giving  an  occasional  glance  at  Emily,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  respondent  smile  he  invariably  received  from  her. 
The  task  of  sustaining  a  conversation  with  the  beauty  prove i 
to  George  one  of  insurmountable  difficulty,  but  he  diligently 
peeled  her  walnuts  for  her  which  answered  the  same  purpose, 
as  it  kept  him  occupied  in  her  service. 

Mr.  Annesley  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  he  was  pleased  at 
finding  that  Tom  could  play ;  so,  after  taking  his  guest  for  a 
stroll  round  the  grounds,  they  went  in  and  had  a  game. 
Lady  ^landeville  had  numberless  interesting  topics  to  talk 
over  with  Mrs  xVnnesley,  and  as  Laura  and  Emily  had  estab- 
lished themselves  as  friends  they  were  never  in  a  hurry  to 
separate.     The  sun  had  therefore  long  set  before  leave-taking 
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was  Ihoiiglit  about,  and  the  ladies  enjoyed  the  idea  of  a  ride 
home  by  nioonliglit. 

George,  -svith  a  blush  on  his  cheek,  liad  asked  his  mother 
whether  he  might  pick  one  of  her  camelias  for  Emily,  and 
leave  being  granted,  it  was  with  a  still  deej^or  l»lush  that  he 
presented  it  to  her.  Tom  was  rather  ])leased  tlian  not  with 
tliis  attention  on  the  jiart  of  the  boy,  and  as,  on  assisting 
Emily  to  mount,  he  looked  up  at  her  lovely  face,  he  thought 
such  beauty  as  hers  might  well  command  the  allegiance  of 
the  whole  world.  Too  quicklj''  in  Emily's  opinion,  as  well 
as  in  her  lover's,  did  the  tall  trees  of  the  avenue  appear  to 
view.  Tom  was  at  the  fair  syren's  side  while  she  was  dis- 
mounting and  she  took  the  opportunity  of  naively  declaring 
to  him  that  she  never  had  enjoyed  a  ride  so  much.  She 
gave  him  one  of  her  most  bewitcldng  smiles  as  she  spoke* 
Xo  former  favour  of  fickle  fortune's  had  ever  sent  such  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  through  his  veins  as  did  this  transient  smile 
and  the  words  Avhich  had  accompanied  it.  Tom's  subjuga- 
tion was  now  complete. 

Hariy  Harewood  was  in  the  di-a wing-room  as  the  party 
entered  it.  Lady  ^Marchmont,  in  tlie  most  Avinning  manner 
put  her  arm  in  his  and  led  him  up  to  Tom.  Then  taking  a 
hand  of  each  she  placed  the  one  in  the  otlier,  saying  as  she 
did  so  in  a  tone  of  bland  entreaty, 

"  Tom,  I  look  upon  you  now  as  one  of  the  family,  and  so 
it  is  my  wish  that  all  oiu'  friends  should  be  yours," 
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Tom  was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  though  there  was  but 
small  pressure  of  hands  on  either  side  still,  Harry,  who  had 
been  previously  well  indoctrinated  by  Georgie  into  the  sub- 
ject of  our  hero's  merits,  had  at  once  a  pleasant  word  of 
inquuy  after  his  old  cousin,  to  which  he  received  from  Tom 
a  courteous  reply. 

The  young  T'-Aronet  occupied  the  same  position  at  the 
dinner-table  as  ha  had  done  on  the  previous  day.  Emily, 
who  was  again  seated  by  his  side,  looked  singularly  bright 
and  happy,  and  her  lover  flattered  himself  that  his  presence 
helped  to  render  her  so.  Lady  Mandeville's  powers  of  con- 
versation were  unfailing,  and  it  Avas  evidently  her  pleasure 
to  make  herself  agreeable  to  her  new  acquaintance,  who, 
she  had  quickly  discovered,  was  possessed  of  ideas  ranging 
beyond  the  stable  and  the  kennels.  These  topics  were  some- 
what mildly  discussed  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  but  even 
Lady  Marchmont  was  capable  of  conversing  on  other  matters 
when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  her  guests  so  to  do.  On  this 
particular  occasion  Harry  seemed  to  be  the  least  in  his  element 
of  the  whole  party ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  Georgie's  pre- 
sence he  might  have  been  inclined  to  vote  the  whole  thing  a 
bore.  He  was,  however,  feeling  very  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards Tom,  whom  he  had  all  imaginable  inclination  to  make 
a  friend  of,  and  to  initiate  into  the  noble  science  of  sport. 

A  frost  had  come  on  in  the  night  and  the  ground  was 
unfit  for  hunting. 
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"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Harry  to  Georgie,  as  the  two  took  a 
stroll  together  round  the  garden,  breakfast  being  over,  "  I 
feel  very  sorry  that  that  absurd  report  shoul^Jitu'e  got  into 
circulation  about  your  cousin.  A  fellow  don't  well  know 
what  to  say  to  a  man  after  having  abused  him  I  never  was 
in  a  more  awkward  position  in  all  my  life." 

"  Oh  ! "  replied  Georgie,  "  Tom  is  not  one,  I  know,  for 
bearing  malice,  and  I  am  certain  he  and  you  are  just  made 
to  be  friends.  It's  a  nice  morning  for  a  walk.  Suppose 
we  all  go  over  to  Trappit  Lodge.  Your  mother  is,  I  tliink, 
pretty  sure  to  be  at  home." 

"  Most  probably,"  observed  Harry.  "  /  couldn't  though," 
he  added  hesitatingly,  *'  ask  your  cousin  to  come  with  us. 
You  may  do  so  if  you  like." 

'*  I  ^vill  with  pleasure,"  said  Georgie,  and  she  at  once 
directed  her  steps  towards  the  drawing-room,  where 
Tom  and  Emily  were  together,  looking  over  the  last  new 
Punch. 

"  Harry  is  such  a  stupid,  shy  fellow,"  she  said  as  she  came 
in.  ''He  is  dying  to  ask  you  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  but 
he  can't  summon  up  the  courage.      I  am  going  to  act  as 

"   "  his  deputy,"   she  was  going  to  say,  but   Harry 

himseK  had  interrupted  her.  He  had  followed  his  friend  to 
the  drawing-room  door,  which  she  had  left  partially  open, 
and  was  all  impatience  to  take  the  words  out  of  her  mouth 
when  he  heard  his  want  of  courage  alluded  to.       iSuch  a  hint 
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was  sure  to  aroiiso  the  lion  witliin   him,  though  at  present  it 
was  awakened  in  its  gentler  mood. 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  ho  said  in  a  fearless  and  decided  tone,  '*  I 
have  been  telling  your  cousin  how  delighted  I  am  to  make 
your  acquamtance.  We  shall  he  wanting  something  to  do 
to-day,  and  so  we  have  been  proposing  to  take  a  walk  over 
to  my  mother's  place,  if  you  should  think  the  arrangement  an 
agreeable  one." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed,"  he  said,  "  to  do  as  you  pro- 
pose," and  he  looked  at  Emily  as  he  spoke  to  see  whether  it 
was  her  intention  to  be  of  the  party.  He  had  not  long  to 
Avait  in  uncertainty. 

"  What  a  charming  i<lea  ! "  was  her  first  exclamation.  "  I 
do  so  enjoy  a  walk  on  a  clear  frosty  day." 

The  opinion  in  ^ivour  of  the  proposal  being  so  unanimous, 
and  Trappit  Lodge  being,  across  the  fields,  three  miles  olf, 
Georgie  and  Emily  at  once  set  themselves  to  work  to  dis- 
charge some  of  their  debts  in  the  way  of  correspondence, 
while  Harry  got  Tom  to  go  round  with  him  to  the  stables,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a  closer  inspection  of  his  ne^Y 
friend's  horse.  The  two  young  ladies  at  last  appeared 
bonnetted  and  cloaked,  and  they  all  started  in  high  good 
liumour.  Oeorgie  had  pleasantly  smoothed  the  difficulties 
which  had  lain  in  her  lover's  path,  and  now  the  spirits  of  the 
latter  had  risen  into  a  state  of  exuberance.  He  was  good  at 
a  leap,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  and  he  was  a  capital 
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runner  besides^.  He  felt,  therefore,  disposed  to  beguile  the 
tedium,  wliicli  a  long  walk  with  no  game  to  pursue  neces- 
sarily entails  on  a  thorough  sportsman,  by  jiractising  himself 
a  little  in  this  school-boy  accomplishment.  This  amusement 
would,  liowever,  have  been  found  by  Harry  flat  and  un- 
.spirited  without  something  like  competition  ;  so  he  got  Tom 
to  join  in  it  by  proposing  a  bet  as  to  which  of  the  two  should 
arrive  at  a  certain  point  in  the  (^^uickest  time.  They  were 
so  equally  matched  that  Tom  could  only  just  be  said  to  have 
won  the  race,  and  as  he  declined  taking  any  advantage  of 
his  success,  Harry  felt  more  and  more  disposed  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  to  adopt  him  as  one 
among  his  many  chosen  friends. 

As  they  approached  Trappit  Lodge  Harry  hurried  on,  in 
order  that  he  might  a  little  prepare  his  mother  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  coming  guests.  Mrs.  Harewood  looked  disposed 
to  faint  or  to  go  into  hysterics  when  the  announcement  was 
made  to  her ;  but  on  being  assured  by  her  son  that  Tom  was 
a  very  easy  sort  of  fellow  she  took  heart,  and  prepared  her- 
self to  receive  him  in  her  best  manner.  She  assured  him 
how  delighted  she  was  that  her  son  should  have  made  his 
acquaintance  ;  she  was  so  glad  to  find  that  he  was  staying 
with  his  cousins ;  she  hoped  he  would  like  the  society  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  she  regretted  extremely,  on  his  account, 
that  there  were  no  reading  men  in  it. 

Society  had  decided  that  Tom  was  no  impostor  after  all. 
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Mrs.  Harewood  had  been  obliged  in  consequence  to  suiTender 
the  notion  that  it  was  by  means  of  falsehood  and  deceit  that 
this  stranger  had  won  from  Mr.  Maxwell  the  favour  which 
she  felt  should  have  belonged  to  her  son  only.  She  had 
been  harbouring  instead  an  idea  that  Tom  was  a  perfect 
Leviathan  of  learn in^r — one  who  ^vas  likely  to  do  great  credit 
to  the  widower  as  well  as  to  himself  by  means  of  the  educa- 
tion he  was  receiving  at  the  cost  of  the  latter.  She  had,  too, 
been  willing  to  believe  that  our  hero  might  probably  be  alto- 
gether harmless  and  inoffensive,  though  Harry's  unexpected 
announcement  had,  to  be  sure,  brought  into  prominence  the 
affair  of  the  challenge  and  the  malevolent  feelings  which 
were  supposed  to  have  prompted  it.  However,  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  this  faded  from  her  mind  when  Tom  appeared  be- 
fore her.  Her  partiality  for  her  son  would  not  enable  her  to 
discover  anything  wicked  or  ferocious  in  the  countenance  of 
his  former  foe,  and  slie  was  again  disposed  to  look  on  liim 
more  in  the  light  of  a  man  of  letters  than  of  a  man  of 
war. 

They  had  just  finished  luncheon  when  Mrs.  Harewood's 
carriage  passed  the  dining-room  window,  as  it  drove  up  to 
the  door. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  '*  I  forgot  to  counter- 
order  the  carriage.  1  was  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Parkes; 
but  perhaps  you  two  girls  will  come  with  me.  I  shall  not 
be  long  away." 
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"  I  have  been  wanting  so  much  to  go  there  1 "  observed 
Georgie,  "  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  this  opportunity." 

Mrs.  Parkes's  daughter  was  just  going  to  be  married,  and  a 
sight  of  the  trousseau  would  necessarily  make  the  visit  in- 
teresting. 

AYlien  the  ladies  had  departed  Harry  took  Tom  into  his 
study,  where  were  some  boxing  gloves  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  The  sight  of  them  to  Harry  was  irresistible,  and  he 
at  once  proposed  to  his  guest  that  they  should  have  a  match. 

As  soon  as  it  was  over  Tom  was  walked  round  to  the 
stables  by  his  new  friend ;  then  they  sauntered  about  the 
grounds,  and  while  doing  so  our  hero  was  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  Harry's  private  affau's. 

At  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  the  two  gentlemen 
came  forward  to  help  the  ladies  alight  and,  as  soon  as  the 
young  ladies  had  been  ushered  by  Mrs.  Harewood  into  her 
drawing-room,  Georgie  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  it  was 
time  to  depart.  HaiTy  insisted  on  first  taking  them  into  his 
study  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tliem  a  remarkable  bird 
which  lie  had  recently  sliot.  As  Tom  had  already  benetitted 
by  a  sight  of  it,  he  was  left  behind  to  be  entertained  by  his 
hostess.  Conversation  was  commenced  between  the  two  by 
an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  ^Irs.  Harewood  as  to  what  were  her 
guest's  favourite  authors,  and  she  was  given  to  understand  in 
return  that  tlie  Pickwick  Papers,  which  were  just  then  coming 
out,  had  been  aftording  him   velT  ponsidorablp  amusement. 
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Mrs.  Harewood  was  anything  but  gi-atified  at  receiving 
such  a  confession.  The  Pickwick  papers  were  just  the  style 
of  ungodly  reading  which  Harry  delighted  in.  This  kind  of 
taste  was,  of  course,  very  pardonable  in  him,  but  no  profess- 
ing person  could  indulge  in  it  without  being  found  guilty,  in 
Mrs.  Harewood' s  estimation,  of  a  criminal  waste  of  time. 
She  had  been  given  to  understand  that  Tom  did  not  hunt, 
and  she  had  chosen  to  assume,  in  consequence,  that  he  was 
one  among  tlic  jirofessors.  Religion  in  her  mind  consisted 
in  reading  a  large  amount  of  tracts  and  sermons,  and  hunting 
could  only  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its  impeding 
this  particular  kind  of  mental  cultivation.  It  was,  she  felt 
cortain,  througli  his  pretensions  to  seriousness  tlrat  Tom  had 
gained  sucli  a  mastery  over  the  affections  of  her  son's 
relative.  A  love  of  such  frivolous  reading  was,  she  believed, 
rjuite  incompatible  with  any  real  sobriety  of  character,  and  ^^ 
now  her  thoughts  again  wandered  back  to  falsehood  and 
ileceit  as  tlie  means  whereby  our  hero  had  won  the  favour  of 
that  eccentric  old  man. 

There  was  a  most  uncomfortable  silence.  Tom  felt  thai 
ho  had  in  some  way  or  other  put  out  his  hostess,  wliilst  the 
latter  was  dreading  lest  her  liglit-minded  guest  should  ven- 
ture on  brhiging  any  of  Mr.  J^ickwick's  proceedings  i^romi- 
nently  before  her  notice.  The  only  plan  she  could  devise 
for  checking  any  such  intention  on  his  part  w\as  to  ask  him 
if  he  worked  hard  at  coliegp.      This  question  a   little  took 
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Tom  by  surprise,  and  he  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  it. 
The  re-appearance  of  his  cousins,  with  Harry,  gave  him,  as 
he  thought,  an  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  His  reticence  was 
at  once  construed  by  Mrs.  Harewood  into  a  consciousness  of 
having  sliamefully  misused  the  j)rivileges  which  ]\Ir,  MaxAvell 
had  afforded  him,  and  lier  grudge  against  Harry's  riv;d  was 
manifestly  on  the  increase.  Feeling  more  and  more  that 
there  was  something  amiss,  Tom  gladly  vrelcomcd  the 
announcement  given  by  Georgie,  that  it  was  time  to  tak*^ 
leave.  Harry  had  assented  to  Lady  Marchmont's  proposal 
that  he  should  return  to  the  Hall  with  her  daughters  and 
their  cousin,  to  remain  there  till  the  departure  of  the  latter. 
Mrs.  Harewood  did  not,  however,  seem  at  all  pleased  when 
told  of  this  arrangement.  Her  sons  great  willingness  to  be 
friends  with  one  who,  as  she  fancied,  was  injuring  him, 
looked  to  lier  like  a  want  of  spirit  on  his  part,  while  she 
could  not  even  recognise  the  generosity  of  feeling  which  such 
conduct  might  have  served  to  prove.  She  was  one  among 
those  very  inconsistent,  tliough  very  common  cliaracters — a 
narrow-minded  ]irofessor  of  Christianity. 

Lady  Marchmont  had  sent  the  Annesleys,  througlj  Emily, 
a  friendly  invitation  to  dinner,  and  their  presence  anpvhrro 
generally  ensured  an  agreeable  evening.  It  undoubtedly  had 
that  effect  on  this  occasion.  There  Avas  much  pleasant  con- 
versation, plenty  of  good  music,  and  bright  and  happy  facc^ 
to  throw  a  lustre  over  all. 
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As  Tom  woke  up  on  tlie  following  morning  he  felt  sorry 
at  the  thought  of  its  being  the  day  of  his  departure.  He 
would,  too,  have  to  leave  early,  as  he  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  some-one  on  business  t  hat  same  afternoon. 

*'Are  you  young  ladies  disposed  for  a  walk  this  morning?" 
inquired  Hany  as  he  joined  the  party  in  the  breakfast  room. 
"  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  HaiTis  at  the  Mill  Farm  about 
some  hay  which  he  has  for  sale.  You  were  saying  you 
wanted  a  dog,"  he  went  on,  addressing  himself  to  Emily  in 
particular.  "  I  am  told  Harris  has  got  a  most  promising 
litter  of  puppies.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  a  look  at 
them." 

"  I  should,"  said  Emily,  "  if  they  are  likely  to  be  as  hand- 
some as  that  old  dog  of  his." 

"Well,  you  had  better  come  and  judge  for  yourself,  and  I 
may  help  you  with  my  opinion.  Marchmont,  you  will  come 
too?" 

"  I  shall  be  leaving  at  eleven,"  said  Tom.  He  gave  an 
almost  unconscious  glance  at  Emily ;  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed disappointment. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  observed  with  emphasis,  *'  that  1 
am  obliged  to  go,  but  I  have  made  an  appointment."  His 
eye  rested  on  Emily's,  and  with  its  silent,  but  expressive 
language  it  asked  her  for  her  love.  Her  own  seemed  as 
silently,  but  as  expressively,  to  grant  him  the  gift  he  sought; 

Tom  made  Up  his  m_ind  at  once. 
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Breakfast  being  over  Lady  Marchmont  put  iato  his  hand 
the  morning  paper.  He  glanced  over  its  columns,  but  not 
one  word  did  he  take  in.  Soms  one  glided  out  of  ikemom  ; 
he  knew  it  was  Emily,  though  his  eye  wr.s  still  on  the  paper, 
and  in  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  he  found  himself  by 
her  side  in  the  drawing-room."  She  was  standing  at  the 
centre  table,  and  was  just  beginning  to  re-arrange  a  bunch  of 
camslias  which  the  Annesleys  had  brought  her  the  evening 
before. 

"  What  beautiful  flowers  ! "  ho  said  as  he  approached 
nearer  to  her  than  he  had  •ever  ventured  to  do  previously. 
"  Will  you  give  me  one  to  take  back  with  me  1 " 

A  slight  blush  passed  across  Emily's  face  as  she  chose 
one  of  the  finest,  and  presented  it  to  him  with  her  own  lovely 
smile. 

"  This  flower  will  soon  fade,"  he  said,  his  voice  faltering  a 
little  as  he  spoke.  "  I  want  something  else  from  you  that 
will  be  more  imperishable.  Emily,  will  you,  can  you,  give 
me  your  heart  1 " 

It  was  Emily's  first  offer.  A  slight  sensation  of  timidity 
came  over  her  as  she  said  gently, 

"  You  must  talk  about  that  to  mamma." 

Tom  was  prompted  by  his  feelings  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms — but  no — he  would  not  do  so  till  Lady  Marchmont's 
approval  should  authorise  the  act. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  your  mother  1 "  ho  asked  eagerly. 

IT 
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"  111  her  own  little  room,  most  probably,"  said  Emily. 

She  looked  up  at  her  cousin  as  she  spoke,  and  the  sunny 
smile  she  gave  him  would,  in  his  estimation,  have  been 
bought  cheaply  at  any  price. 

It  was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  he  knocked  at 
the  door  of  that  same  room  ^o  which  he  had  been  intro- 
duced the  morning  after  his  arrival,  and  where  her  Lady- 
ship had  expressed  such  kind  and  generous  feelings,  and 
made  him  such  disinterested  proposals. 

"  Come  in,"  said  his  hostess  blandly.  She  knew  Tom's 
step,  and  she  had  a  foreshadowing  of  the  nature  of  the  visit. 

"  Lady  Marchmont,"  said  Tom  on  entering,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  I  have  been  too  quick  in  the  utterance  of  my 
feelings,  but  I  love  my  cousin  Emily,  and  I  have  just  been 
asking  her  if  she  will  consent  to  be  my  wife." 

Tom*s  heart  beat  rapidly  as  he  spoke.  The  favour  he  had 
asked  seemed  to  him  so  great  an  one,  that  he  could  hardly 
dare  to  hope  it  would  not  be  refused.  Lady  Marchmont 
rose  from  her  chair,  took  the  young  applicant's  Jiand  in  hers, 
and  then,  with  one  of  her  pleasantest  smiles,  she  said, — 
"  I  assure  you,  Tom,  there  is  no  request  you  could  have 
made  me  that  I  should  have  had  more  pleasure  in  gi-anting 
you.  Emily  is  very  dear  to  me.  She  is,  you  know,  my 
youngest  and,  I  think,  my  best-loved  child.  There  are  few 
to  whom  I  would  not  part  Avith  her  unwillingly,  but  to  you  I 
will  surrender  her  without  reluctance." 
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Tom  literally  could  not  find  words  wherewith  to  express 
his  gratitude.  He  could  only  kiss  with  fervour  his  hostess's 
liand  ;  then  disappearing  more  suddenly  than  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  probahly  would  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  an  instant  was  he  again  at  Emily's  side.  His 
horse  was,  as  he  thought,  too  quickly  brought  round,  and  the 
family  were  all  at  the  door  to  see  him  off. 

"  When  shall  we  see  you  again '? "  Lady  Marchmont 
inquired. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  was  the  reply,  *^  but  1  know  I 
shall  be  away  all  next  week." 

"  Well,  come  as  soon  as  you  return.  Your  next  visit  will, 
you  know,  be  at  Greyfield.  We  shall  be  beginning  to  move 
on  Monday.  Persuade  your  friend  at  ^laplewood  to  be  fond 
of  Emily,"  Lady  !Marclimont  added  in  a  tone  of  bland 
entreat}'.  "  He  should  come  ^yi\h.  you  and  judge  for  himself 
whether  he  can  like  her  or  not." 

"He  is  quite  sure  to  do  that,"  was  Tom's  emphatic 
reply. 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DESILLUSIONE. 


Our  hero  rode  back  in  a  very  triumphant  frame  of  mind 
though  certain  doubts  and  misgivings  Avould  unpleasantly 
mingle  with  his  feeling  of  delight.  He  was  just  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  whether  Mr.  Maxwell  would  altogether  ap- 
prove of  his  very  rapid  decision.  But  then,  he  would  men- 
tally argue,  it  was  his  friend  who  had  urged  him  to  accept 
Lady  Marchmont's  invitation,  which  he  never  would  have 
done  had  he  followed  his  own  inclinations.  He  tried  to 
sustain  his  courage  by  keeping  this  fact  continually  in  view 
as  he  rode  up  the  drive,  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
the  house. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  in  his  usual  kind  manner 
as  the  latter  entered  his  friend's  study ;  "  I  was  beginning  to 
fear  your  cousins  were  going  to  take  possession  of  you  for 
good  and  all  ! " 

Tom  was  always  for  making  short  work  of  any  unpleasant 
task,  and  the  announcement  of  his  engagement  he  just  now 
was  thinking  a  very  unpleasant  one. 
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"  I  am,  I  believe,  going  to  possjess  myself  of  one  of  them" 
-was  Kis  reply.     "  I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 

Had  Tom  said  he  was  going  to  be  shot  his  friend  could 
hardly  have  given  a  greater  start,  or  looked  more  thoroughly 
discomposed. 

"  You  are  not  satisfied,  su',"  said  Tom,  his  countenance 
falling  at  once. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  quietly,  "  though  knowing, 
I  may  say,  nothmg  of  the  young  lady,  I  am,  I  believe,  hardly 
justified  in  giving  an  opinion.  But  surely,  Tom,  you  have 
been  very  hasty  in  coming  to  such  a  decision." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  having  come  to  a 
decision  I  felt  the  next  thing  was  to  declare  myself, 
especially  as  I  could  not  but  think  that  Emily  was  favour- 
able to  my  wishes." 

''  Well,"  said  i\Ii".  Maxwell,  looking  particularly  mortified, 
and  trying  to  looli  particularly  cheerfid,  "  the  affau-  is,  I 
suppose,  settled,  and  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to 
wish  you  as  much  happiness  as  this  world  is  capable  of 
afibrding  you." 

Tom  grasped  his  friend's  hand,  thanked  him  -svarmly,  and 
added  that  he  could  never  forget  how  entirely  he  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  every  advantage  he  at  present  enjoyed. 
He  began  to  consider,  as  he  observed  the  expression  of  morti- 
fication which  still  dwelt  on  Mr.  Maxwell's  features,  whether 
he  had  not  been  inconsiderate  in  taking  such   a  step  before 
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giving  so  much  as  a  hint  about  it  to  one  who  had  been  in 
every  way  so  thoughtful  and  considerate  towards  him. 
Most  heartily  did  he  wish  that  he  could  have  done  so.  He 
was  certain  though,  that  the  old  man  would  be  so  cliarmed 
with  Emily  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  would  forgive  and  for- 
get the  hurry  of  the  engagement  and.  when  once  mamed,  it 
hould  be  her's,  as  well  as  his,  constant  endeavour  to  study 
his  old  friend's  wishes  on  all  future  occasions. 

Tom  found  a  letter  awaiting  him  041  his  return.  There 
had  been  sundiy  negotiations  entered  into  between  him  and 
the  Dates  respecting  a  visit  they  wished  him  to  pay  them. 
This  letter  was  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  illness,  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  them  were  he  to  postpone  coming 
till  the  {Spring.  Tom  was  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that  his 
intended  visit  was  not  to  take  place  just  at  present.  It 
would  shorten  for  a  day  or  two  his  separation  from  Emily,  and 
the  Oxford  vacation  was,  besides,  already  well-nigh  half  run 
out.  He  was  to  accompany  ^Ir.  Maxwell  to  London  on  the 
following  Monday,  but  he  did  not  expect  to  be  away  for 
more  than  a  week. 

A  part  of  our  hero's  Sunday  occupation  consisted  in  com- 
posing, for  the  benefit  of  his  betrothed,  the  longest  letter  he 
had  ever  ■v\T.itten.  It  was  immediately  answered,  and  in  her 
reply  his  fair  correspondent  entreated  him  to  write  again  by 
return  of  post.  Tom  had  a  little  exhausted  himself  in  his 
first  epistle,  and  found  a  difhculty  in   inventing  material  for 
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a  second,  lie  had,  in  consequence,  considerably-  to  enlarge 
his  handwriting,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  cover 
his  sheet  of  paper.  It  seemed  a  lazy  trick  on  his  part ;  how- 
ever, Emily  was  sufficiently  well  pleased  with  her  lover  to 
pardon  his  indolence,  and  she  was  satis-fied  \vith  making  a 
playful  allusion  to  it  when  she  next  took  up  her  own  more 
voluminous  pen.  He  ^^Tote  again  to  announce  the  day  of  his 
return,  and,  after  warmly  expressing  the  delight  with  which 
he  was  looking  forward  to  anotlier  interview  with  the  object 
of  his  devotion,  he  summarily  ended  his  epistle  with  a  fervent 
protestation  of  the  unchangeable  love  he  bore  to  her  whose 
captive  he  had  so  readily  become.  Qui-  hero's  last  letter  and 
its  announcement  was  promptly  acknowledged  by  Lady 
Marchmont  as  well  as  by  her  daughter.  Her  Ladyship's 
note  was  as  follows  :-- 

Dear  To3i, 

"We  depend  on  seeing  you  on  Tuesday.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  kind  of  housewarming  on  that  day,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  our  immediate  neighbours. 
The  Youngfellows  you  really  ought  to  know  ;  their  family 
and  ours  having  been  always  so  intimate.  Harry  Harewood 
will  be  dining  with  us  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  remain,  as  he 
will,  I  know,  be  glad  again  to  meet  one  he  is  already  so 
much  inclined  to  like.  I  wish  you  could  persuade  Mr.  Max- 
well to  accompany  you.  "VVe  should  all  feel  so  flattered  by  a 
visit  from  him,  and  Emily  is  particularly  anxious  to  know 
one  who  has  been  so  good  a  friend  to  you.  Do  use  your  in- 
fluence to  induce  him  to  come.  Tell  him  he  shall  have  the 
study  all  to  himself,  and  that  no  one  shall  interfere  with  him 
there.     I  am  most  sincerely  yours,  ^^^^^^  Marchmont. 
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Tom  handed  this  letter  to  his  friend  who  screwed  up  his 
face,  and  seemed  considerably  less  flattered  than  our  hero 
thought  he  might  have  been,  at  Lady  ^larchmont'a  and 
Emily's  great  desii'e  to  see  him. 

•  "  Well,  I  suppose,  Tom,  I  must  jnake  up  my  mind  to 
having  but  little  of  your  company  for  the  future,"  the 
widower  observed,  as  he  retui'ned  the  kindly  worded  epistle. 

**  Will  you  not  then  accept  Lady  Marchmont's  invitation  f 
said  Tom  in  an  anxious  manner,  "  I  wish  so  much  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Emily,  because  I  am  certain  you  would  like 
her." 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  know  her,  Tom,  when  she  becomes 
your  wife,  and  those  good  qualities  which  she  possesses,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  then  be  able  to  discover.  You 
must,  though,  never  again  ask  me  to  accept  of  any  hospitality 
from  the  mother,  as  it  is  what  I  never  intend  doing.  My 
married  life  was  not  a  happy  one,  and,  I  believe,  Lady 
Marchmont  helped  considerably  towards  rendering  it  other- 
wise." 

Mr .  Maxwell  had  never  been  so  confidential  with  Tom  be- 
fore, and  these  words  somewhat  staggered  him. 

"  But  may  not  Lady  Marchmont  be  improved  since  those 
days  ? "  he  asked  deferentially. 

"  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  so,"  was  the  reply,  ''  and 
the  interest  I  take  in  you  compels  me  to  give  you  a  caution. 
iSTevor  let  Lady  :\Iarchmont  get  into  a  way  of  managing  you. 
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If  YOU  once  peld  I  expect  you  will  be  kept  iu  leading-strings 
for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

Tom  smiled,  as  if  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  and 
assured  Mr.  Maxwell  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  one  to  be 
brought  easily  under  petticoat  government 

*•  Iv'o  young  man,"  was  the  reply,  ■•  ever  thinks  he  can  be 
reduced  to  such  ignominious  thraldom,  and  yet  I  believe 
many  a  free  and  unsuspecting  natiu'c  has  got  subjected  to  it 
at  last  Though  the  chain>  Lady  Marclimont  would  throw 
around  you  might  appear  very  silken  ones  at  first,  yet,  I 
suspect,  if  you  were  once  to  submit  to  them,  they  would  not 
prove  very  silken  in  their  grasp.  There  is  one  thing  I  en- 
treat of  you — it  is,  that  you  enter  into  no  further  engage- 
ments without  consulting  me.  Eemember,  too,  that  at 
present  you  are  a  poor  man — so  poor  indeed  that  I  think  it 
would  be  only  prudent  were  you  to  defer  your  marriage  for  a 
time.  I  suppose  though  I  should  be  thought  very  exacting 
were  I  to  propose  your  doing  so." 

"  I  had  intended  asking  for  an  early  day  for  the  marriage," 
said  Tom,  who  disliked  extremely  thwarting  his  friend,  but 
who  still  more  objected  to  the  idea  of  having  to  wait  long 
for  his  bride. 

*'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  forbearingly,  "  we  cannot  ex- 
pect from  the  young  that  prudence  wliich  is  the  character- 
istic of  old  age.  You  must  marry  when  you  will  and  may 
happiness  attend  you." 
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The  old  man's  kindness  made  Tom  wish  all  the  more 
earnestly  that  he  could  bring  him  t(.)  his  way  of  thinking  as 
regarded  the  Marchmont  family.  However,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  which  was  one  of  his  friend's  characteristics  would, 
so  our  sanguine  hero  thought,  hardly  fail  of  rendering  the 
widower  one  of  Emily's  warmest  admii'ers,  when  once  a  for- 
tunate chance  should  bring  him  in  her  way.  ' '   ■ 

The  frost  was  gone,  and  a  bright,  still  morning  was  that 
on  which  Tom,  full  of  the  enthusiastic  love  which  is  seldom 
experienced  save  by  the  very  young,  trotted  along  the  road 
which  led  to  Grey  held.  Emily  was  in  the  garden  awaiting 
liis  arrival.  Her  quick  car  had  caught  the  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs,  and  she  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
sound  betokening  her  lover's  approach.  He  found  her  stand- 
ing among  some  trees  by  the  side  of  the  drive,  and  in  an 
instant  he  was  at  her  side. 

Nothing  could  have  looked  more  promising  than  did  the 
greeting  between  the  two  as  they  met  again  for  the  first  time 
since  their  engagement  had  been  entered  into.  Emily 
blushed  and  smiled  her  happiness,  wlule  Tom's  loving  and 
admiring  looks  needed  no  expression  in  words. 

As  they  walked  together  towards  the  house  his  tall  iigure, 
made  for  strength,  looked  well  able  to  support  through  life 
that  sylphdike  creature  beside  him.  Lady  ]Marchmont  was 
at  the  door  and,  as  she  took  both  Tom's  hands  in  hers,  she 
!2avc  him  a   mother! v  salute.     The  two  elder  Misses  March^ 
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mont  were  out  hunting,  but  on  their  retui-n  the  greeting 
they  gave  their  cousin  was  of  the  friendliest. 

The  company  assembled  at  dinner  was  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  which  Tom  had  met  on  a  previous  occasion 
at  Granby  Hall.  The  Annesleys  and  Lord  and  Lady  ]\Ian- 
deville  were  all  people  who  could  talk  Huently  on  many 
other  topics  besides  horses,  hounds,  aiid  foxes ;  indeed  this 
was  one  of  the  few  subjects  wliich  none  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  his  Lordship,  ever  cared  to  discuss  at  all. 
Nothing  else  was  deemed,  so  it  ap])eared,  with  her  Ladyship's 
present  guests  to  be  worth  wasting  an  observation  upon, 
unless  it  were  the  various  ac(j[uaintances  which  had  that  day 
been  met  at  the  hunt. 

Emily  was  again  seated  beside  lier  lover,  and  she  looked 
beautiful  as  ever.  Tom  had,  thougli,  no  charming  Lady 
Mandeville  on  his  right,  and  lier  place  Avas  supplied  but  in- 
differently. Mrs.  Yoimgfellow  Avas  a  stout,  boisterous 
woman,  who  considerably  shocked  our  hero's  notions  of  re- 
finement. In  his  boyish  days  he  had  imagined  this  quality  to 
be  one  of  fashion's  most  needful  adjuncts,  and  it  was  not  till 
now  that  he  succeeded  in  entirely  disabusing  hunself  of  the 
idea.  Tom  was  decidedly  not  charmed  with  Mrs.  Young- 
fellow,  and  lie  hoped  from  his  heart  that  Emily  did  not  look 
upon  her  as  an  especial  friend,  though  the  two  had  so  many 
things  to  say  to  one  another  across  the  table  that  his  doubts 
on  this  subject  considerably  preponderated  over  his  hopes* 
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Tlie  style  of  conversation  evidently  suited  Emily,  and  her 
lover  had  never  hitherto  heard  her  talk  so  much. 

Mrs.  Youngfellow  was  as  little  pleased  with  Tom  as  he  was 
with  her,  and  she  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  stupid,  ignorant  fellow,  quite  unworthy  of  the 
pretty  girl  who  had  so  recently  plighted  liim  her  troth. 
There  was  little  or  no  disguise  in  the  nature  of  either,  and 
it  needed  no  great  power  of  observation  to  discover  that  the 
young  Baronet  and  his  buxom  companion  were  not  to  one 
another's  taste.  There  was  perhaps  something  of  jealousy 
intermingled  with  our  hero's  general  feeling  of  dislike. 
Emily's  devotion  to  this  fast  friend  of  hers  seemed  to  him 
excessive.  He  did  not,  in  consequence,  look  in  the  best  of 
humours,  and  Emily  thought  he  had  grown  less  agreeable 
since  his  engagement. 

The  ladies  at  last  left  the  room  and  the  din  of  voices  grew 
louder  and  louder.  Tom  was  far  too  honest  to  assume  an 
interest  in  the  warfare  of  words  which  the  various  opinions 
connected  with  sport  produced  in  succession.  However,  ho 
in  some  measure  recovered  his  temper  when  Mrs.  Young- 
fellow  was  no  longer  within  sight  or  hearing,  and,  seeing  that 
his  hostess's  guests  were  busy  and  happy  in  then-  own  way, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  jollity.  While, 
however,  silently  occupying  his  post,  he  inwardly  thanked 
heaven  that  his  cynical  friend  had  declined  the  dieary 
honour,  which  had  now  for  the  first  time  been  accorded  to 
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himself,  that  of  sitting  at  table  with  the  higher  sporting 
members  of  the  Huntingdownshu'e  squirearchy. 

It  was  Mrs.  Youngfellow  even  more  than  Emily  that 
occupied  our  hero's  dreams  that  night,  and  when  in  the 
morning  the  servant  rapped  at  his  door,  Tom  started  from  his 
slumbers  in  a  state  of  alarm.  He  thought  it  was  that  bois- 
terous lady  cheering  on  the  hounds,  and  urging  liim  to  make 
with  her  a  gallant  effort  at  being  in  at  the  death. 

As  the  Youngfellows  lived  at  some  distance  from  Greyfield, 
they  had  been  invited  to  remain  there  for  tlie  night,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  Jiousehold  seemed  disposed 
to  make  them  the  chief  centre  of  attraction.  Mr.  Young- 
fellow  had  recently  come  into  his  property,  and  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  received  into  tlie  neighbourhood  with  open 
arms.  They  were  fond  of  the  popularity  which  they  had 
won  from  people  of  their  own  class,  and,  living  as  they  did, 
solely  for  that  and  the  wholesome  recreation  of  running  down 
poor  puss,  they  got  to  the  full  all  that  they  desired,  and 
were  therewith  content.  The  world  was  a  very  good  world 
to  them  as  long  as  there  were  plenty  of  foxes  and  hares 
to  be  hunted,  and  hounds  and  horses  wherewith  to  himt 
them. 

Though  Mrs.  Youngfellow  could  herself  talk  for  a  dozen 
people,  still  she  liked  to  have  some  one  at  liand  who, 
with  sentiments  responding  to  her  own,  might  act  upon  her 
as  an  occasional  spur.      She  contrived  therefore,  that  Harry 
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should  place  himself  beside  her  at  the  breakfast  table. 
The  5'oung  sportsman  had  been  a  little  awed  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Mandeville,  they  liaving  been  looked  upon  as  her 
Ladyship's  principal  guests  at  the  time  of  Tom's  first  visit 
to  Granby  Hall.  He  had,  too,  known  intuitively  that  it 
would  not  have  been  considered  the  thing  for  him  to  silence 
his  Lordship's  voice  with  his  own.  However,  on  the  present 
occasion  he  felt  his  tongue  to  bo  unloosed.  The  Young- 
fellows  were  some  of  his  most  chosen  companions,  the  tenor 
of  their  thoughts  being  in  such  exact  harmony  with  his  OAvn. 
His  voice,  therefore,  was  heard  above  all  others,  that  of 
Mrs.  Youngfellow  not  excepted ;  for  Harry  had  a  power  of 
lungs  which,  his  hostess  permitting,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
coidd  hardly  have  subdued. 

As  there  was  to  be  no  hunting  that  day  Emily  proposed 
that  they  should  drive  into  Barking  and  see  some  grand 
equestrian  performances  ;  and  though  this  sort  of  thing  was 
not  very  much  in  Tom's  line,  he  very  willingly  acceded  to 
the  proposal.  He  bad  lost  Avith  his  childiiood  tlie  enjopnent 
which  older  people  not  unfrequently  derive  from  seeing 
horses  urged  round  and  round  a  certain  confined  space,  with 
men  dressed  like  harlequins  on  their  backs  ;  however,  Emily 
was  evidently  amused,  and  so  it  was  "with  great  contentment 
that  he  sate  out  the  farce.  On  his  return  home  he  asked  his 
betrothed  to  take  a  quiet  stroll  with  him,  and  though  he  had 
to  do   all  himself  in  the  way  of  conversation,   yet  he  bad  a 
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beautiful,  and  an  apparently  attentive  listener,  and  he  was 
satisfied. 

There  was  a  fresh  supply  of  friends  at  dinner  this  day,  but 
they  brought  with  them  nothing  to  interest  Tom  in  the  way 
of  conversation.  Murli  praise  was  expended  on  those  among 
the  neighbours  who  had  a  sporting  tiu-n,  and  the  Young- 
fellows  were  passed  most  favoiu'ably  under  I'eview. 

"  Such  animal  spii'its  as  !Mrs.  Young^elloAv  possessed  were 
enough  to  put  any  one  into  a  good  humour,"  Mr.  Chase  ob- 
served ;  "  and  then  Youngfellow's  Anne,"  added  Mr.  Oldport, 
"was  sui-e,  if  anytliing  could,  to  keep  a  felloAv  in  that 
blessed  state  !" 

Mr.  Oldport  had  spent  a  life,  already  long,  in  a  close  pur< 
suit  of  the  hounds.  He  was  an  old  bachelor,  having  felt  that 
love  of  sport  and  the  maintenance  of  a  family  were  together 
incompatible  with  a  small  income ;  he  had  tlierefore  heroically 
decided  on  doing  without  the  last-named  luxury,  and  had 
bravely  lived  for  sport  alone. 

By  way  of  relief  to  his  weariness  Tom  had,  in  the  coiu'se  of 
the  evening,  asked  Emily  to  sing  some  of  her  songs.  As  he 
stood  by  her  side  and  listened  to  her  dulcet  notes,  the  fact 
would  force  itself  upon  liis  notice  that  there  was  not  much 
of  feeling  in  her  singing.  Such  a  discovery  seemed,  however, 
like  treason  to  his  betrothed,  and  so  he  banished  it  at  once. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  rethed  to  solitude  and  liis  own 
reflections,  he   dwelt  on  the  change  he  would  efiect  in  her 
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when  he  had  her  to  himself.  She  was  all  sweetness  as  it 
was,  and  with  her  mind  a  little  more  cultivated,  and  her 
taste  for  the  gay  world  (a  world  which  was  just  now  seem- 
ing to  him  to  be  but  a  dull  one)  subdued,  she  would  still,  he 
hoped,  be  a  treasure  too  valuable  to  be  surrendered  but  with 
life.  She  had  given  him  one  of  her  fascinating  smiles  as 
they  parted  for  the  night,  and  he  slept  on  the  recollection 
of  it. 

He  was  not  again  startled  in  the  morning  by  the  servant's 
knock,  and  he  was  determined,  this  day,  on  good  humouredly 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances.  Our  hero  found  it  though 
a  difficult  task.  There  is  something  in  brainless,  noisy,  self- 
esteem,  which  often  makes  the  liigher  and  the  more  sensitive 
nature  feel  restrained  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
Lady  Marchmont's  present  guests  could  comprehend  no  ideas 
or  feelings  which  soared  above  the u- own,  and  the  one  subject 
on  which  they  themselves  could  heartily  enter  was  sport. 
Tom  was  unused  to  all  kinds  of  fashionable  life,  and  now  he 
was  tlirown  into  that  phase  of  it  wherein  the  noblest  gifts  of 
mind  and  intellect  would  have  been  entirely  unappreciated. 
The  fashionable  phrase,  the  fashionable  taste,  the  fashionable 
nonchalance— all  those  Tom  had  not,  and  he  was  made  to 
feel  his  deficiency. 

Lady  Marchmont  imagined  herself  so  secure  of  the  young 
Baronet,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  begin  at  once  shaping 
him  according  to  her  o^^^l  views.      A  little  further  intimacy 
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with  some  of  the  best  of  the  surrounding  families,  ancl\an 
indoctrination  into  their  pursuits  woukl,  she  thought,  be 
just  the  thing  to  bring  our  hero  out,  and  to  enable  him  to 
pass  muster  in  any  society.  It  was  chiefly  mth  this  view 
that  she  had  so  urgently  pressed  the  Youngfellows  to  remain 
yet  another  day,  and  that  she  had  invited  some  other  distant 
neighbours  to  come  and  help  to  fill  the  house. 

It  was  to  be  a  liunting  day,  and  the  meet  was  to  be  at 
Milton  Ferry,  about  five  miles  off.  The  last  night's  conversa- 
tion had  made  our  hero  fully  aware  of  the  fact. 

"  It  will  be  the  first  day  we  shaU  have  seen  you  in  the 
hunting  field,"  Georgie  remarked  to  Tom,  as  they  rose  from  a 
luxurious  breakfast.  "  Harry  tells  me  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
capital  day  for  sport." 

"  [  don't  hunt,''  was  Tom's  dry  answer. 

Had  our  hero  declared  his  intention  of  renouncing  the 
thought  of  marrying  Emily,  the  latter  could  hardly  have 
looked  more  disconcerted. 

"  But  don't  you  ever  intend  to  hunt  ? "  she  inquired  with 
more  emphasis  in  her  tone  than  Tom  had  ever  previously 
heard  her  put  into  it. 

"Xo,  Emily,"  ho  said  gently  but  firmly.  "At  the  same 
time  1  don't  wish]to  interfere  with  your  joining  in  the  amuse- 
ment. I  am  sure  1  could  not  myself  find  the  slightest  enjoy- 
ment in  it,  and  so  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  I 

did." 

I 
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Lady  Ararchmont  and  her  daughters  all  looked  discom- 
posed. They  had  made  then'  plans  on  the  previons  night 
simply  for  Tom's  pleasure  and  benefit,  and  no-w  they  felt 
angry  -with  him  for  thus  ungratefully  refusing  to  carry  out 
their  wishes.  Her  Ladyship  had  expressed  to  our  hero  her 
wish  that  he  should  be  altogether  one  of  them;  her 
daughters  had  gained  a  celebrity  in  the  hunting-field, 
and  that  he  shoidd  coolly  and  deliberately  refuse  to  accom- 
pany his  beautiful  betrothed  to  the  scene  she  loved  so  well, 
showed  an  amount  of  insubordination  on  his  part  for  which 
his  hostess  was  totally  unprepared. 

"  Harry  must  joke  you  out  of  your  old-fashioned  fancies," 
she  said,  with  a  show  of  affability  though  it  was  plainly  dis- 
coverable that  there  was  afeehng  of  anger  lurking  underneath. 

"  It  would  require  a  good  many  Harries,"  replied  Tom  a 
little  haughtily,  "to  joke  me  out  of  any  fancy  I  miglit 
choose  to  adopt.  I  am  a  quiet  man,  with  cpiiet  tastes,  and 
Emily,"  he  added,  and  his  tone  became  gentler  as  his  eye 
rested  on  her,  "  and  Emily  must  learn  to  put  iqi  with  them." 

Emily  coloured ;  there  wns  no  responding  look  of  kind- 
ness but  one  of  intense  mortification  instead.  It  acted  upon 
Tom  like  a  sudden  stab. 

"  My  old  friend  was  right,"  lie  thought  to  himself.  "  We 
have  been  too  hasty  ;  that  gay  young  creature  can  iiever 
really  care  for  me  !"  Still  he  did  not  alloAv  himself  to 
imagine  that  he  was  caring  less  for  her. 
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"  Woiild  my  horse  be  of  use  to  any  of  you  1 "  he  inquh-ed 
by  way  of  making  amends  for  his  act  of  rebellion. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  exclaimed  Juliana  eagerly.  "  U  you  don't 
really  intend  to  go  with  the  rest  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
if  you  would  lend  him  to  me." 

**  Then  you  and  I  are  to  be  left  alone,  Tom,"  said  Lady 
Marchmont.  "  I  shan't  allow  you  though  to  be  idle.  You 
must  do  tlie  agreeable  to  me,  as  you  decline  constituting  your- 
gelf  Emily's  esquire." 

There  was  something  of  asperity  as  well  as  of  gaiety 
in  his  hostess's  tone,  and  it  gave  our  hero  an  idea  that  she 
meant  to  try  and  do  what  Mr.  Maxwell  had  hinted  at,  "i.e., 
to  put  her  future  son-in-law  into  leading  strings.  With  any 
contest  in  prospect  Tom  always  felt  strong  enough,  and  he 
quite  determined  that,  if  anything  of  the  kind  were  brewing, 
he  would  not  be  the  one  to  succumb. 

The  himting  party  started,  and  our  hero  was  for  a  time  left 
alone.  He  felt  imhappy.  He  had,  as  he  imagined,  given 
Emily  his  whole  heart,  and  lie  was  beginning  more  and  more 
to  doubt  whether  he  had  got  hers  in  return.  Perhaps  Tom 
was  tormenting  himself  with  doubts  too  soon,  but  sudden  and 
passionate  love  is  often  jealous.  Emily  had  been  occupied 
with  the  idea  of  liaving  her  young  and  liandsome  lover  in 
close  attendance  on  her,  and  she  had  been  expecting  that  all 
eyes  would  rest  with  admiration  on  herself  and  liiiii.  Tom's 
magnificent  horse  had  helped  to  ornament  the  picture  which 
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her  imagination  had  portrayed,  and  now  this  picture  had 
through  the  self-will  of  her  hetrothed,  vanished  into  nothing.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  hitherto  indulged  child  should  have 
shown  keenly  her  vexation,  though  by  doing  so  she  had 
rendered  him  who  was  the  cause  of  it,  for  a  time,  miserable. 
Our  hero  felt  indeed  so  out  of  heart  that  he  could  give  his 
mind  to  nothing.  He  strolled  into  the  garden,  and  from 
^hence  into  the  grove  beyond.  He  had  been  in  it  with 
Emily  the  day  before,  and  had  then  admired  the  beautiful 
prospect  that  burst  upon  the  spectator  at  its  further  end. 
Just  now  it  looked  to  him  all  grey  and  sombre,  and  wearily 
he  turned  his  back  upon  what  had  enchanted  liim  so  re- 
cently. As  he  retraced  his  steps  he  experinced  an  oppressive 
feeling  of  confinement,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  himself  again 
upon  the  open  lawn.  He  sauntered  back  to  the  house  and 
took  up  the  newspaper,  but  he  could  give  his  attention 
to  nothing  in  it.  It  was  Emily's  look  of  vexation  that  con- 
tinually haunted  him.  He  threw  down  the  paper  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  looked  at  his  watch.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  it  was  so  early,  and  he  was  r.ll 
impatience  to  hear  what  Lady  Marchmont  had  to  say  to  him. 
He  thought  he  would  wile  away  the  time  by  writing  a 
^etter;  and,  that  being  finished,  he  took  another  stroll  in  the 
garden.  His  hostess  saw  him  from  her  window,  and 
graciously  beckoned  him  in.  Tom  did  not  take  long  in 
obeying  her  summons, 
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"  I  am  sorry  we  can't  get  you  to  join  in  our  favourite 
pport,"  she  pleasantly  o"bserYed.  "  Dear  Emily  is  so  fond  of 
it,  and  it  is  so  good  for  her  health.  I  thought  for  her  sake 
you  would  have  made  one  of  the  hunting  party.  I  hope  her 
persuasions  will  liave  more  effect  another  time." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Tom,  "  to  have  occasioned  Emily  any 
disappointment,  hut  1  really  have  no  fancy  for  hunting  a 
poor,  timid  creature  to  death ;  indeed  it  would  give  me  far 
more  pain  than  pleasure.  I  wish  to  express  no  opinion  about 
the  sport.  All  I  say  is  that  my  o^ati  feeling  goes  against  it- 
I  hope,  in  accepting  me,  that  Emily  will  make  up  her  mind 
to  bear  with  what  she  may  think  odd  and  old-fashioned  in 
my  notions.  She  may  be  assured,"  he  added,  \vith  deep 
feeling  in  his  tone,  "  that  when  she  joins  her  fate  with  mine 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  render  her  happy,  unless  the  doing  so 
should  mvolve  any  surrender  of  my  own  private  judgment." 

Lady  Marchmont  was  disappointed,  and  disappointment 
betrayed  itself  on  her  features.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  lowness  of  his  mothers  birth,  and  liis  own  very  homely 
bringing  up,  she  hoped  that  her  future  son-in-law  would  have 
been  guided  in  all  things  by  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
judgment,  and  that  he  would  have  felt  most  grateful  to 
them  both  for  helping  him  to  acquire  the  tastes  and  the 
habits  of  good  society.  Instead  of  this  she  was  beginning  to 
find  that  he  greatly  preferred  his  own  opinions  tc  hers,  and 
that  he  was  intending  to  act  up  to  this  preference.      She  was, 
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in  consequence,  feeling  seriously  displeased.  However,  Tom 
was  too  good  a  "  parti  "  to  be  liglitly  put  aside,  and  so  she 
decided  that  her  best  plan  would  be  to  make  an  appearance  of 
giving  in,  hoping,  as  she  did,  that  when  he  had  fairly  consti- 
tuted himself  her  son-in-hiw,  she  might  be  able  to  attack  the 
fortress  of  his  homely  prejudices  on  surer  ground.  Having 
once  adopted  this  decision,  she  carefully  fashioned  her  speech 
in  accordance  with  it. 

"  I  feel  most  sensibly,"'  she  said,  with  gentleness,  "  what  a 
good  promise  I  have  for  Emily's  future  happiness  in  placing 
it  in  your  hands,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  feels  with  me  that, 
in  choosing  you,  she  has  chosen  one  who  will  always  make  it 
his  first  consideration." 

This  speech  had,  a  wonderful  effect  in  soothing  down  Tom's 
ruffled  spirit,  and  he  was  now  altogether  disposed  for  peace 
instead  of  for  war.  He  warmly  assured  his  hostess  that' 
neither  her  o^svn  nor  her  daughter's  expectations  should  be 
disappointed  as  regarded  the  desire  he  would  always  have 
for  the  happiness  of  the  latter  ;  and,  on  Lady  Marchmont's 
j)roposing  that  after  luncheon  he  should  take  a  drive  with 
her,  he  most  amiably  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  observed,  "  you  will  find  my  company 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  Emily's." 

"  Oh  no  !  not  at  all,"  exclaimed  Tom,  in  his  excessive  eager- 
ness to  make  up  to  his  hostess,  in  the  way  of  civility,  for  the 
victory  hcjiad  gained. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
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"Who  is  that  lovely  creature]"  inquired  Lord  Scamperwell, 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Chase,  as  they  rode  ujj  to  Milton  Ferry  and 
found  a  large  party  already  assembled  there. 

Mr.  Chase  was  one  of  the  fastest  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  had  recently  met  his  Lordship  at  the  house  of  some 
mutual  friend  in  a  distant  county,  and  had  then  invited  him 
to  come  and  try  what  kind  of  sport  HuntingdoAvnshu'e  had  to 
offer.  The  invitation  had  been  accepted,  and  his  Lordship 
had  come  fully  prepared  to  aebnire  all  that  was  worthy  of 
admiration — wliether  it  were  the  ground  lie  rode  over,  the 
hunting  appointments,  or  those  members  of  the  fairer  sex  who 
might  join  in  the  sport. 

In  reply  to  his  Lordship's  inquiry,  Mr.  Chase  informed 
him  that  the  young  lady  in  question  was  the  reputed  beauty 
of  the  neighbourhood,  that  she  was  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Marchmont,  of  Granby  Hall,  and  that  she 
had  just  engaged  herself  to  her  cousin,  the  present  Baronet, 
who  did  not  seem  in  any  Avay  qualified  to  do  credit  to  the 
family  name. 
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"  His  education,"  he  added,  "  entirely  disqnalifies  him  for 
holding  the  position  he  does,  and  everyone  regrets  that  so 
nice  a  gui  should  have  so  thrown  herself  away.  I  rather 
wonder  I  don't  see  Sir  Thomas  here,  for  I  know  he  is  staying 
at  GrejTield.  "  However,  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  hunted  in  his 
life,  and  perhaps  he  is  wise  in  keeping  away." 

All  this  time  Lord  Scamperwell  was  watching  Emily,  who 
in  spite  of  recent  annoyances,  was  looking  her  very  best. 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  to  Miss  Marchmont  i"  he  said 
"  I  have  occasionally  met  her  brother." 

The  introduction  was  soon  effected.  Lord  Scamperwell 
took  up  his  position  by  Emily's  side,  and  her  manner  did  not 
allow  him  to  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  she  was  glad  to 
have  him  there ;  indeed  the  pleasure  beaming  in  her  fine 
blue  eye  might  have  induced  a  less  self-satisfied  man  than  his 
Lordship  to  perscA'^ere  in  his  attentions.  So  pleased,  in  truth, 
was  Emily  with  her  fresh  admirei^  that  she  began  to  wish 
most  heartily  that  fortune  had  thrown  him  in  her  way  a  little 
sooner.  Her  very  recent  introduction  to  him  had  enabled  her 
to  discover  that  she  never  had  really  cared  for  Tom,  and  that 
she  most  certainly  could  love  his  Lordship.  He  was  a  man 
of  fashion,  he  had  mixed  much  in  society,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  keenest  sportsmen  of  the  day. 

Lady  Marchmont  and  her  future  son-in-law  had  returned 
liome  from  their  drive  just  in  time  for  the  latter  to  help 
Emily  alight  from  her  horse.     Had   a  close  observer  noticed 
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her  leaTe-taking  witli  Lord  Scampenvell,  and  then  her  manner 
of  receiving  Tom's  attentions,  tlie  nobleman  M'ould  at  once 
have  been  jironouiiced  the  favoured  suitor. 

"  How  have  you  managed  to  pass  the  day  \ "  was  her  first 
inquiry.  "  I  have  been  so  pitying  you.  We  have  had  such 
a  capital  run.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  enjoyed  it  if  you 
had  been  with  us." 

"  I  think  I  know  my  own  mind  better  than  you  know  it," 
said  Tom  doing  his  best  to  l)o  pleasant,  though  it  was  an 
efi'ort  on  his  part,  for  there  was  something  in  Emily's  look  and 
tone  which  lie  did  not  quite  like. 

"  However,"  ]ie  Avent  on.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  had  such  a 
pleasant  day."  (He  was  not  really  glad.)  Then  addressing 
Juliana,  "  I  hope,"  lie  observed,  "  that  Wellington  has  done 
you  good  service." 

"  T  never  rode  any  horse  I  liked  so  well,"  was  her  reply. 
'*  Do  you  know  Tord  Scamperwell  said  it  was  a  shame  that 
so  splendid  an  animal  shouhl  belong  to  a  man  wlio  did  not 
hunt." 

Mlss  Marclimont  thought  to  have  aroused  some  little  sense 
of  shame  in  her  cousin's  mind  by  reporting  this  speech,  but  it 
evidently  excited  none. 

"  Begging  his  Lordship's  pardon,"  was  Tom's  cool  reply, 
"  I  think  a  man  who  does  not  hunt  has  as  much  right  to  a 
good  horso  as  another  who  does." 

But    I  wish,"   said    Emily  repioachfully,   "  that  you  had 
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come  with  lis.  People  will  think  you  iirc  afraid  to  take  a 
lea]-),  or  that  you  can't  ride  ! " 

"  Will  they  indeed  !  that  will  be  a  very  fearfid  imputation 
to  lie  under,"  said  Tom  ironicall3\  "  But  Emily,"  he  added, 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  gentleness,"  "  are  you  as  forbearing 
with  me  as  I  am  with  you  ?  You  deserted  nic  to  go  to  the 
hunt,  and  I  never  uttered  a  complaint.  You  should,  I  think, 
in  return  refrain  from  reproaching  me  for  choosing  to  stop  at 
home." 

Emily  had  no  argument  at  hand  whereby  to  confute  her 
lover  ',  so,  giving  him  one  of  those  fascinating  smiles  which 
were  always  ready  at  command,  she  took  Tom's  profiered 
arm,  and  allowed  liini  to  lead  her  into  the  garden,  and 
from  thence  on  into  the  gi'ove.  On  reaching  the  end  of  it  a 
magnificent  setting  sim  caught  Tom's  attention.  He  stood 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  gaze  on  its  splendour,  while  Emily's 
look  was  likewise  fixed  earnestly  in  the  same  direction.  Mr. 
Chase's  house  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  this  Avestern 
landscape,  and  it  was  just  now  catching  the  last  rays  of  the 
departing  luminary.  Her  new  adorer  was  on  the  road  thither- 
wards, and  Emily  wondered  if,  at  that  moment,  he  -were 
thinking  of  her.  Tlie  two  retraced  then-  steps  silently  to  the 
house.  Tom's  mood  was  decidedly  melancholy,  while  in  the 
mind  of  his  betrothed  there  dwelt  a  feeling  of  triumph, 
mingled  with  discontent* 

The    conversation    at    dinner    turned    entirely    on     the 
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ventiu'es  of  the  liiiiiting-liekl,  and  our  hero  was  agaui  tlu'own 
out  of  it.  He  returned  to  his  room  weary  and  dissatisfied, 
and  -with  a  fixed  resohition  that,  before  leaving,  he  would 
ofi"er  to  free  Emily  of  her  engagement  if  she  wished  it.  It 
was  mth  sometliing  of  a  nervous  feeling  that  he  wondered 
whether  she  would  take  advantage  of  his  proposal.  He 
did  not  yet  altogether  wish  to  lose  her,  for  he  was  still  in 
some  measure  under  the  thraldom  of  her  beauty.  He  had, 
however,  ceased  to  believe  in  her  aftectioi],  and  without 
affection  he  felt  that  the  bondage  of  matrimony  would  be  to 
him  a  painful  one  indeed. 

As  lie  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table,  traces  of  disappointed 
hope  were  discernible  on  liis  young  face.  His  hostess  on 
noticing  it  devoted  herself  to  liim,  but  her  attentions  were  no 
longer  so  flattering  to  the  object  of  them  as  they  had  been. 
The  morning  repast  over,  our  hero  took  to  his  newspajjcr  and 
Harry  to  liis  cigar,  while  the  young  ladies  were  soon  occupied 
in  receiving  visitors.  Their  near  neighbours,  the  Misses  Brett, 
often  came  in  of  a  morning,  especially  after  a  day's  hunting, 
and  their  protracted  visit  hindered  Tom  from  saying  anything 
as  yet  to  his  betrothed. 

Luncheon  was  just  over  when  who  should  ride  u[)  but  the 
gallant  Mr.  Cliase,  ■with  liis  guest  and  friend  for  the  time 
being.  Emily's  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek  i\n  the  two 
gentlemen  M'cre  annouuced.  Toiu  markerl  the  circumstance 
and  watched  her  attentively.'    Emily  Aviylied  him  a  hundred 
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miles  off,  anywhere  rather  than  in  her  mother's  dramng- 
room.  Lord  Scamperwell  seated  himself  by  her  side,  "with 
the  air  and  manner  of  an  authorized  admirer,  whilst  he  who 
had  so  rashly  volunteered  to  place  his  happiness  in  her 
keeping,  kept  resolutely  aloof,  still  closely  observing  the  two. 
There  he  stood,  proudly  erect,  his  naturally  light  eye  darkened 
with  the  deep  shade  of  suspicion  and  with  the  fire  of  jealousy. 
Of  the  four  men  just  now  assembled  in  Lady  Marchmont's 
drawing-room,  Tom  looked  the  one  most  capable  of  steadily 
daring  anything — of  facing  death  itself  in  any  cause 
worthy  of  such  a  result. 

Her  Ladyship  had  been  talking  to  T^Ir.  Chase,  and  she  now 
brought  him  forward  to  introduce  him  to  our  hero,  who 
acknowledged  the  introduction  by  a  bow  so  stiff,  that  it 
seemed  very  closely  to  resemble  a  defiance.  Mr.  Chase  felt 
at  once  that  the  young  Baronet  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  though  a  hunt  after  poor  puss  was  a  sport 
he  could  most  gallantly  pursue,  yet  he  had  a  sort  of  idea  that 
the  one  in  which  he  was  now  mixed  up  might  liy  chance  be 
attended  with  certain  unpleasantnesses  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  encounter.  On  receiving,  therefore,  Tom's  haughty 
response  to  his  own  somewhat  distant  salutation,  he  showed 
a  want  of  self-possession  which  was  foreign  to  hig  nature. 
Mentally  resolving  that  for  the  future  he  would  amuse  him- 
self simply  at  the  cost  of  those  creatures  which  had  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  courage  to  retaliate,  Mr.   Chase  beat  an 
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awkward  retreat.  It  was  at  Miss  Marchmont's  side  that  he 
sought  and  found  shelter,  and  her  encouraging  smile  made  up, 
we  will  suppose,  for  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  he  had 
so  recently  been  placed. 

Lady  Marchmont  felt  thoroughly  annoyed.  She  was 
gradually  discovering  how  much  trouble  she  was  likely  to 
have  with  her  sturdy  young  relative  ;  indeed  she  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  tliat  he  might  prove  as  disagreeable  a  hus- 
band to  her  dear  Emdy  as  liad  been  old  ^Maxwell  himself  to 
that  sweetest  of  creatures,  poor  Lady  Clarice.  However,  her 
Ladyship  was  an  adept  at  liiding  her  inmost  thoughts,  and  at 
making  unpleasant  things  pass  off  as  very  pleasant  ones. 
She  found  it  expedient  that  she  should  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and,  as  our  hero  declined  making  himself  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Chase,  she  decided  on  humouring  this  young  rebel, 
and  on  devoting  herself  to  the  thankless  task  of  endeavouring 
to  please  him.  She  remained,  therefore,  at  his  side,  and  the 
most  intense  anxiety  had  apparently  seized  her  to  hear  all 
about  Tom's  future  plans,  though  he  had  already  made  her 
as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  he  was  hijnself.  Taking  a 
seat  herself,  and  pointing  to  another  which  she  wished  him 
to  occupy,  she  began  by  asking  hini  on  what  day  he  intended 
returning  to  Oxford  ;  and  then,  wlietlier  he  liad  quite  decided 
as  to  w]iat  he  would  do,  his  college  career  being  ended. 
From  thence  lier  Ladyship's  conversation  diverged  into 
questions  about  the  various  colleges,  and  inquiries  after  some 
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of  the  old  dpns,  wliom  it  appeared  slie  liad  known  herself  in 
former  years. 

At  length  Mr.  Chase  hinted  to  his  friend  that  it  was  time 
they  should  depart.  As  he  rose  for  that  purpose  Lord 
Scamperwell  warmly  expressed  to  Emily  the  hope  that  he 
might  meet  her  at  the  hunt  on  the  followmg  day.  A  blush 
and  a  smile  were  Emily's  reply,  and,  "\nth  a  tender  pressure 
of  the  young  beauty's  hand,  his  Lordship  took  his  leave 
casting  a  somewhat  supercilious  glance  at  Tom  as  he  passed 
him. 

Our  hero  waited  till  the  soimd  of  the  horse's  hoofs  bespoke 
the  departure  of  tlie  unexpected  visitors,  then,  turning  fron; 
the  window  at  which  he  had  posted  himself, 

"  Emily,"  he  said,  "  will  you  put  on  your  bonnet  and  join 
me  in  the  garden  for  a  little  while  ?" 

Emily  did  not  give  her  assent  very  amicably.  She  was 
thinking  as  she  did  so  what  a  bore  it  was  that  she  had  so 
stupidly  tied  herself  to  one  wliose  gravity  she  found  weari- 
some, whose  prejudices  she  detested,  and  who  might,  she 
now  for  the  first  time  began  to  fear,  be  continually  betraying 
some  symptom  of  his  homely  bringing  up.  As  she  left  the 
room,  with  Georgie  following  her,  Tom  Avent  at  once  into 
the  garden,  where  he  sauntered  up  and  down,  Avaiting  for 
her  to  join  him. 

Emily  thought  she  would  give  him  a  lesson  in  patience,  so 
she    took  her  time  to   arrange  her   out-of-door's  liabiliments, 
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while  descanting  to  Georgie  on  the  various  attractions  of  his 
Lordship.  At  last  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  garden 
just  as  our  hero,  out  of  all  patience,  was  considering  whether 
he  would  walk  away  for  good  and  all. 

*'  I  anx  afraid  it  has  been  troublesome  to  you,  this  com- 
pliance AWth  my  ^^ishes,"  he  said  as  lie  approached  her. 
*'  I  made  tlie  request  purposely  that  I  might  free  you  from 
the  obligation  of  attending  to  any  future  ones  from  me. 
Emily,"  he  went  on,  as  he  confronted  her  face  to  face,  "  I 
feel  I  was  too  hasty  in  asking  you  for  your  hand.  I  believe 
that  in  so  doing  I  may  have  acted  unfairly  towards  you,  and  I 
wished  to  be  alone  with  you  merely  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  at  liberty  to  retract  your  engagement,  and  to  bestow  your 
affections  where  you  please." 

Emily  was  a  little  startled  at  first ;  but  this  feeling  gave 
way  to  one  of  unmitigated  delight.  She  would  now  be  free 
to  go  her  own  way,  and  to  flii't  when  and  with  whom  she 
liked.  Her  vivid  imagination  already  pom^trayed  Lord 
Scamperwell  in  the  act  of  offering  her  his  hand,  and  she 
tliought  with  delight  on  the  raptures  of  the  morrow.  Her 
feeling  towards  Tom  was  one  of  positive  gratitude  for  having 
thus  emancipated  her. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
have  been  thinking  that  you  might  be  disappointed " 

"  And  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  oiu'  hero,  interrupting 
her,  "  that  I  am  not  the  man  at  all   qualified  to  render  you 
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happy.  I  will  go  to  your  mother  at  once  and  tell  her^hat  I 
have  consented  to  make  you  free.  I  hope  the  next  choice 
you  make  may  prove  a  more  satisfactory  one." 

He  bowed  to  Emily  as  he  passed  on  into  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  confronting  Lady  Marchmont.  He  found  her 
Ladyship  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  her  daughter. 
The  former  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world, "  and  those 
brilliant  hopes  in  which  Emily  was  indulging  were  not  alto- 
gether participated  in  by  her. 

"  I  think  you  are  too  prompt,"  was  her  first  observation. 
"  A  young  girl  of  eighteen  requires,  it  seems  to  me,  more 
considerate  treatment.  Emily  is  much  admired,  and  we 
must  be  lenient  to  a  young  thing  like  her  if  she  is  sometimes 
a  little  carried  away  by  the  admiration  that  is  lavished  on 
her.  Allow  me  to  arrange  it  in  this  way  :  if  at  the  end  of 
a  month  Emily  should  decide  that  you  are  not  the  person 
whom,  on  more  mature  consideration,  she  would  have 
chosen,  then  you  may  both  consider  yourselves  disengaged. 
I  think,  though,  that  Emily's  feeling  for  you  is  deeper  than 
you,  than  even  she  suspects,  and  if  such  is  the  case  it  would 
be  cruel  in  you  to  cast  her  off." 

"I  feel  convinced,"  replied  Tom,  "that  your  daughter  no 

more  cares  for  me  than "  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  simile 

so  he  proceeded  without  one.  "  If  I  could  flatter  myself," 
he  went  on,  "  that  there  were  any  real  love  for  me  lingering 
in  Emily's  heart,    I   would  never  surrender  her  but  with  my 
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life.  I  cannot,  though,  so  far  deceive  myself  as  to  think  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  and,  as  she  cannot  give  me  her  heart,  she 
"will,  I  am  sure,  be  promoting  her  own  happiness  by  forgetting 
me  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Lady  Marchmont,  looking  very  dignified 
as  she  spoke,  "  I  can  only  regret  that  I  should,  by  giving  you 
an  invitation  to  my  house,  have  given  you  also  the  power  of 
acting  as  you  have  done.  1  hope  my  daughter  has  in  her 
too  much  of  the  Marchmont  sphit  to  mourn  over  one  who  is 
so  ready  to  surrender  her.  I  must  though,  as  a  mother, 
feel  sorry  now  that  I  ever  sanctioned  any  engagement  between 
youi-self  and  her." 

"  I  must  refer  you  to  your  daughter  herself  in  confirmation 
of  my  statement,"  was  the  reply;  and  now  oiu^  hero  was 
gro\^ing  dignified  too.  "I  can,"  he  added,  "safely  say  I 
never  wished  to  break  my  engagement  with  her  until  I  saw 
it  was  one  she  would  herself  have  gladly  broken.  Believe 
me,  my  cousin  is  happj'  instead  of  sorrowful  at  the  abrupt 
termination  of  so  rash  a  love  afiau-.  I  Avas  invited  here  as 
her  affianced.  Being  such  no  longer  I  will  not  prolong  my 
stay.  I  can  send  for  my  portmanteau  and,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  go  at  once  and  order  my  horse." 

Tom  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  then  gave  directions 
that  his  horse  shoukl  l)e  saddled  in  a  (piarter  of  an  hour, 
and,  going  to  his  own  room,  he  packed  his  clothes  in  a 
manner  not    qualified   to  improve  their  appearance.     With 
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something  of  ostentation  lie  left  larger  smns  with  the  servants 
than  he  probably  would  have  given  them  had  he  departed 
still  as  a  favoured  suitor:  and,  mounting  his  horse,  he 
enjoyed  a  sense  of  freedom  which  had  for  some  days  been 
unknown  to  him  as  he  turned  Wellington's  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  old  friend's  house. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  just  linishing  his  dinner  as  Tom  entered. 
His  unexpected  appearance  startled  him  ;  but  he  looked  into 
the  young  man's  lace  and  made,  by  this  means,  a  rapid  and  a 
correct  guess  at  the  cause  of  his  return. 

"  This  is  a  very  unexpected,  but  a  very  welcome  appari- 
tion," he  said.  "  Sit  down  and  eat  your  dinner  before  it  gets 
cold ;  or  stay,  I'll  have  it  sent  out  and  warmed  up  again.  It 
will  give  you  a  little  time  to  prepare  yourself." 

Old  Eogers  disappeared  with  the  remains  of  the  dinner, 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed, 

"  Well,  Tom,"  Mr.  :Maxwell  continued,  "  what  is  it  that 
has  brought  you  home  sooner  than  you  intended  ?  Is  it  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  or  a  rival,  or  what  is  it  ?  " 

Our  hero  coloured  deeply  as  he  thus  replied, 

"  I  have  made  my  cousin  free  of  her  engagement.  I  feel 
now  that  I  did  not  give  her  time  to  consider  whether  she 
could  really  care  for  me  or  not.  She  is  very  young,  and  I 
will  not  blame  her,  but  you  were  right  in  supposing  that  she 
and  I  would  never  suit." 

"  I  congratulate  vou  most  heartilv  on  having  found  this 
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out  before  it  is  too  late,"  said  ;Mr.  Maxwell  with  emphasis. 
"  Daughters  are,  I  believe  generally,  very  much  what  their 
mothers  make  them,  an<l  I  never  could  conceive  that  any 
child  of  Lady  Marchmont's  was  likely  to  prove  a  suitable 
wife  for  you." 

There  was  nothing  more  said  on  the  subject,  and  in  a  few 
days  Tom  had  to  return  to  Oxford  for  his  last  term,  a  wiser, 
though  perhaps  a  sadder  man. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


HOPE    DECEIVED. 


To  Lady  Marchmont  and  to  her  daughters  this  sudden 
and  apparently  complete  rupture  between  the  two  lovers^ 
offered  a  far  more  fertile  theme  of  conversation  than  it  had 
done  to  the  occupants  of  ^laplewood. 

After  Tom's  interview  with  her  Ladyship  the  latter  went 
at  once  in  search  of  Emily.  She  found  her  in  her  OAvn 
room  trying  on  a  new  bonnet,  and  looking  as  happy  and 
unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  How  is  it  Emily,"  she  inquired,  "  that  you  have  got  into 
this  quarrel  with  your  cousin  1 " 

"  Oh  !  mamma,"  was  the  petulant  reply,  "  there  is  nothing 
to  look  so  very  serious  about.  Cousin  Tom  found  out  that 
he  would  never  suit  me,  and  I  had  found  out  the  same  thing 
long  ago." 

"But,  Emily,"  remonstrated  her  mother,  with  something 
like  displeasure  in  her  tone. 

"I  assure  you,  mamma,"  the  young  lady  went  on,  im- 
patiently interrupting  her,  "  I  would  not  marry  cousin  Tom 
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— 110,  not  for  all  the  world.  What  I  most  dislike  in  him 
is  his  choosmg  to  be  so  different  from  other  people — from 
those  too  "svliom  every  one  woidd  prefer  to  him.  Do  you 
know,  mamma,  I  heard  Mr.  Youngfellow  talking  a  good  deal 
about  him  yesterday  to  Mr.  Chase,  and  he  said  what  a  pity 
it  was  that  dear  Charles's  title  and  estate  should  have  gone 
to  one  who  was  so  unfitted  for  the  position  ;  and  I  am  sure, 
dear  mamma,"  she  went  on  in  a  pretty,  pleading  tone,  "  you 
woidd  never  have  liked  to  have  seen  me  married  to  a  man  I 
was  ashamed  of." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  cannot 
think  you  would  ever  have  had  to  blush  for  your  cousin. 
Though  Tom  has  never  mixed  much  in  good  society,  3-et  he 
has,  I  think,  too  much  sense  to  be  ever  guilty  of  any  act  of 
folly  when  in  it.  I  was  hoping  too  that  we  might  in  time 
have  got  him  into  our  own  ways,  and  I  must  think  you 
have  been  most  rash  and  imprudent  in  givhig  up  so  good 
a  chance  of  settling  yourself.  "When  you  have  had  a  little 
more  time  for  reflection  I  hope  you  will  brhig  yourself  to 
see  that  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  it  may  not  be  too  late, 
yet,  to  bring  matters  round." 

"I  shall  never  think  I  made  a  mistake  in  giving  up 
Tom,"  said  the  proud  beauty.  "  The  more  I  have  seen  of 
him  the  less  I  have  liked  him,  and  I  only  hope  I  may  never 
see  him  again." 

"  Foolish  gill  1 "  exclaimed  her  mother  in  a  tone  of  intense 
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annoyance.     "  I  can  only  hope  tliat  for  y(nir  own  sake  you 
•will  not  talk  to  others  as  you  have  been  talking  to  me." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Annesleys  were  announced.  They 
had  come  to  offer  Emily  their  congratulations,  for  the  news 
of  the  engagement  had  rapidly  spread.  Emily  at  once  carried 
off  Miss  Annesley  for  the  ])urpose  of  having  a  private  talk 
with  her  :  and,  regardless  of  her  mother's  admonitions,  she 
took  tliis  op])ovtunity  of  inaking  a  full  revelation  of  her 
present  sentiments  with  regard  to  her  cousiii.  She  showed, 
too,  an  anxiety  to  make  Laura  fully  understand  that  the 
engagement  was  given  uj)  in  consequence  of  lier  not  liking 
Tom,  and  not  because  he  Avas  in  any  way  disa])pointed  in 
her  By  this  means  Emily  succeeded  in  losing  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  lover ;  indeed,  the  admiration  which  had  hitherto 
beeii  lavished  on  her  by  the  family  generally,  luiw  changed 
into  an  indifference  bordering  on  dislike.  Lord  Scamjierwell's 
marked  attention  had,  lK)wever,  put  the  ol)ject  of  them  in  a 
state  of  exuberant  vanity  nearly  amounting  to  delirium, 
and  a  mother's  remonstrances,  or  a  friend's  counsels  would, 
at  present,  have  been  alike  unheeded. 

Harry  Harewood  felt  semewhat  indignant  Avhen  told  that 
the  engagement  was  off.  At  the  time  of  his  first  stonuy  in- 
terview with  our  hero  he  had  been  more  tlian  half  inclined 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  Tliis  inclination, 
had  since  then  been  considerably  strengthened  and,  th(.mgii 
he   admitted    that     8ir    Thomas   had   some   few   nonsensical 
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notion?,  yet  ho  felt  -sure  that  lie  would  get  ri<l  of  them  in 
time.  Had  Lord  Scaniperwell  iDeen  the  first  to  propose  to 
Emily,  he  would  undoubtedly,  as  Harry  conceired,  have 
been  a  good  deal  the  better  matcli  of  the  two.  As  it  was 
he  considered  that  Tom  had  been  ill-used,  and  Harry  pos- 
sessed a  certain  rough  sense  of  honour  and  fair  play,  and 
a  characteristic  generosity  which  taught  him  instinctively 
to  resent  ill-nsage.  Xatm^e  had,  indeed,  strongly  disposed  the 
young  sportsman  to  condemn  anything  like  a  want  of  feeling,  or 
the  iinnecssary  intiiction  of  pain,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
and,  with  a  difierent  bringing  up,  it  is  possible  that  even  the 
poor  hare  and  the  fox  might  not  by  him  have  been  excluded 
from  the  benehts  of  that  law  of  mercy  which  they,  together  with 
all  other  sentient  things,  would  naturally  plead  for  if  they  could^ 
But  early  impressions  are  strong  in  all  of  us,  and  the  sports- 
man's notions  of  justice  and  mercy  are  not  always  consistent. 

Juliana  was  positively  angry  with  her  young  sister  when 
informed  of  the  rash  step  which  she  had  taken,  and  she 
would  have  had  a  note  at  once  dispatched  to  Tom  for  tlie 
purpose  of  entreating  him  to  return.  She  was  already  find- 
ing Emily  and  herself  too  many  for  one  household  :  and,  as 
her  own  matrimonial  schemes  had  been  so  completely  baflled, 
she  would  have  wished  those  that  had  been  formed  for 
Emily  to  have  come  to  a  more  successful  termination. 

Th(?  capricious  beauty  soon  got  wearied  out  with  the  nnich 
ventilated  subject   of  her  broken  engagement,   and,   like    a 
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spoilt  child  as  she  was,  she  determined  on  making  a  grievance 
out  of  it. 

"  I  wish,  mamma,"  she  said  complainingly,  "you  had 
cautioned  me  at  the  time  against  engaging  myself  to  cousin 
Tom.  You  must  have  known  that  all  our  friends  were  sure 
to  laugh  at  him,  and  that  he  would,  if  I  had  married  him, 
have  been  perpetually  interfering  with  my  amusements." 

"  T  wish,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  would  not  talk 
quite  so  foolishly.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  may  not 
some  day  repent  of  having  so  lightly  given  up  your  cousin." 

"  Repent  !  "  exclaimed  Emily  scornfully.  "  I  shall  never 
repent  of  giving  up  one  who  could  not  hold  his  place  among 
other  men ;  and  now,  mother  dear,  as  we  are  to  be  up  so 
early  to-morrow,  I  am  going  ofl'  to  bed,"  and_touching  her 
mother's  cheek,  she  glided  out  of  the  room  to  dream  of  the 
brilliant  conquest  which,  in  fancy,  she  had  already  more  than 
half  aciiieved. 

On  the  following  morning  the  whole  party  Avas  assembled 
at  an  early  hour  at  the  breakfast  table.  The  meet  was  to  be 
a  long  way  off,  and  it  was  necessary  to  start  betimes. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  Emily  was  quickly 
descried  by  his  Lordship,  and  she  looked  dazzling  in 
her  beauty  as  he  rode  up  and  accosted  her.  Old  Mr.  Brett, 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,*was  su})posed  to  be  in  attendance 
on  the  two  Miss  Marchmonts,  but  as  he  was  himself  a 
keen  sportsman  he  felt  a  good  deal  more  interested  in  the 
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details  of  the  hunt  than  in  the  flirtations  of  either  of  the  two 
young  ladies. 

"  You  can't  get  Sir  Thomas  to  change  his  mind  in  the 
matter  of  hunting,"  his  Lordship  observed,  after  having 
taken  up  his  position  as  Emily's  protector  for  the  time 
being. 

"  J^^o,"  said  the  young  lady,  a  slight  blush  suifusing  her 
face,  "  I  don't  think  anyone  could  do  that ;  but  we  have 
both  changed  our  minds  on  another  subject,  for  we  have 
found  out  that  we  are  too  unlike  ever  to  agi'ee." 

A  feeling  of  gratified  vanity  warmed  the  heart  of  the  noble 
sportsman  and  sent  the  blood  from  thence  to  his  cheek  as  his 
fair  companion  proffered  him  tliis  information.  Jealousy 
was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  Sir  Thomas's  recantation,  and  this 
young  beauty  had  given  her  affections  to  liim. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  towards  her 
with  a  gaze  of  triumphant  admiration —  "  You  must  pardon 
me  if  I  congratulate  you  on  having  found  out  your  mistake." 

There  was  not  a  shadow  of  regi-et  on  Emily's  countenance 
as  her  admirer  fixed  his  keen  glance  upon  it.  The  feeling  it 
expressed  was  evidently  all  for  him,  and  his  Lordship,  in 
consequence,  felt  emboldened  to  go  on. 

'♦  I  never  saw  in  good  society  a  fellow  so  comijlotely  want- 
ing in  all  that  one  expects  from  those  who  are  raised  to  its 
circles  ;  but  I  am  told  it  is  quite  a  neW  elevation,  so  t\'e  must 
be  a  little  indulgent.      I  shouldj^have  been  sorry,  though,  if 
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yon  had  wasted  the  years  of  your  youth  in  schooling  an 
awkward  husband  in  the  laws  of  etiquette." 

This  impertinent  remark  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  beauty 
no  other  feeling  save  one  of  aversion  to  the  mere  thought  of 
such  a  doom.  As  compared  with  that  necessary  allegiance 
which,  as  a  wife,  she  would  have  owed  to  Tom,  she  now 
fancied  that  any  amount  of  tjTanny  on  the  part  of  his  Lord- 
ship woidd  be  endurable. 

"  I  have  certainly,"  was  her  laughing  reply,  "  no  great 
taste  for  schooling  others  or  for  being  schooled  myself,"  and 
now  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  impeded  for  the  present  any 
further  conversation  on  the  subject  between  Emily  and  her 
admirer. 

Mr.  Chase  and  his  noble  friend  had  I'eceived,  thi-ough 
Georgie,  an  invitation  for  the  following  day  which  had 
been  readily  accepted,  and  his  Lordship's  passionately  ad- 
miring look  as  he  parted  from  this  fair  syren  threw  the 
latter  into  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  bliss,  while  the  expectation  of 
so  soon  having  another  interview  with  her  adorer,  served  to 
keep  her  in  this  agreeable  state  of  elevation. 

The  dinner  party  proved  a  success,  at  least  so  thought 
some  among  the  company  present.  His  Lordship  coidd  sing, 
and  though  his  vocal  powers  were  not  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  command  any  particular  amount  of  attention,  yet, 
possessing  as  he  did  the  power  of  conferring  both  riches  and 
a  coronet  on  what  fair  one  he   pleased,  there  was    on    the 
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present  occasion  a  lieavy  demand  upon  his  stock  of  songs. 
He  "SN'as  e^ddently  pleased  at  the  apparent  admiration  which 
they  elicited,  and,  in  retm-n,  he  could  hardly  do  less  than 
listen  witli  rapt  attention  while  tliis  new  fancy  of  his  was 
pouring  f<jrth  her  silvery  notes. 

Lord  Scamperwell  was,  indeed,  at  Emily's  side  throughout 
the  evening,  and  many  were  the  surmises  as  to  what 
was  likely  to  come  of  so  very  open  an  admii-ation  on  his 
part. 

There  was  another  hard  day's  hunting,  and  another  hard 
flirtation  attendant  on  it.  Things  had  gone  so  far  tliat  his 
Tordship  must  surely  soon  declare  himself,  at  least  so  thought 
Emily,  who,  indeed,  expected  a  declaration  before  they  again 
l>arted.  Her  expectation  was,  however,  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. His  Lordship,  on  taking  leave,  expressed  very 
warmly  the  happiness  which  he  had  derived  from  making 
her  acquaintance ;  he  was  likewise  good  enough  to  inform 
her  that  the  pleasure  which  her  society  had  afforded  him 
during  his  visit  would  he  one  of  the  most  agreeable  recollec- 
tions that  he  would  carry  away  with  him.  On  saying  this 
lie  gave  her  a  warm  pressure  of  the  liand,  but  there  was  evi- 
dently nothing  further  conimg.  Emily  timied  deadly  pale, 
and  his  Lordship,  noticing  the  cii-cumstance,  (piitted  her 
somewhat  abruptly.  He  detested  a  scene  or  anything  that 
in  the  least  approached  to  such  a  catastrophe,  and  he  wouhl 
have  thought  it  a  hard  thing  indeed  if  he  could  not  have 
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stimulated  his  vanity   witliout  paying  for  the  hixury  in  so 
distasteful  a  manner. 

As  soon  as  the  disapiDointed  girl  had  alighted  from  her 
horse  she  went  into  her  own  room,  and  there  she  relieved 
herself  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Where  is  Emily  ?"  inquired  Lady  I^Iarchmont  of  Georgian  a, 
as  the  latter  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  think  she  is  gone  into  her  own  room,"  was  the  answer. 
"  She  seems  put  out  at  something,  and  I  daresay  she  would 
rather  be  let  alone." 

Harry  had  followed  Georgie  up-stairs,  and  so  her  Ladyship 
felt  she  could  not  make  any  further  inquiries.  She  guessed 
Avhat  might  be  the  matter,  and,  going  at  once  to  her  daughter's 
door,  she  tapped  gently  and  asked  for  admittance.  Emily 
hurriedly  dried  her  eyes  and  invited  her  mother  in. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,"  she  said,  "  to  help  me  with 
my  new  piece  of  work.  But  what  is  the  matter  child  1  you 
have  been  crying." 

The  blush  that  covered  Emily's  face  was  almost  too  deep 
to  be  called  beautiful. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  nothing  mamma,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  only 
very  tired,  and  I  want  to  lie  down  and  rest." 

"  You  have  not  had  so  Very  much  to  tire  you,"  was  the 
reply.     "  AVerc  Mr.  Chase  and  his  friend  at  the  hunt  ]  " 
"  Yes,"  faltered  Emily. 
"  Then  I  suspect  something  has  annoyed  you.'' 
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This  last  observation  was  too  much  for  the  no  longer 
triumphant  beauty.  She  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears. 

"  I  see  what  it  is,"  her  mother  went  on.  "  You  have  been 
disappointed,  but  its  of  no  use  vexing.  Dry  your  eyes  and 
come  down  stairs.  Don't  allow  Harry  to  suppose  that  you 
are  so  wanting  in  pride  as  to  cry  about  a  man  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  you  " 

This  argument  was  all  po^verful  with  Emily.  She  checked 
her  tears  at  once,  and,  by  means  of  fresh  water  and  a  deter- 
mined will,  she  looked  as  she  re-appeared  for  dinner  as  if  the 
world  for  her  were  going  merrily  enough,  whatever  trouble  it 
might  be  laying  upon  others.  The  effort  was,  however,  too 
great  to  last.  Emily  was  ambitious  and  she  was  vain.  Her 
ambition  had  "  oe'r-leaped  itself,"  and  her  vanity  had  been 
cruelly  wounded.  At  eighteen  she  was  already  beginning  to 
feel  that  the  world  was  a  deceitful  one.  Tlie  ceremony  of 
dinner  had  not  long  been  over  before  she  again  retired  to  tlie 
solitude  of  her  own  room. 

To  Harry's  inquiry  as  to  where  Emily  was,  her  mother 
replied, 

"  Oh  !  the  foolish  child  is,  I  believe,  vexing  over  that  mis- 
understanding she  had  with  her  cousin," 

" /s  she?"  said  Harry,  looking  all  astonisliment.  "I 
thought  she  had  been  quite  off  with  the  old  love — " 

"  Then    you   were    quite    mistaken,"    said   her   Ladyship 
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abruptly.  She  was  afraid  that  Harry's  impetuosity  might 
betray  him  into  an  unpleasant  winding  up  of  the  proverb. 
'^  Emily  is  a  girl  of  a  very  high  spirit,"  she  went  on,  "  and 
she  was  angry  with  her  cousin  for  refusing  her  his  escort  at 
the  hunt.  I  told  her  she  was  foolisli  in  showing  her  pique 
as  she  did  ;  but  she  is  young,  and,  like  all  young  people,  she 
won't  take  the  advice  of  older  heads." 

This  was  quite  a  new  light  that  his  hostess  had  thrown 
into  Harry's  mind,  but  lie  received  it  with  unquestioning 
faith,  and  when,  on  liis  next  interview  with  Mr.  Chase,  that 
gentleman  informed  liim  that  he  had  thought  his  friend,  Lord 
Scamperwell,  was  going  to  be  caught  at  last, 

"  Oh  I"  was  Harrj-'s  ready  answer,  "you  allude  to  that 
flirtation  between  Emily  and  liis  Lordship.  It  was,  I  assure 
you,  nothing  in  the  Avorld  but  a  bit  of  pique  on  the  part  of 
Emily  which  led  her  into  it.  You  see  she's  a  girl  that  likes 
to  have  her  own  way,  and  Sir  Thomas  was,  to  speak  candidly, 
hardly  gracious  in  refusing  a  particular  request  she  made  liirn. 
However,  her  mother  tells  me  she  has  still  a  strong  attachment 
for  her  cousin,  and  you  may  depend  on  it  we  sliall  soon  see 
them  again  lovers." 

Lady  Marchmont  em})loyed  her  best  diplomacy  in  order  to 
bring  things  to  that  state  which  Harry  liad  predicted.  She 
made  the  most  of  Emily's  indisjiosition,  and,  when  her  credu- 
lous young  friend  next  called,  she  talked  to  him  a  good  deal 
about  the  dear  girl's  trouble  of  mind. 
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"  I  tliought,"  she  said,  "  Tom  would  have  made  some  eflbrt 
at  a  reconciliation,  but  I  suspect  he  has  more  sense  than  soft- 
ness of  nature,  and  it  is  unfortunately  so  much  tlie  other  way 
M'ith  poor  Emily." 

'•  I'll  ^^Tite  to  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Harry,  working  himself 
up  into  a  passion,  "  and  give  him  a  piece  uf  my  mind." 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  Lady  Marchmont,  a  little  alarmed.  "  I 
could  not  allow  Tom,  much  as  I  esteem  him,  to  he  scolded 
into  a  renewal  of  Ids  engagement  with  my  daughter  ;  though 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  would  come 
forward  again,  if  things  were  represented  to  him  in  a  fair 
light.*  I  think  you  ought  to  go  and  call  on  your  cousin. 
You  know  he  sent  you  a  kind  message  through  Tom,  and 
you  might  take  that  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  the  old 
gentleman  how  entirely  we  all  appreciate  the  noble  qualities 
of  his  young  friend." 

This  proposal  was  at  once  acted  upon  by  Harry.  The  old 
gentleman  was  not,  however,  at  home,  and  so  he  failed  of 
making  him  acquainted  with  the  fair  Emily's  troubled  state  of 
mind,  or  Avith  the  sentiments  entertained  by  tJie  ^Maiclimont 
family  towards  their  cousin. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A    VISIT    TO    BOLTON    COURT. 


Tom'3  last  term  at  Oxford  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  on  a 
bright  day  toAvards  the  end  of  March  that  he  found  himself 
again  at  Maplewood. 

"  You  are  just  come  at  the  right  time,"  was  Mr.  Maxwell's 
way  of  greeting  him,  "  as  I  have  got  an  invitation  for  you. 
We  are  both  asked  to  Bolton  Court  for  to-morrow,  and  they 
wish  us  to  stay  a  couple  of  nights  with  them.  It  is  to  meet 
Lord  Worthington  that  we  are  invited.  He  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  sliall  be  very  glad  to  get  you  an  introduction, 
to  him." 

Tom  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  invitation,  though,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  he  had  been  so  entirely  engrossed 
with  Emily  at  the  time  of  his  first  seeing  the  Annesleys  that 
he  had  not  then  made  liimself  so  fully  alive  as  he  might  have 
done  to  their  peculiar  merits  and  attractions. 

To  old  Morgan  and  his  wife  this  expected  visit  proved  most 
fertile  in  anticipations.  The  venerable  butler  had  been 
much  pleased  with  Tom's  way  of  bearing  himself  in  society 
when,    on    that    one    previous    occasion,    he    liad  had  an 
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opportunity  afforded  him  of  pronouncing  a  judsmeftt-t^reupon. 
Mr.  Charles  himself,  he  had  at  the  time  confidently  asserted, 
could  not  have  known  better  the  ways  of  real  gentlefolks 
than  did  the  young  Sir  Thomas.  Morgan  was  so  keen  an 
observer  on  all  points  relating  to  company  behaviour,  that 
his  wife  was  apt  to  place  the  most  implicit  faith  in  his  opinion 
as  regarded  people's  claims  to  gentle  breeding.  She  was 
therefore  quite  ready  now  to  overlook  the  blot  upon  the 
vounor  Baronet's  escutcheon,  and  to  receive  the  announcement 
of  any  engagement  between  himself  and  either  of  her  young 
ladies  with  a  feeling  of  positive  pride.  She  had  already  dis- 
covered that  fault  in  the  neighbourhood  which  was  so  often 
and  so  bitterly  complained  of  by  Lady  Marchmont,  and,  with 
her  o\\ui  two  young  ladies  on  hand,  the  great  scarcity  of 
eligible  single  men  was  to  tliis  worthy  woman,  as  well  as  to 
her  Ladyship,  rather  a  seiious  grievance.  To  be  sure  there 
was  Mr.  Chase ;  but  thsn  the  old  housekeeper  had  decided 
long  ago  that  she  could  not  abear  such  as  he,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  if  the  young  Baronet  were  the  only  person  any 
where  near  at  hand  on  whom  rested  the  chance  of  what 
Mrs.  Morgan  would  deem  a  desirable  marriage  at  Bolton 
Court. 

]\Ir3.  Morgan  was,  like  most  of  her  sex,  very  hot  upon  the 
carrying  out  of  any  plan  which  she  might  form,  and  if  slie 
could  on  the  present  occasion  have  spread  her  net  and  caught 
Tom   in  it,   she  would  have   done  so  without  the  smallest 
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compunction  ;  and  tlien,  by  way  of  atonement  for  the  act,  she 
would  have  at  once  made  a  surrender  of  her  captive  to  Miss 
Laura.  It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  immense  satisfac- 
tion that  she  received  from  her  hushand,  on  the  evening  of 
our  hero's  arrival,  the  usual  information  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments of,  and  the  proceedings  at  the  dinner-table. 

Sir  Thoiias  had,  it  appeared,  been  told  to  take  in  Mrs. 
Youngfellow,  but  his  conversation  had  been  entirely  directed 
to  Miss  Laura,  who  sate  on  the  other  side  of  him,  and 
who,  regardless  of  j\[r.  Chase,  to  whose  care  she  had  been 
consigned,  had  shown  a  similar  disposition  to  confine  her 
attentions  solely  to  him.  ]\[r.  Chase  had,  in  Morgan's 
opinion,  been  very  much  put  out  in  consequence  ;  indeed  so 
seriously  did  he  seem  to  have  been  annoyed  at  Miss  Laura's 
behaviour  that  only  once  had  he  been  heard  by  the  observant 
butler  to  speak  at  all,  and  then  it  was  merely  to  give  a  very 
huffy  reply  to  IMrs.  Maggs,  the  primitive  wife  of  a  neighbour- 
ing  clergyman.  This  worthy  lady  was  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  on  observing  how  completel}^  he  was 
neglected  by  Miss  Annesley  she  had,  in  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  made  an  endeavour  at  getting  up  a  little  conversation 
Avith  him  herself  She  had  commenced  by  benevolently 
hoping  that  small  pox  was  not  as  rife  in  his  neighbourhood  as 
it  was  about  them.  Finding,  however,  that  her  observation 
was  but  ill-received,  she  had  directed  all  future  ones  to  the 
Rector   of  Camm,  and  the  two  had  soon   found  a  mutually 
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interesting  topic  in  the  speeches  which  had  been  made  at 
the  last  Missionary  Meeting  held  in  that  toAvn. 

This  total  neglect  of  her  companion  at  the  dinner  table  on 
the  part  of  the  naturally  well-bred  and  kind-hearted  Laura, 
may  require  some  explanation.     She  had,  as  we  already  know, 
been  shocked  at  Emily's  heartless  way  of  talking  about  her 
former  lover,  just  at  the  time,  too,  when  the  engagement  was 
first  given  up.     All  her  feelings  of  sympathy  had,   in  con- 
sequence, been  aroused  in  favour  of  the  ill-used  man,  and 
when  dining  in  Mr.  Chase's  company  a  few  days  afterwards, 
certain  contemptuous  remarks  made  by  him  respecting  the 
whole  affair,  had  given  her  a  feeling  of  positive  aversion  for 
that  gentleman.      Having  quickly  perceived  that  there  was 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  poAver  on  the  part  of  Tom  and 
Mrs.  YoungfeUow  to  keep  up  anything   like  conversation, 
and  feeling  as  she  did  besides  the  same  difficulty  and  the 
same  disinclination  as  regarded  Mr.  Chase,  she  had  no  scruple 
in  confining  her  attentions  to  one  whose  chamiuon  she  had  so 
recently  felt  disposed  to  become.      Mr.   Chase  was  naturally 
indignant.     Some  two  months  back  he  had   fully  concurred 
Avith  Mrs.  YoungfeUow  in  pronouncing  Sir  Thomas  to  be  a 
stupid,  ignorant  sort  of  fellow  who  would  never  make  his 
way  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  seemed  now  to  have  adopted 
a  difterent,  though  by  no  means  a  more  flattering  estimate 
of  the  young  Baronet's  character,  for  when  he  next  heard  his 
name    mentioned  he    spoke    of    him  as    being    a  forward, 
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conceited  coxcomb,  who  liked  to  hear  no  one  talk  but 
himself. 

Before  the  evening  was  over  Mr.  Maxwell  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  astonishment  at  hearing  Tom,  after  some 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  Laura,  fairly  launch  out  into  song. 
Thanks  to  the  early  instructions  given  him  by  the  Captain, 
our  hero  could  sing  a  sailor's  song  exceedingly  well,  though  the 
widower  had  hitherto  supposed  his  young  protege  to  be  quite 
unequal  to  such  an  undertaking.  It  was,  therefore,  to  Laura's 
bright  eyes  that  he  gave  all  the  credit  of  this  sudden  inspira- 
tion, and,  though  he  was  not  himself  musical,  yet  the  hopes 
with  wliich  he  w-as  at  present  fraught  made  him  listen  with 
real  gratification  to  his  young  friend's  vocal  performance.  In- 
deed he  applauded  as  heartily  as  did  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  showed  an  equal  anxiety,  though  more  for  Laura's 
gratification  than  for  his  own,  that  our  hero  should  sing 
another  and  yet  another  of  Dibdin's  once  popular  m3lodies. 

There  was  a  long  expedition  planned  for  the  next  day, 
the  Annesleys  belonging  to  that  class  of  people  who  take  a 
delight  in  lionising  their  friends.  Some  of  the  party  rode, 
and,  as  they  were  returning  homewaids.  Lord  "VVorthington 
singled  out  Tom  for  his  companion.  Mr.  "Maxwell  noticed 
the  circumstance  and  it  afforded  him  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. Our  hero  was  just  now  debating  what  his  future 
career  should  be.  His  own  great  deshe  was  to  act  in  some 
official  capacity  ;  and  yet,  without  some  powerful  friend,  his 
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wishes  seemed  almost  hopeless.  Mr.  ^laswell  knew  Lord 
Worthington  to  be  one  capable  of  taking  a  right  estimate  of 
a  man's  understanding,  and  if  hi^  opinion  of  Tom  should  prove 
favourable,  there  was,  he  thought,  a  good  prospect  of  his 
assisting  him  in  some  efficient  way.  A  hint  thrown  out  to  him 
by  his  Lordship  on  their  return,  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
help  the  young  Baronet  if  he  could,  gave  the  wi  lower  a  good 
foundation  whereon  to  build  his  hopes. 

There  was  no  one  at  dinner  this  day  save  the  party  in  the 
house,  an  arrangement  which  suited  ^h.  !Maxwell.  Indeed, 
everything  was  to  him  going  smoothly  and  pleasantly, 
and  the  old  man's  spirits  were  gradually  rising  to  quite  a 
summer  temperature.  So  keenly  had  his  wishes  and  his 
expectations  on  one  point  been  aroused  that,  though  his 
plans  were  ordinarily  unchangeable,  he  was  on  the  following 
morning  betrayed  into  altering  them  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  own  particular  views.  He  had  ordered  his  carriage  at 
twelve,  but  on  entering  the  drawing-room  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  previously,  he  found  Laura,  Alice,  and  Tom,  all 
assembled  thsre,  Laura  being  occupied  in  teaching  our  hero 
a  second  to  one  of  her  own  songs.  This  circumstance  induced 
Mr.  Maxwell  quietly  to  retire  and,  on  meeting  'Mis.  Annesley 
on  the  stairs,  he  with  some  little  awkwardness  informed  her 
that  he  would  with  her  permission  accept  the  proposal  he 
had  at  first  declined,  and  remain  to  luncheon.  Whether 
he  imagined  there  was  anything  in  a  singing  lesson  especially 
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qualified  to  help  Cupid  in  the  sure  direction  of  his  shaft,  we 
cannot  positively  deteimiue,  but  we  rather  suspect  that  he 
did. 

The  widower's  leave-taking  with  Laura  was  most  affection- 
ate ;  indeed  many  besides  Tom  might  liave  supposed  that  he 
was  doing  a  little  love-making  simply  on  his  own  account. 
Our  hero's  opinion  on  tlie  subject  was  most  decisive,  and  so 
sincere  an  admirer    was  he  of  the    old  man,  that  he  was 
inclined  to  think  Miss  Anuesley  woidd  be  fortunate  if  she  won 
so  kind  and  generous  a  heart.      He,  in  consequence,  most 
honourably  determined  not  to  throw  any  cold  water  on  his 
friend's  enthusiasm ;   indeed   he  had  all    the  disposition  to 
rejoice  should  it  result  in  a  speedy  avowal  of  the  widower's 
sentiments,  and  in  a  marriage  closely  following  thereupon. 
To  be  sure  it  might  involve  the  necessity  of  his  relinquishing 
his  present  home  sooner  than  he  had  thought  of  doing,  but 
then  it  could  safely  be  said  of  Tom  that  he  v»'ould  at  all  times 
have  a  good  deal  preferred  his  friend's  happiness  to  his  own 
personal  convenience.     He  therefore  entered  warmly  into  the 
eulogy  of  the  black-eyed  Laura  which  the  widower  enter- 
tained him  with  on  their  way  homewards  ;  indeed  he  was  led 
on  by  his  friend's  raptures  into  finally  agreeing  with  him 
that  she  v/as  the  nicest  giii  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  alteration  in  the  hour  of  his  departure  lost 
an  old  acquaintance  of  ours  the  chance  of  an  interview  with 
the  Baronet.     Eogers  informed  the  latter  on  his  return  that 
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Mr.  Harewood  had  called  at  about  two  o'clock,  and  that  he 
had  expressed  much  regret  at  not  finding  Su*  Thomas  at 
home.  He  had  also  left  a  message  to  say  he  would  call 
agahi  on  the  following  Monday,  he  hoped  with  better  success. 
Tom  had  already  made  an  engagement  for  that  day  (an  en- 
gagement which  we  Anil  mention  more  particularly  hereafter) 
and  he  sat  down  for  the  purpose  of  writing  and  informing 
Harry  of  the  fact.  He  should,  he  added,  certainly  be  return- 
ing to  Maplewood  on  the  follo^^'ing  ^Yednesday  at  about 
three  o'clock,  and  he  should  be  very  happy  to  see  him  on 
that  or  any  later  day  should  Mr.  Harewood  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  postpone  his  intended  visit  till  then. 

Having  finished  his  letter,  Tom  walked  across  to  the 
Rectory,  charged  with  one  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  frequent  and 
unceremonious  dinner  iiivitatiuns  to  the  Curate. 

Our  hero  had  not  as  yet  seen  his  friend,  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
latter  having  recently  been  visiting  his  own  family.  There 
was  a  strong  friendship  existing  between  these  two  young 
men,  and  as  the  Curate  had  besides,  a  great  regard  for  the  old 
squire,  these  invitations  were  never  unwelcome,  nor  was 
it  often  that  a  prior  engagement  hindered  him  from  accepting 
them.  He  availed  himself  of  'Mi:  Maxwell's  hospitality  on 
the  present  occasion  perhaps  all  the  more  readily  from  his 
having,  during  the  last  fortnight,  got  unaccustomed  to  the 
habit  of  dining  alone. 

In  the  coui'se  of  the  evening  the  conversation  chanced  to 
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turn  on  the  various  merits  of  the  family  at  Bolton  Court,  and 
Mr.  Seymour  was  betrayed  into  observing  what  a  very  charm- 
ing young  person  Miss  Annesley  was. 

''  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  very  grudgingly,  for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  imagine  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  admire 
Laura  excepting  Tom  and  himself.  "  Yes,  she  is  one  just 
formed  for  society,  and  when  she  is  suitably  married,  and 
ha3  her  proper  duties  to  perform  in  the  world,  she  will  ap- 
pear to  even  more  advantage  than  she  does  at  present." 

1\h.  Maxwell's  manner  of  saying  this  seemed  to  indicate  to 
the  curate  that  Miss  Annesley  was  as  good  as  engaged  to 
the  young  llaronet  already,  and  that  his  host  suspected  him 
of  some  dishonest  wish  to  snatch  away  the  prize.  He  looked 
in  consequence  like  a  guilty  man  as  he  hastened  to  assure 
his  entertainer  how  fally  he  concurred  in  his  sentiments. 
Mr.  Maxwell  did  not  believe  one  word  of  all  this,  and  he 
privately  resolved  that  until  an  engagement  betvv-een  Laura 
and  Tom  was  fairly  announced,  he  would  afford  young  Sey- 
mour no  opportunity  of  meeting  the  former  at  Maplewood. 
Our  hero  inferred  that  his  old  friend  was  jealous  over  this, 
his  chosen  favourite,  for  a  less  disinterested  reason,  and  the 
hints  which  the  widower  had  thrown  out  respecting  the 
sphere  best  suited  to  Laura,  set  his  own  brain  thinldng  what 
plans  ]Mr.  Maxwell  could  be  forming  with  regard  to  his  future 
way  of  living  when  that  amiable  and  agreeable  young  lady 
should  be  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  his  establishment. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN    OLD    ACQUAINTANCE    RENE"^ED. 

Mr.  Date  s  frequent  throat  disorders  had  made  him  think 
it  desirahle  that  he  should  keep  a  curate,  and  he  had  ac- 
cordingly advertised  for  one.  The  advertisement  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Fanshaw,  the  curate  at  Fairford,  who  was 
just  about  to  leave  that  parish.  Mr.  Date  and  he  quickly 
came  to  terms,  and  it  was  now  just  about  ten  days  since  the 
young  man  had  taken  up  his  position  as  curate  at  Aubrey. 
The  rector  and  his  wife  had  immediately  after  his  arrival 
asked  him  to  dinner,  and  all  the  elite  of  the  village  were  in- 
vited to  meet  him. 

After  having  discussed  the  weather,  the  features  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  surrounding  poor, 

"  I  think,"  observed  Mr.  Fanshaw,  "  it  must  be  one  of 
your  former  parishioners  who  is  now  living  near  Fairford," 

"  And  who  is  that  V  inquired  Mr,  Date. 

"  Miss  Lindsay,"  was  the  reply. 

"What   Miss   Lindsay T'    was   the   immediate    rejoinder. 

"  All  I  know  of  her  antecedents  is  that  she  came  from  the 
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"West  Indies  about  ten  months  ago,  and  that  she  lived 
formerly  at  a  j^lace  called  liosebank  in  this  village." 

"  Jane  Lindsay  !"  exclaimed  the  rector.  "  Is  she  come 
hack?    Whoisshe^\'ith?" 

"  It  is  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Lindsay  that  I  allude  to.  She  is 
now  living  with  her  father  in  a  small  cottage  about  a  mile 
out  of  Fairford." 

"Is  my  friend  Lizzie  Lindsay  come  back]"  exclaimed 
Captain  Eamford  with  considerable  warmth  of  manner.  "  She 
used  to  be  a  playfellow  of  mine,  and  I  should  much  like  to  see 
her  again.    I  wonder  if  she  is  the  pretty  girl  she  used  to  be  T 

"  La  !  Captain,"'  said  Miss  Birch  imperatively,  "  you  are 
too  old  now  to  be  talking  about  pretty  girls." 

"  I  shall  talk  about  whom  I  please,"  replied  the  Captain, 
who  had,  since  his  marriage,  been  badgered  out  of  all 
respectful  behaviour  towards  his  sister-in-law.  "  I'll  have  a 
sight  of  Lizzie  before  a  week's  over,  or  my  name's  not  Jack 
Bamford." 

It  is  probable  the  Captain  would  not  have  been  half  as 
eager  for  a  sight  of  his  "  old  playfellow,"  had  it  not  been  for 
this  poking  up  of  his  self-will  which  he  had  just  got  at  the 
hands  of  Matilda. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Fanshaw,  will  you  favour  me  with  Miss 
Lindsay's  address  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  that  gentleman ; 
then  taking  from  his  pocket  a  large,  old-fasliioned  memo- 
randum-book, he  wrote  it  down  at  the  curate's  dictation. 
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"  I  hope  Miss  Lindsay  is  under  better  guidance  now  than 
she  was  in  the  days  of  her  youth,"  observed  Mr.  Date  with 
seriousness,  "  and  that  she  has  become  a  member  of  the 
chui-ch." 

*'  I  assure  you,"  was  the  curate's  reply,  "  that  she  and  her 
father  have  always  been  two  of  our  most  regular  attendants." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Eector.  "  It  was  a  lament- 
able thing  to  think  of,  that  lifeless  religion  in  the  tenets  of 
which  those  two  young  girls  were  brought  up." 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  the  ciu-ate,  with  a  tone  and  look  of 
astonishment.  "  I  should  have  thought  Miss  Lindsay's 
religious  education  had  been  admirable,  judging  by  its 
fruits." 

"  Ah  !  no  doubt,"  observed  the  rector,  "  that  aunt  of  theirs 
did  them  good.  John  Brown  was  a  respectable  man  enough, 
and  a  good-one,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  person  to  be  a  trainer  of  youth." 

"Well,"  answered  the  captain  in  his  most  resolute  tone,  "the 
quaker's  religion  was  of  the  right  sort  according  to  my  views, 
and  if  I  had  been  blessed  with  as  many  sons  as  fair, 
and  daughters  to  correspond,  I  could  not  have  desiicd  for 
any  or  all  of  them  a  better  bringing  up  than  they  would  have 
got  at  the  hands  of  old  John  Brown." 

As  he  gave  vent  to  this  daring  sentiment,  the  Captain 
slapped  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  looked  the  whole  company 
in  the  face  as  if  meaning  to  intimate  thereby  that  he  was  ready 
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to  fight  the  first  person,  male  or  female,  who  presumed  to  differ 
from  him.  The  amazing  power  of  John  Bamford's  lungs  was  a 
well-known  fact  in  the  quiet  village  of  Aubrey,  and  few  people 
there,  with  the  exception  of  his  sister-in-law,  ever  ventured 
on  getting  into  a  dispute  with  him.  However,  as  John 
Brown's  religion  was  not  a  thing  in  which  Miss  Birch  felt 
herself  at  present  to  be  personally  concerned,  she  was  with 
the  rest  of  the  company  contented  on  this  occasion  to  leave 
the  sturdy  sailor  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  own  opinion. 

The  next  day,  when  Matilda  made  her  accustomed  early 
call  at  Fleetwood  Lodge,  it  was,  to  her  infinite  mortification, 
announced  to  her  by  her  sister  that  the  Captain  had  actually 
started  by  the  coach  tliat  very  morning,  and  that  he  intended 
to  bring  Lizzie  back  with  him  if  he  could. 

"  Well  ! "  said  Miss  Birch,  in  utter  amazement  at  the  bold- 
ness of  this  step,  "  I  always  knew  the  Captain  to  be  a  fool, 
but  I  did  not  quite  realise  till  now  how  great  a  one  he  was." 

"  La  !  Matilda,"  said  the  younger  sister  pettisiily,  "  how 
you  do  talk  !  You  didn't  call  him  a  fool  when  you  had  him  so 
continually  to  our  tea  parties,  nor  when  you  persuaded  me  to 
accept  him  by  telling  me  that  the  connection  was  so  respect- 
able." 

"  Ah  !"  replied  ^liss  Birch  in  a  tone  of  sage  rebuke,  "  and 
if  you  had  followed  my  advice,  Rebecca,  and  left  me  more 
entirely  than  you  have  done  to  the  management  of  your  hus- 
band, I  should,  I  expect,  have  had  no  occasion  to  call  him 
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one  now.  The  Captain  was  always  a  man  who  would  have 
heen  the  better  for  a  tight  rein." 

"  i^ow,  do  let  me  alone  to  manage  my  husband  in  my  own 
way,"  was  Eebecca's  reply,  her  naturally  easy  temper  at  last 
fairly  pricked  into  resentment.  *'  If  you  can't  do  without 
managing,  Matilda,  you  had  better  get  a  husband  of  your 
own  to  practise  on." 

Miss  Birch  found  the  retort  pungent,  so  she  took  up  her 
parasol  and  rapidly  disappeared,  leaving  Rebecca  to  glory  in 
the  idea  that  for  once  in  her  life  she  had  had  the  last  word 
with  her  sister. 

"When  the  Captain  called  at  Beauchamp  Cottage  he  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  neither  Lizzie  nor  her  father 
were  at  home  ;  and  so,  after  having  patiently  paraded  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house  for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours, 
he  beat  an  unwilling  retreat,  coach  arrangements  not  allowing 
him  to  lengthen  his  self-imposed  office  of  sentinel  there.  It 
was  not  in  his  usually  mirthful  mood  that  he  retraced  his 
steps  towards  the  town  of  Fairford.  His  fruitless  expedition 
had  indeed  put  him  much  out  of  sorts  witli  himself  and  with 
fortune  besides.  However  as  he  was  standing  disconsolately 
at  the  door  of  the  inn  from  which  the  coach  started,  while 
the  last  horse  was  being  put  to,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  appearance  of  a  very  pretty-looking  girl  who  just  then 
passed  him,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  elderly  man. 

**  God  bless  my  soul  !  Lizzie,  is  that  you  ? "  he  shouted  in  a 
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voice  loud  enough  to  "be  heard  by  every  one  in  the  vicinity 
who  was  blessed  with  ears. 

The  exclamation  brought  the  two  foot  passengers  to  an 
instantaneous  stand-still,  and  they  were  both  considerably 
startled  at  this  unexpected  greeting.  In  a  moment,  however, 
Lizzie's  small  and  delicate  hands  were  buried  in  the  Captain's 
broad  and  capacious  palms,  while  the  wonder  was  that  her 
old  play-fellow  should  have  restrained  himself  from  bringing 
his  rough  but  friendly  features  in  a  close  proximity  with  her 
OAvn  fair  face. 

Whilst  this  cordial  hand  shaking  was  being  enacted  be- 
tween liis  daughter  and  the  Captain,  Mr.  Lindsay  had  to 
occupy  the  humble  position  of  a  silent  looker-on.  He  was 
indeed  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  how  to  act  towards  one  who 
seemed  so  confidently  to  have  assumed  the  position  of  one  of 
Lizzie's  warmest  and  most  familiar  friends. 

"  I  came  to  futch  you  back  wdth  me,"  tlie  Captain  at  length 
broke  forth,  "  but  tliere's  no  time  now.  Come  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day,  will  you,  and  bring  your  father  with  you,"  and 
the  old  sailor  at  lengtli  thought  it  fitting  that  he  should 
recognize  the  parent  of  his  friend. 

"We  are  just  starting,  sir,"  hinted  the  coachman  as  he 
touched  his  hat  to  the  Captain. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter  as  he  mounted  the  coach,  "  there's 
no  time  to  make  any  arrangement  now.  My  wife  will  \vrite 
to  3^ou  to-morrow,  and  remember,  Lizzie,  we  shall  reckon  upon 
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your  coming,"  and  as  the  coach  drove  off  the  Captain  waived 
his  hat  to  his  old  acquaintance  till  he  was  fairly  carried  out 
of  sight. 

The  Captain  returned  home  delighted  with  his  partial 
success,  and  on  the  following  day  he  easily  prevailed  on 
Rebecca  to  write  a  sufficiently  pressing  invitation  to  both 
father  and  daughter.  It  was  accepted,  and  great  pride  did 
the  gallant  sailor  take  in  the  idea  of  receiving  as  his  guest  one 
whom  he  now  thought  fit  to  designate  as  "  the  prettiest  girl 
in  all  the  country  round."  He  lost  no  time  either  in 
triumphantly  announcing  to  the  Dates  the  news  of  his  ex- 
pected visitors,  and  Mr.  Date,  prompted  by  his  spouse,  acted 
at  once    on   this   information   by   writing   to   our   hero    as 

follows  : — 

Rectory,  March  — , 
Dear  Tom, 

You  told  us  when  you  last  wrote  that  we  might 
expect  you  here  somewhere  about  this  time.  Mvs.  Date  and 
myself  both  hope  therefore  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  j'-ou  here  for  a  couple  of  days  on  Monday,  the  — 
She  unites  with  me  m  best  regards. 

And  I  om,  very  truly  yours, 

R.  Date. 

P.S. — You  will  meet  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours  should 
you  come  at  the  time  proposed. 

^Irs.  Date,  who  was  fond  of  a  mystery,  had  got  her  hus- 
band to  add  this  postscript,  but  had  at  the  same  time  strictly 
prohibited  him  from  mentioning  any  name. 

The  Rector's  invitation  had  received  an  inmiediate  reply  in 
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the  affirmativej  and  it  was  this  engagement  which  would  hinder 
Tom  from  having  an  interview  with  Harry  on  the  day  the 
latter  had  proposed.  His  correspondent's  postscript  had  set 
our  hero  wondering  whether  Jacob  Birch  could  be  the  old 
acquaintance  that  he  was  to  meet ;  and  if  so  he  determined  that 
his  own  demeanour  towards  this  dastardly  foe  should 
be  of  the  haughtiest. 

Twice  before  had  Tom  received  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Date,  and  each  time  the  invitation  had  been  declined.  Before 
his  right  to  the  Marchmont  Baronetcy  had  been  ascertained, 
our  hero  had  felt  a  certain  unwillingness  to  go  among  his 
former  acquaintances.  He  had  felt  like  a  man  against  whom 
society  in  general  entertained  a  grudge,  and  among  the  Aubrey- 
ites,  in  particular,  Tom  had  suspected  that  his  unproved  claims 
might  aroused  a  feeling  of  pity,  bordering  on  contempt.  Each 
tim'3,  thei^efore,  he  had  S3nt  a  courteous  refusal,  and  it  was 
only  after  reading  the  R3ctor's  kind  letter  of  congratulations, 
when  fortune  had  taken  a  turn  in  his  favour,  that  our  hero 
expressed  any  desire  of  paying  his  correspondent  another  and 
a  longer  visit.  However,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
his  own  engagements  and  those  of  the  Rector  chanced 
to  clash,  and  Mrs.  Date  had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  attaining 
that  honour  and  distinction  which  she  had  expected  to  derive 
from  having  a  titled  guest  to  entertain.  Kow  that  the 
Baronet  was  actually  coming,  the  anxiety  of  the  worthy 
woman  to  receive  him  in  a  suitable  manner  became  excessive. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

EXPECTED    GUESTS.  —  TOM's    RECEPTION    AT    THE    RECTORY. 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  that  sometime  do 
occur,  it  chanced  that  Jacob  paid  one  of  his  now  very 
imfreqnent  visits  to  Aubrey  on  the  very  day  whereon  the 
expected  guests  were  to  arrive.  Tlie  misunderstanding 
between  himself  and  his  aunts  had  recently  so  far  subsided 
that  they  were  again  upon  speaking  terms,  and  on  this 
particular  day  he  had  brouglit  over  some  legal  papers  which  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  sign. 

The  Captain  had  never  concerned  himself  in  the  quarrel, 
for  having  cf  late  had  more  experience  of  liis  sister-in-law's 
disagreeable  jioints  than  of  those  of  her  ne[)hew,  he  had 
rather  leant  to  the  idea  that  she  might  be  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  blame  than  he.  The  old  sailor  had,  besides,  got  all 
that  he  had  ex])ected  with  his  Avife  in  the  way  of  patrimony, 
and  he  was  satisfied. 

"Well,  Jacob,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  from  his 
verandah  into  the  garden  to  welcome  the  approaching  visitor, 
"  you  are  just  iu  the  nick  of  time  !  AVe've  got  guests  com- 
ing among  us  to-day — beauty  and  rank  combined." 

u 
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"  Why,  -who  the  deuce  are  you  expecting  ?"  inquired 
Jacob  with  a  look  and  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Who  ?  Why  7  am  expecting  the  beauty  of  all  Hunting- 
do  wnshire,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Lizzie  Lindsay,"  replied 
the  Captain,  in  a  tone  of  much  self-gratulation,  "  while  Date 
and  his  wife  are  to  be  honoured  with  the  presence  of  no  less 
a  personage  than  Sir  Thomas  Marchmont." 

The  old  sailor's  manner  was  unusually  jocose  and  lively, 
and  so  full  was  he  of  the  enjoyment  of  anticipation  that  he 
did  not  notice  how  ghastly  pale  his  auditor  had  become. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Date,"  he  added,  "  about  getting 
the  boat  to-morrow,  and  going  on  the  water.  I  shall  be 
steersman,  and  I  daresay  you  and  Tom  won't  object  to  taking 
an  oar  apiece." 

During  this  little  speech  Jacob  had  had  time  to  recover 
his  wonted  jiresence  of  mind. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should  never  yet  have 
chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  tlie  new  Earonet ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  lately  that  I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  of  his 
being  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine.  I  should  have  been 
delighted  to  have  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas, 
but  unfortunately  I  am  obliged  to  leave  again  this  evening." 

"What!"  exclaimed  tlie  Captain,  "are  you  going  to 
hurry  back  to  business  just  at  the  tune  when  the  j^rettiest 
girl  in  all  the  country  round  is  on  her  Avay  to  visit  us  !  Oh, 
fie  !  I  should  never  have  given  you  credit  for  being  so  utterly 
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without  a  soul  where  beauty  i^  concerned.  And  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  will  allow  Sir  Thomas  to  have  the  field  all 
to  himself,  and  to  win  the  prize,  if  he  can,  without  a  struggle 
on  your  part  ?  " 

All  this  banter  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Jacob.  The 
report  of  Tom's  engagement  had  spread  like  wildfire,  but  not 
so  the  news  of  its  being  off,  and  only  recently  had  the  young 
lawyer  been  informed  of  the  circumstance.  He  now 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Baronet  had  contrived 
summarily  to  get  out  of  in  order  that  he  might  be  a 
free  man  to  woo  and  win  the  object  of  Jacob's  own  passionate 
love.  However,  Birch  was  a  ready  man,  and  he  was  not  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer. 

"  Sir  Thomas  has  won  his  prize  abeady,"  he  said.  "  Have 
you  not  heard  that  he  is  engaged  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Emily 
Marchmont,  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  county,  and,  as  it  is 
reported,  the  best  horsewoman  in  all  England." 

"  Horsewoman  be  d d  ! "  roared  the  Captain.     "  What 

has  a  woman  got  to  do  with  liorses,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
"I'll  back  my  fair  Lizzie  any  day  against  the  young 
lady  you  mention,  let  her  be  off  her  horse  or  on  it  !" 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  the  greatness  of  Miss 
Lindsay's  beauty,"  said  Jacob,  smiling  graciously,  "and  T 
only  regret  that  I  cannot  on  this  occasion  participate  in  that 
enjoyment  which  its  presence  is  about  to  bring  to  you. 
Business,  however,  compels  me  to  be  off." 

M  2 
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J  list  now  tlie  appearance  of  liis  aunt  caused  the  conversa- 
tion to  flow  in  a  very  different  cliannel,  and  after  arranging 
with  her  the  little  matter  of  business  which  he  had  on  hand, 
he  announced  the  necessity  for  his  immediate  departure. 
Suiting  tlie  action  to  the  word,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and, 
receiving  from  Mrs.  Bamford  a  cold  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a 
considerably  more  friendly  leave-taking  from  the  Captain, 
he  was  soon  on  the  road  to  the  Rectory.  His  thoughts,  as 
he  journeyed  thitherwards,  were  not  thouglits  of  peace. 
Long  ere  he  reached  the  spot  to  which  he  was  bound,  Jacob's 
mind  w^as  made  u]).  If  Tom  Marchmont  Avere  a  second  time 
to  triumph  over  him  Ijy  winning  Lizzie  for  himself,  it  should 
be  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  It  was,  however,  the  young  law- 
yer's intention  to  try  first  how  far  guile  and  falsehood  would 
succeed  in  keeping  asunder  two  wliose  natural  feelings  would, 
he  suspected,  all  tend  so  strongly  to  unite  them. 

Much  as  the  Captain  was  taken  up  with  the  fair  Lizzie 
and  lier  expected  visit,  it  might  truthfully  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Date  "vvas  engrossed  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  young 
Baronet,  and  with  the  preparations  which  his  coming 
rendered  in  her  eyes  essential.  So  fully  indeed  was  she 
occupied  Avith  them  that  she  did  not  Avaste  much  time  on 
the  entertainment  of  her  present  guest. 

Having  somewhat  warmly  expressed  her  regret  at  his 
determination  not  to  remain  among  them  during  the  little 
festiAaties  Avhich  the   presence  in  the  village  of  our  hero  and 
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heroine  would  occasion,  and  having  duly  apologised  for  the 
necessity  she  ^vas  undev  of  leaving  him,  the  Avorthy 
woman  conceived  that  slie  liad  fulfilled  towards  Jacob  every 
duty  whicli  the  laws  of  j^olitenes'^  could  require,  and  she 
hurried  back  to  her  rvi.^inc 

On  the  departure  of  his  wife  the  rector  observed, 

"  It's  really  a  pity  you  can't  stay  now  you  are  here. 
AVhy,  it  would  make  us  old  folks  feel  almost  vouul;'  again  to 
see  you  three  together  I " 

"  I  don't  know,"'  was  the  reply,  "  that  Sir  Thomas  and  I 
ever  wovp  much  together,  and  as  to  Lizzie,  I  daresay  you  will 
often  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  me  with  Tier.  1  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  her  as  charming  a  woman 
as  she  promised  to  be,  and  that  you  will  admire  my  choice." 

Here  Jacob  suddenly  pulled  up,  remembering  apparently 
that  he  had  been  a  little  too  outspoken.  Then,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  added  as  if  by  way  of  ex])lnnation  as  well  as  of 
apology. 

"  I  believe  I  have  said  more  than  I  ought,  though  as  the 
thing  is  pretty  well  settled,  there  is  no  great  harm  done. 
However,  Lizzie  herself  jiarticularly  wished  that  it  should 
not  be  talked  about  in  her  presence  until  everything  is 
definitively  arranged  and  she  might,  perhaps,  be  annoyed 
were  you  to  mention  the  subject  to  her.  My  aunts  are  not 
yet  in  the  secret,  and  1  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
them  of  it  until  the  day  of  our  marriage  is  fixed. 
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This  announcement  caused  Mr.  Date  to  be  profuse  with 
his  good  -wishes,  while  to  these  he  added  an  earnest  assurance 
that  his  young  friend's  confidence  should  in  no  way  be 
betrayed. 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Jacob,  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment, "to  your  mentioning  the  fact  of  my  engagement  to 
Sir  Thomas.  Indeed,"  lie  added,  as  if  he  were  impressed 
suddenly  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  subject — 
"  indeed,  I  should  really  wisii  you  to  do  so.  Ever3^one  will 
know  of  it  sliortly,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  when  a 
young  lady  is  no  longer  free,  that  no  other  man  should,  from 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  be  betrayed  into  making  love  to  her." 

"  A  very  prudent,  proper  thought ! "  exclaimed  the  simple 
minded  rector  with  admiring  warmth,  and  he  shook  his  visitor 
cordially  by  the  hand  as  the  latter  rose  to  depart. 

So  favourable  an  impression  did  the  young  lawyer's  last 
request  make  on  the  mind  of  the  honest  rector,  that  as  he 
retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  study,  he  thought  within  him- 
self what  a  fortunate  girl  was  John  Brown's  granddaughter  in 
having  won  the  regard  of  so  sensible  and  high-principled  a 
man.  However,  Mr.  Date  was  just  now  engrossed  with  the 
composition  of  a  pamphlet  which  would,  as  he  hoped,  con- 
vert thosuands  from  tractarian  tendencies  ;  and  once  again 
fairly  ensconced  in  his  arm  chair,  with  his  writing  materials 
before  him,  Jacob's  high  principles,  and  his  engagement 
besides  were  for  the  time  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  good 
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man's  soul  became  altogether  absorbed  in  his  present  work 
At  length,  however,  his  time-piece  loudly  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  four,  thereby  forcing  upon  him  the  probable  fact  of 
his  expected  guest's  near  approach.  The  rector  s  hospitality 
was  quite  of  the  old-fashioned  sort ;  so  he  manfully  tore  him- 
self from  his  work,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  he  went  into  the 
garden  and  on  to  the  gate  which  led  out  into  the  road.  The 
sound  of  the  rolling  wheels  was  already  near  enough  to  be 
heard,  and  soon  INlr.  Date  found  himself  with  our  hero  beside 
him. 

It  was  with  unaffected  pleasure  that  the  good  clergyman 
welcomed  his  guest.  He  had  not  yet  altogether  renounced 
the  idea  that  Tom  might  eventually  prove  a  powerful  help  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  himself  so  eagerly  espoused,  and  the 
same  hope  placed  the  Baronet  among  those  on  whom  Mr. 
Date  thought  fit  to  look  with  favour. 

Though  indulging  in  no  visions  as  to  what  good  services 
the  rector  might  be  disposed  to  render  to  himself,  still  our 
hero  was  pleased  at  the  warm  welcome  which  was  accorded 
him  by  his  former  pastor.  He  had,  too,  a  feelmg  of 
satisfaction  in  again  re-visiting  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  as  the  two  strolled 
leisurely  round  the  Eectory  garden,  now  gay  with  spring 
flowers,  and  from  thence  into  the  pretty  churchyard,  the 
village  of  Aubrey  looked  in  Tom's  eyes  as  beautiful  as  it 
had  done  in  days  of  old. 
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Mrs.  Date  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  cooking 
department  to  allow  of  her  being  present  at  the  first  arrival  of 
her  guest.  Indeed,  it  was  only  just  as  the  dinner  was 
announced  that  she  found  leisure  to  welcome  him. 

"  I  hope  3^ou'll  excuse  the  plainness  of  our  fare,"  she 
observed,  as  the  three  sat  down  to  the  handsomest  dinner  that 
had  ever  graced  the  rector's  table. 

"  I  wish  I  might  never  have  to  sit  down  to  a  Avorse,"  said 
Tom  in  reply  to  his  hostess,  whose  unusually  heated  counten- 
ance showed  how  much  she  had  herself  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  it. 

"You  are    very  kind   lo    say  so,"   she  remarked,    "and 

you  do  seem  so  natural  Mr.  March ,  Sir  Thomas,  I  should 

say,  that  no  one  would  ever  have  guessed  there  had  been 
such  a  change  in  your  circumstances  since  we  last  met.  It  Is 
said  that  riches  make  men  proud ;  however  they  don't  seeni^ 
to  have  had  that  effect  upon  you." 

"  They  could  not  have  had  that  effect  upon  me, 
Mrs.  Date,"  was  Tom's  reply,  "because  I  have  not  got 
them.  I  shall,  I  believe,  be  a  poor  man  for  some  years  to 
come." 

The  two  ideas  of  poverty  and  a  Baronetcy  were  to  Mrs. 
Date's  unsophisticated  mind  so  incongrous,  that  she  had  not 
the  capacity  for  receiving  them  both  at  the  same  time. 

"  Well,"  she  observed,  "  I  always  said  of  your  mother  that 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  she  was  a  very  quiet-minded  woman 
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not  given  to  boasting,  and  you  seem  to  be  a  true  copy  of  her 
in  this  respect." 

"  But  who,  by  the  bye,  is  this  okl  friend  I  am  to  see  ]" 
inquired  Tom,  who  had  been  receiving  more  compliments 
than  he  desired,  and  was  anxious  to  change  the  conversation. 

"  Vfhj,  no  other  than  Lizzie  Lindsay,"  replied  his  hostess, 
her  eyes  twinkling  with  pleasui'e  as  she  made  the  announce- 
ment, "You  were  two  such  playfellows  when  you  were 
young,  that  I  daresay  you  will  not  have  forgotten  her." 

"  Lizzie  Lindsay  I"  exclaimed  Tom,  partially  rising  from 
his  seat,  for  his  first  prompting  was  to  go  at  once  and  look 
after  her.  However,  in  a  moment  he  had  resumed  his 
place. 

"  And  where  i-^  Lizzie  ?"  he  inquired  impetuonsly. 

"  She  is  staying  with  the  Bamfords,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
wanted  them  all  to  come  here  to  tea  ;  but  there,  ]\Iatilda  Birch 
must  have  her  finger  in  every  pie,  and  so  nothing  could 
please  her  but  that  we  must  all  be  ber  guests  for  the  evening. 
The  fact  is  Matilda  is  growing  old,  though  she  won't  admit 
it,  and  I  suspect  she's  afraid  of  the  night  air." 

"  Then  we  are  to  meet  ^f  iss  Lindsay  at  Richmond  Villa," 
said  Tom  eagerly. 

""We  are,"  was  the  reply. 

Our  hero's  heart  wa=^  swelling  with  delight,  and  his  grati- 
tude towards  the  rector  and  his  wife  for  the  hospitality  they 
were  affording  him  at  this  particular  time,  became  Ixtundless. 
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He  could  indeed  have  embraced  Mrs.  Date,  "hot  as  she  was, 
in  testimony  of  it. 

"  I  am  glad,"  remarked  the  rector,  "  to  find  that  our  old 
friend  Lizzie  is  going  to  make  so  eligible  a  connection." 

The  change  in  Tom's  feelings  was  instantaneous.  That 
first  glow  of  rapture  had  left  no  traces  of  its  presence — only 
a  miserable  sense  of  disappointment  remained. 

"  What  connection  is  she  about  to  make  ?"  he  inquired  at 
last,  trying  hard  to  speak  composedly. 

"Well,  suppose  you  guess,"  was  Mr.  Date's  playfully 
given  proposition.  The  worthy  man  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  having  very  interesting  news  to 
communicate,  and  he  was  disposed  to  prolong  the  pleasure  if 
he  could. 

"  Oh  !  v;e  can't  guess,"  said  his  wife  impatiently,  whose 
ears  were  pricked,  if  not  her  heart.  "  Tell  us  at  once  whom 
Lizzie  is  going  to  marry." 

"  Well,  I  must  first  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Date  Avith  placidity, 
"that  the  engagement  is  as  yet  a  secret,  at  least  no  one 
here  is  to  know  of  its  being  spoken  about ;  but  it  is  really 
quite  a  settled  thing  that  Miss  Lindsay  is  to  marry  Jacob 
Birch." 

"  Marry  Jacob  Birch  !"  thundered  out  Tom,  for  he  felt 
quite  incapable  of  controlling  his  passion.  "  What  a  choice, 
to  be  sure  1" 

Mr.  Date  looked  at  his  guest  with  mild  surprise,  then  a 
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sudden  idea  flashed  across  Ids  mind — an  idea  -svliich  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  hide  from  his  guest. 

"  Ah  !  I  think  I  remember,"  he  said,  after  some  little  con- 
sideration, "  you  once  got  into  a  light  with  Jacob  at  school ; 
but  school  days  are  over  now  with  both  of  you,  and  Jacob  is 
turning  out  most  creditably  in  every  respect.  He  sticks  to 
his  business,  and  is  steady  in  every  way,  and  it  is  thought 
likely  that  he  will  in  time  become  as  rich  a  man  as  Dod 
himself.'' 

"  Pshaw  !''  Tom  icoidd  have  exclaimed,  but  the  expression 
was  checked  just  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  being  uttered. 

Our  hero  had  sat  down  to  dinner  fully  prepared  to  make 
himself  as  amiable  as  possible.  Xow  he  was  feeling  disposed 
to  exemplify  the  old  proverb,  and  to  send  ail  liis  good  inten- 
tions down  to  hell.  It  was  the  hell  of  jealousy  and  of  hatred 
that  was  swallowing  them  up.  He  became  absent  and 
uneasy.  Mrs,  Date's  thoughts  were  so  entirely  running  on 
the  dinner,  that  she  began  to  wonder  whether  any  faulty 
cooking  on  her  part  had  interfered  with  Tom's  digestion,  or 
whether  her  husband  had  been  considered  remiss  in  not 
inviting  his  guest  to  take  wme  with  him.  Fidl  of  the  latter 
supposition,  she  winked  at  her  husband,  and  then  glanced 
at  the  bottle.  The  Rector  at  once  construed  this  dumb  but 
significant  action  into  an  eager  desire  on  the  part  of  his  wife 
that  they  should  all  join  in  drinking  the  health  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  elect.      It  was,  in  consequence,  unmediately 
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proposed  by  him.  Our  hero  as  promptly,  and  a  good  deal 
more  sternly  offered  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  and 
hinted  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  drink  Lizzie's 
health  ^Yhen  she  was   fairly  married. 

"  At  all  events  we  may  be  allowed  to  drink  yours,"  said 
his  hostess.  "  Kobert,  give  me  a  glass  of  wine,"  she  added, 
pushing  forward  her  glass. 

The  rector  most  willingly  filled  it,  and  then  Tom's  and  his 
own.  The  worthy  couple  smiled  and  nodded  simultaneously 
at  their  guest,  but  alas !  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  look 
agi'eeable  in  return  proved  a  miserable  failure. 

Conversation  flagged.  Tom  had  as  yet  shown  no  symptom 
of  sickness,  lie  had  besides  taken  his  one  glass  of  wine  and 
had  declined  another.  He  had  likewise  been  j^ressed  to  eat 
more  than  he  required.  Mrs  Date  could  therefore  find  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  his  distrait  manner,  than  by 
attributing  it  to  the  reserve  of  high-ljreeding.  This  new  idea 
rendered  her  additionally  anxious  to  observe  the  forms  of 
etiquette,  and  so  completely  did  she  become  engrossed  with 
her  own  duties  as  mistress,  and  with  those  of  Betsy,  as  at- 
tendant, that  her  guest's  taciturnity-soon  ceased  to  distress  her. 

The  rector,  in  spite  of  his  simplicity,  had  caught  a  strong 
glimmering  of  the  truth  ;  and  it  made  him  appreciate  all  the 
more  keenly  the  good  sense  and  the  prudence  contained,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  in  Jacob's  hint. 

The     ceremony    of    dinner  and    the    sitting    afterwards 
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seemed  in  our  hero's  estimation  to  liave  lasted  weJl-nigli  half 
the  day  when  at  last  Mrs.  Date  took  out  her  watch — 

"  Matilda  woidd  not  give  us  later  tlian  half  past  six,"  she 
said,  "  and  she  likes  people  to  be  punctual.  I  am  sorry  to 
disturb  you  so  soon,  but  it's  getting  time  to  start,  and  so  if 
you  will  excuse  me  I  will  go  and  put  on  my  bonnet." 

Tum  rose  courteously  and  opened  the  door,  while  as  ]ie 
did  so  he  wished  Miss  Birch  and  her  party  at  Jericho. 

"  Is  Birch  staying  with  his  aunt  ] "  he  unwillingly  mut- 
tered, as,  on  Mrs.  Date's  disappearance,  he  was  left  alone  with 
the  rector. 

"  He  is  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Jacob  is  one  of  those 
scrupidousiy  conscientious  young  men  who  will  never  allow 
their  pleasure  to  interfere  with  theh  duty." 

"Thank  heaven!"  was  Tom's  inward  ejaculation;  and 
now  lie  began  to  feel  that,  much  as  he  dreaded  the  thought 
of  meeting  Lizzie  in  the  character  of  Jacob's  betrothed,  he 
woidd  not  resign  the  chance  of  doing  so  even  though  the 
interview  should  occasion  him  nothing  but  agony.  In  fact 
our  hero,  naturally  upright  and  honourable  though  lie  was, 
had  just  begun  to  wonder  whether  there  were  a  likelihood  of 
Lizzie's  wearying  of  her  base-minded  lover,  and  of  her  exalt- 
ing him  to  the  position  now  occupied  by  his  foe.  The  mere 
idea  of  such  a  thing  was  soothing,  as  it  gave  him  a  fiiint 
glimmering  of  hope.  His  heart  told  him  he  was  worthier  of 
Lizzie's  love  than  was  his  fortunate  rival,  and  he  determined 
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that  if  he  could  win  her  away  from  him  he  Avould.  Wheth  er 
such  a  resolution  on  his  part  was  strictly  honorable  we  will 
leave  our  readers  to  decide. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    captain's    DOMESTIC    ARRANGEMENTS. 

We  must  now  take  our  readers  into  the  interior  of  the 
Fleetwood  establishment,  and  show  them  how  greatly,  as  re- 
garded non-interference  with  all  domestic  arrangements,  Mrs. 
Date  had  the  advantage  over  the  wife  of  the  Captain. 
Matilda  had  always  entertamed  an  idea  tliat  the  old  sailor's 
grog  was  a  vulgar  kind  of  beverage,  and  Rebecca  leant  a 
good  deal  to  the  same  notion,  and  recently  a  plan  had  been 
concocted  between  the  sisters  for  quietly  doing  away  with  it  as 
long  as  the  expected  visitors  remained.  However,  the  old 
sailor  had  all  through  his  life  got  on  comfortably  himself 
without  the  help  of  wine,  and  he  had  learnt  to  look  upon  it 
as  rather  a  needless  luxury.  His  cellar  was,  in  consequence 
capable  of  producing  nothing  beyond  a  little  good  sherry ; 
and  a  bottle  of  this,  and  as  much  grog  as  Mr.  Lindsay  liked 
to  drink,  was,  in  his  estimation,  sufficiently  handsome 
entertainment  for  his  guests  in  the  wine  and  spirit  department. 

To  induce  her  brother-in-law's  submission  on  that  impor- 
tant subject — the  banishment  of  the  grog — Miss  Birch  had 
that  very  morning  brought  over  under  her  cloak  a  bottle  of 
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her  oldest  port,  a  wiue  wliicli  was  so  precious  in  her  eyes 
that  it  seldom  was  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day.  So 
unwontedly  generous  a  gift  was,  of  necessity,  received  by  the 
Captain  w4th  a  certain  show  of  gratitude,  but  it  failed  ulti- 
mately of  its  desired  effect.  Tlie  old  sailor  had  no  intention 
of  being  done  out  of  his  hot,  and  comforting  glass  of  grog, 
thougli  he  tliought  that  once  in  a  way  it  might  do  him  good 

rather  than  liarmto  take  a  little  of  his  sister-in-law's  old  port 
besides. 

One  of  ]Miss  Buch's  favoiuite  mottoes  had  always  been, 
"the  light  wine  at  the  repast,  and  the  stronger  afterwards,'' 
and  for  the  puqiose  of  carrying  out  her  views  on  this  point, 
and  of  being  economical  at  the  same  time,  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  concocting  her  dinner  wine  out  of  her  own  goose- 
berries, ^[rs.  Bamford  was  very  much  for  keeping  up  this 
time  honoured  observ^ance,  though  it  was  one  to  which  her 
husband  was  decidedly  inimical.  He  had  always  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  dinner  preparations,  and  to  his  Avife's 
remonstrances  at  his  so  demeaning  himself  before  the  serv^ants 
lie  resolutely  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Just  now  too  the  Captain  had 
his  own  little  plan  in  his  head,  and  so,  after  decanting  the 
port,  he  at  once  placed  it  on  the  table,  in  spite  of  his  wife's 
assurances  that  such  an  arrangement  vras  unheard  of  in  civi- 
lized society. 

"  Xone  of  your  home-made  poison  for  ine,"  had  been  his 
ungracious  reply  to  her  expostulations. 
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So  important  a  principle  mms,  liowover,  in  Eebecca's  esti- 
mation, now  at  stake  tliat  slic  Avoukl  not  take  one  relnift'. 
Having  therefore  quietly  nnhottled  lior  gooseljorry  -svine,  slic 
stole  into  the  room  as  soon  as  her  husband's  back  was 
turned,  and,  carrying  off  the  jiort  from  the  table  to  the 
sideboard,  she  replaced  it  with  her  own  decanter. 

"  Xow,  Becky,  let  that  wine  alone  !"  shouted  the  Captain, 
who  had  a  wondrous  faculty  for  anticipating  his  >-.  ife's  move- 
ments, and  Avho  had  suddeidy  and  unexpectedly  ninde  his 
appearance  in  the  doorway. 

Again  the  port  resumed  the  position  which  had  been  at 
first  assigned  it,  while  the  gooseberry  Avas  shoved  ignomi- 
niously  aside. 

"  Oh  !  Captain,"  expostulated  Rebecca,  "  Matilda  would 
never  have  given  us  the  port  if  she  had  known  we  were 
going  to  throw  it  away  in  this  manner." 

" Throw  it  away  ! "  exclaimed  he.  "I'd  never  a  thought 
of  throwing  it  away,  trust  me  tor  that.  It's  your  woman's 
trash  I'd  throw  away ;  Ijiit  there,  you  keep  your  gooseberry 
wine  to  yoiu'self,  and  leave  me  to  enjoy  iny  port,"  and  he 
pushed  the  bottle  towards  her  with  no  defei-ential  hand. 

Rebecca  felt  it  was  useless  to  resi.•^t,  and  a.s  the  minutes 
were  stealing  on,  she  went  into  the  drawing-room  in  order 
that  she  might  be  tiiere  in  readiness  when  the  guests  entered. 

Though  the  Captain  had  not  Mr.  Date's  easy  way  of 
leaving  his  wife  to  manage  household  afiiiirs,  yet  he   was  not 
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behind  hand  with  the  worthy  rector  in  his  hearty  manner  of 
welcoming  his  guests.  The  Camm  and  Faiiford  coaches 
reached  Aubrey  at  much  about  the  same  time,  though  Tom 
was  ah-eady  sauntering  through  the  rector's  garden  when  the 
old  church  spire  first  met  Lizzie's  eager  gaze.  The  Captain, 
like  the  Rector,  Avas  stationed  at  his  garden-gate  as  the  coach 
drove  up.  A  nev/  nankeen  waistcoat  and  j)air  of  trousers 
were  put  on  for  the  occasion,  while  a  brilliantly  coloured  tulip 
ornamented  the  button-hole  of  his  coat. 

Lizzie  had  persuaded  her  father  to  let  her  ride  outside  with 
him,  and  as  the  Captain  lifted  her  down,  he  seemed  much 
indisposed  to  relinquish  his  grasp  of  her.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable that  his  own  inclination  would  have  prompted  him  to 
carry  her  in  his  arms  to  the  house.  However,  etiquette 
constraining  him,  he  contented  himself  with  placing  one  arm 
alone  at  her  service,  while  with  hearty  politeness  he  conducted 
both  guests  to  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Bamford's  deport- 
ment and  manner  on  receiving  them  there  was  such  as  would 
have  elicited  the  applause  of  her  former  dancing-master, 
had  he  been  present  to  witness  it. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  married  life  commenced  the 
Captain  had  on  this  particular  day  allowed  his  dinner  to  be 
interfered  with,  it  having  in  fact  been  postponed  a  full  half 
hour.  However  as  the  coach  was  rather  late,  there  seemed 
but  little  time  left  for  dressing,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed 
by   Mrs.   Bamford  that  that  ceremony  should  be  deferred 
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till  after  they  had  had  their  repast.  The  Captain  being  not 
just  now  at  all  disposed  to  part  v/itli  Lizzie,  even  though  it 
were  but  for  ten  minutes,  readily  acceded  to  the  arrangement. 

The  old  sailor  looked  bold  and  sturdy  enough  to  face 
together  all  the  winds  that  ever  blew,  as,  with  Lizzie's  arm 
tightly  held  in  his,  he  triumphantly  led  lier  to  the  dining- 
room.  They  had  just  finished  their  soup,  the  Capt.  in  having 
considerably  heated  himself  in  the  performance,  and  the 
beef  had  appeared,  a  fine  joint  of  the  sailor's  own  choosing — 
small  comfort,  though,  liad  the  purchase  of  it  brought  to 
Rebecca,  by  whom  it  had  been  pronounced  large  enougli  to 
serve  a  man-of-war,  and  whose  lirst  impulse  had  been  to 
refuse  it  admittance.  However,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at 
dismissal,  there  stood  tlie  noble  knight,  nrm  nnd  compact, 
resting  in  a  perfect  sea  of  gravy,  and  boldly  awaiting  tlie  first 
cut  of  the  Captain's  knife.  There  was  evidently  something 
of  importance  on  our  host's  mind  as  he  carved  the  joint. 

"Gentlemen  and  Ladies!"  he  at  last  began.  The  hrst 
noun  was  he  knew  in  the  -wrong  number,  but  then  he  hoped 
that  little  mi;: t elk e  would  be  overlooked.  "Gentlemen  and 
ladies,  I  have  a  toast  to  propose,  but  before  doing  so  allow 
me  to  fill  your  glas=5es,"  nnd  lio  took  the  stopper  out  of  his 
own  decanter. 

"  Won't  the  light  wine  do  best  1 "  said  Mrs.  Bamford 
eagerly,  "  Lizzie,  you  don't,  I  am  sure,  like  such  strong  wine 
during  your  meal." 

N  2 
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"  Tush  !  Avife,"  said  the  Captain,  "-why  d'ye  interrupt  me  ? 
I  have,  as  I  said,  a  healtli  to  propose,   and  it  must  be  drunk 

in  the  best  Avine  that  my  eel my  table  can  produce. 

Lizzie  ;  give  me  your  glass." 

"  Only  a  little,"  she  pleaded,  for  the  Captain's  words  had 
forced  on  her  the  conviction  that  she  must  drink  his  toast  in 
port  and  nothing  else. 

So  determined  was  he,  however,  to  fill  her  glass  that  the 
table  benefited  by  a  portion  of  the  luscious  fluid — another 
grievance  which  his  wife  had  to  submit  to  on  this  festive 
day.  ^Ir.  Lindsay  quietly  consented  to  have  his  glass  filled 
to  his  host's  liking,  and  so  there  was  no  further  accident. 

Mrs.  Bamford  had  already  helped  herself  from  her  own 
decanter,  and  all  that  the  Captain  now  had  to  do  was  to  fill 
his  own  glass,  and  then  give  his  toast, 

"  Let  us,"  he  said,  as  he  raised  it  from  the  table,  "  let  us 
drink  to  the  health  of  Sir  Thomas  Marchmont,  Baronet,  and 
of  his  future  bride,  Miss  Emily  Marchmont. 

Lizzie  was  fairly  perplexed.  What  possible  interest  could 
she  or  her  father  be  supposed  to  take  in  the  Baronet  at 
Granby  Hall  ^  She  had  never  so  much  as  heard  the  family 
mentioned  since  her  return,  and  the  name  of  Marchmont 
Avas  dear  to  her  simply  from  its  having  been  borne  by  the 
companion  of  her  childhood.  However,  obedient  to  the 
word  of  command,  she  and  her  father  lifted  their  glasses  to 
their  lips,  and  drank  the  health  as  required.     The  Captain 
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had  quite  drained  his  glass  as  he  replaced  it  on  the  table, 
and  warmed  by  the  glow  it  imj^arted  to  his  frame,  he  grew 
eloquent. 

"  Long  life,  riches  and  honour,  say  I,  to  the  best  fellow 
that  ever  breathed — to  our  old  friend  and  plapnate,  Tom 
Marchmont." 

Lizzie  started,  blushed  till  she  was  ready  to  cry  with 
vexation,  and  then  tried  what  words  could  do  to  cover 
her  confusion. 

"  I  thought  Tom  was  gone  away  for  good  and  all,"  sho 
said  hurriedly.  "  "Where  is  he  1  "When  did  you  hear  of 
him  1 " 

"  Your  questions  are  very  easily  answered, "  said  the 
Captain.  "  Sir  Thomas  is  I  believe  now  eating  his  dinner 
with  our  friend  Date,  and  1  hope  we  shall  all  meet  him  this 
evening  at  the  residence  of  our  neighbour  and  close  connec- 
tion— '  Meddlesome  Matty,'  as  I  call  her." 

"  Xow  Captain,"  said  Rebecca,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof, 
for  she  feared  that  her  sister  and  her  husband  too  might  lose 
caste  in  the  estimation  of  their  guests  should  such  vulgar 
jocosity  be  allowed  at  the  dinner  table.  There  was  Sophy 
too,  standing  behind  her  master's  chaii',  and  evidently 
enjoying  his  flippant  discourse. 

Lizzie  would  have  wished  to  feel  very  happy  at  hearing  tliis 
most  unexj)ected  rise  iu  lier  old  playfellow's  fortune,  but  it 
was  a  sen?;e  of  disaj^tpointment  that  prevailed,  and  she  was 
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angry  with  herself  that  it  should  be  so.  She  was 
essentially  a  good  girl,  and  believing  it  to  be  her  duty  that 
she  should  conquer  this  emotion,  she  set  herself  to  the  task 
with  all  that  fortitude  which  the  feminine  mind,  when 
rightly  constituted,  knows  so  well  how  to  exercise.  kSo  com- 
plete had  been  her  mastery  over  herself,  that  neither  the 
Captain  nor  his  wife  suspected  that  there  was  anything  more 
in  Lizzie's  start,  or  in  her  mounting  colour,  than  the  surprise 
naturally  attendant  on  so  very  unexpected  an  announcement. 
Xever  before  since  their  married  life  first  commenced  had 
the  Captain  given  his  wife  so  much  trouble  as  he  did  on  this 
particular  evening.     Dinner  being  over,  and  the  customary 

jug  of  hut  water  not  making  its  appearance,  the  old  sailor 
shouted  for  it. 

"  I  told  Sophy,"  said  Eebecca,  "  that  she  need  not  bring  in 

any,  for  I  thought  you'd  have  preferred  your  port,  and  there's 

really  no  time  for  heating  water  now." 

"  Xot  time  !  but  there  i>hall  bo  time,"  said  the  Captain, 

with  a  look  and  tone  that  was  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

"  Sophy  I  "  he  shouted,   "  put  the  kettle  on  at  once  ;"  then 

with  greater  suavity  he  pushed  the  bottle  of  port  to  his  guest, 

requesting  him  to  help  himself. 

The  boiling  of  the  water  was  a  long  operation,   and  his 

glass  of  grog  never  left  the  Captain  in  the  mood  for  immediate 

action.      Eebecca  Avas  therefore  beginning  to  feel  keenly  that 

her  efforts  at  repressing  the  grog,  as  well  as  her  proposal  with 
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regard  to  the  after  dinner  dressing  had  been  altogether  a 
mistake.  She  retired  with  her  youthful  guest  in  ample  time 
to  make  her  own  toilet,  and,  after  having  done  so,  she  im- 
patiently watched  the  hands  of  her  watch  and  wondered 
when  she  would  hear  her  husband's  heavy  step.  It  would 
be  so  very  awkward,  she  thought,  to  enter  the  dining-room 
and  confront  the  two  gentlemen  herself,  but  then  what 
was  to  be  done?  Perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  send  in 
Sophy  with  a  message.  She  did  so,  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  result. 

All  the  comfort  she  got  from  Sophy  \A-as  that  her  master 
had  given  her  a  good  trimming  and  sent  her  about  her 
business.  Poor  Rebecca  had  worked  herself  into  a  fever  of 
anxiety.  It  was  long  past  the  half-hour,  and  at  last  she 
waxed  desperate.  With  her  watch  in  her  hand  she  made 
a  resolute  descent  into  the  dining-room,  for  she  felt  there 
was  no  longer  time  for  hesitation. 

She  expected  to  find  the  recreant  in  a  deep  slumber,  but 
instead  of  that  he  was  in  the  full  enjojTnent  of  a  hearty 
laugh.  He  had  been  discussing  AA^est  Indian  topics  with 
his  guest,  and  had  been  giving  him  anecdotes  of  his  early 
experiences  out  there. 

The  unpleasant  effect  which  her  appearance  evidently  had 
on  the  Captain,  induced  Mrs.  Bamfurd  to  make  her  liibt 
appeal  to  Air.  Lin-lsay.  She  found  in  him  a  most  courtrous 
aud  obedient  listener,  but  in  spite  of  his  immediate  attention 
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to  his  hostess's  Mashes,  and  of  Kebecca  s  persistent  endeavours 
at  assisting  her  husband  in  liis  toilet,  the  clock  had  long 
struck  seven  ere  thev  and  their  jruests  arrived  at  the  Villa. 
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(^HAPTER  XVIT. 


MISS    BIRCH  IS    TEA-PARTY. 


A  GREAT  and  palpable  diilness  had  long  been  pervading 
the  part}'  assembled  at  Miss  Birch's,  a  dulness  which  on  the 
part  of  the  hostess  resembled  smouldering  embers,  so  quickly 
was  it  fanned  into  a  flame  when,  with  a  feeling  of  pride  the 
Captain  entered,  gallantly  supporting  Lizzie  ^vith  his  arm. 

"  I  don't  call  this  treating  me  well,  Captain,"  she  said 
tartly,  as  she  rose  to  receive  her  guests. 

"  "Well,  upon  my  soul,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,"  was  the  re- 
sponse, for  the  Captain  felt  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  unpunctuality  entirely  arose  out  of  his  wife's  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  after-dinner  dressing. 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  it's  never  your  fault  when  things  go 
■wrong,"  was  the  retort.  "  You  are  just  an  hour  too  late,  and 
the  tea  will,  I  expect,  be  as  cold  as  an  icicle." 

"  Xot  quite  an  hour,"  said  Eebecca,  who  wished  if  she 
could  to  diminish  in  her  sister's  eyes  the  amount  of  her  bus* 
band's  culpability.     "  We  are  all  so  sorry " 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  are  sure  to  be  sorry  until  the  next  chance 
occurs  of  doing   the  same  thing.       (The  ^"aptain   liad    been 
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getting  liabituaUy  unpunctual.)  But  come,  don't  lose  any 
more  time  in  making  excuses,  for  we  all  Avant  our  tea." 

"  Whilst  this  parrying  and  fencing  was  going  on  on  the 
part  of  the  elders,  Tom  had  made  his  way  round  to  where 
Lizzie  was  standing.  There  was  a  Hush  of  pleasure  on  the 
countenance  of  each  as  they  met. 

"I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life"  said  our  hero, 
the  liist  greeting  being  over,  "  than  at  hearing  on  my  arrival 
of  your  being  here.  AVe  have  had  a  long  cessation  of  in- 
tercourse," and  he  looked  reproachfully  at  Lizzie  as  he  spoke. 

"  But  I  wrote  to  you,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  the  very  day 
after  our  arrival  in  Jamaica.  If  you  sent  a  reply  I  am  sure 
I  never  got  it." 

"And  I  am  equally  sure  I  never  received  your  letter, 
though  I  wrote  repeatedly  to  my  landlady,  hoping  she  might 
have  got  one  to  forward." 

This  information  imparted  to  Lizzie  a  feeling  of  discomfort^ 
Tom  had  been  all  this  time  supposing  she  had  forgotten  him, 
while  her  own  heart  told  her  she  had  been  thhiking  of  him 
perhaps  too  much.  She  longed  to  tell  him  how  her  father 
liad  hunted  for  him  at  her  request  on  their  tirst  arrival ;  but 
her  courage  failed  her  and  she  was  sdent.  She  felt  that  Tom 
was  not  her  brother — that  he  was  not  even  a  relation,  and 
that  it  Avas  not  for  her  to  seek  to  keep  up  an  intimacy  which 
she  began  to  think  had  better  be  dro])ped.  This  reflection,  as 
it  flitted  across  her  mind,  imparted  to  her  manner  a  certain 
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restraint  which  our  hero  coustriied  into  a  desire  on  her  part 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  intimates,  and  yet  as  he  left 
her  side  to  take  possession  of  the  seat  which  Miss  Bircli  had 
just  called  him  to  occupy,  there  was  a  soniethmg  in  Lizzie's 
expression  which  inclined  liim  to  think  that  her  reserved 
manner  was  prompted  rather  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  by  a 
feeling  of  inditference. 

Having  relieved  herself  of  a  portion  of  her  loug  pent-up 
wrath,  Miss  Bircli  had  coninienceil  her  arraugemeiits  for  the 
proper  placing  of  her  guests.  .Sir  Thomas  occupied  of  course 
the  seat  of  honour  on  her  right  hand,  wliile  on  the  left  she 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  When  at  her  old  home 
Rebecca  always  took  up,  her  accustomed  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table — and  Lizzie  was  now  placed  beside  her. 
The  Captain  obser\'ing  this,  showed  every  intention  of  appro- 
priating to  himself  the  next  seat,  but  was  hindered  in  his 
purpose.  Matilda  was  always  determined  on  being  mistress  in 
her  own  house,  and  she  did  not  think  tit  that  her  brother-in-law 
and  his  pretty  guest  shoidd  be  in  such  close  juxtaposition  at  her 
table.  The  Captam  had  in  consequence  to  move  a  step 
higher,  while  Mrs.  Date  Avas  requested  to  take  the  seat  which 
he  had  attempted  to  usurp.  Miss  Birch  had  yielded  to  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Trip}>'s  lively  wish  to  see  the  Baronet,  and  she  had 
decided  that  the  daughter  would  be  a  suitable  neighbour  for 
Tom,  though  she  did  not  intend  that  his  atteJitions  ahould  hi 
much  given  to  that  young  lady.    Mrs.  Tripp  was  placed  on  tJie 
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other  side  of  Eebecca,  ^vhile  Mr.  Date  divided  the  mother 
and  child.  ]\Iiss  Frisk  was  hiid  up  with  a  cold — and  a  good 
thing  too,  the  Captain  had  contidentially  observed  to  his  wife. 
He  Avas  wont  to  complain  of  the  shrillness  of  that  lady's 
voice,  besides  which,  she  set  herself  up  for  being  something 
of  a  wit,  and  the  old  sailor,  who  had  won  tliroughout  the 
village  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  humourist,  was 
intolerant  of  all  interference  with  this  one  especial  faculty  of 
his  oAvn. 

The  table  was  not  very  evenly  balanced,  the  gentlemen 
being  principally  at  Miss  Birch's  end  of  it  ;  but  Mrs. 
Eamford  was  always  contented  with  her  sister's  arrangements 
in  this  respect.  The  latter  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  own 
conversational  powers,  which  were,  as  she  thought,  a  good 
deal  thrown  away  upon  her  own  sex,  and  it  was  therefore  with 
the  lords  of  the  creation  that  she  most  loved  to  converse. 
Eebecca  was,  on  the  contrary,  quite  satisfied  to  listen  to  any 
tales  of  the  nursery  or  of  the  kitchen  with  which  the  female 
part  of  her  acquaintance  might  think  ht  to  benefit  her,  pro- 
vided they  would  in  return  allow  her  to  pour  into  their  ears 
the  history  of  her  own  domestic  difficulties  and  successes. 

!Miss  Birch  was  on  this  occasion  especially  anxious  to  shine 
in  her  capacity  as  hostess  and  leader  of  the  conversation. 
She  Avas  also  desirous,  though,  in  a  lesser  degree,  that  her 
guests  should  enjoy  themselves,  but  on  neither  of  these  points 
Avere  her  Avishes  gratified.      Matilda  could   not  help  feeling 
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that  this  tL^i-party,  which  slie  expected  tu  have  heeri  such  a 
triimiph  was  proving  a  positive  failiu-e.  Tlie  liberality  of  her 
entertainment  was  liardly  done  justice  to,  while  a  dulness 
seemed  still  to  pervade  the  whole  party.  The  hero  of  it  was 
pre-occupied  and  out  of  sorts,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
exercised  some  magnetic  influence  over  the  other  guests.  The 
excitement  of  the  day  liad,  however,  put  the  Captaui  into  an 
unusually  wakeful  mood,  and  he  hegan  to  be  weary  of  tlie 
general  stillness. 

"  AVell  I  Tom,"  he  exclaimed,  desperately  bent  on  breaking 
anyhow  the  obnoxious  silence,  whether  it  Avere  to  good  effect 
or  not,  "Well  !  Tom,  how's  the  fi\ir  Emily?  Tu  despair  at 
yoiu'  absence,  I'll  be  bound." 

The  Captain  entertained  a  sort  of  notion  tliat  when 
a  young  man  was  once  engaged  his  duty  lay  in  being 
continually  at  the  side  of  his  betrothed,  until  marriage  hatl 
sealed  her  for  his  own. 

Our  hero  was,  as  we  liave  said,  out  of  sorts,  and  quite 
pre-disposed  to  take  offence,  and  now  lie  actually  imagined 
that  the  kind-liearted  Captain  must  have  heard  all  about 
his  unfortunate  love-affair,  and  that  he  was  bent  on  getting 
a  little  amusement  out  of  it  by  bantering  him  thereupon. 
Had  Lizzie  herself  been  at  that  moment  plaiidy  accusal  of 
loving  Tom,  she  could  not  have  looked  more  abashed  or 
have  shown  greater  s^nnptoms  of  annoyance  than  did  our 
sensitive  friend  at  the  old  sailor's  ill-timed  remark. 
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Mr.  Date  was  mystified.  The  Captain's  words  had  made 
it  clear  to  him  that  the  Baronet  was  alread}"  an  engaged  man, 
and  why  his  guest  should  have  testified  such  displeasure  at  the 
news  of  an  approaching  union  between  Jacob  and  Lizzie, 
the  old  gentleman  was  now  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  indeed  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  sort  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  hero  ;  one,  too,  that 
his  young  friend  should  have  scorned  to  indulge  in.  Mr. 
Date  had,  however,  learnt  something,  at  all  events.  It  was 
evidently  no  longer  the  correct  thing  to  talk  about  engage- 
ments, and  he  determined  on  taking  warning  by  this 
discovery. 

The  Captain  felt  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  Tom 
was  clearly  not  the  fellow  to  be  joked  with.  He  thought  to 
make  it  up  with  him  by  proposing  a  game  at  backgammon 
after  tea,  a  proposal  M'hich  our  hero  somewhat  sulkily 
assented  to,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  in  a  round 
game  at  cards. 

Tlie  party  broke  up  at  an  early  hour,  and  there  was  a  dash 
of  haughtin.ess  in  Tom's  manner  as  he  bade  Lizzie  adieu.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  melancholy  that 
she  retraced  her  steps  towards  the  Lodge.  Though  the  Cap- 
tain's unexpected  announcement  had  previously  given  her  an 
idea  that  she  and  Tom  could  never  again  be  the  friends  they 
had  been,  yet  that  distant  leave-taking  on  his  part  aroused  in 
her  heart  a  feeling  of  poignant  regret,  which   she   found  it 
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impossible  to  subdne.  Ho-vvever,  she  kept  this  feeling  to 
herself,  and  the  Captain  had  but  little  idea,  as  she  smiled  her 
assent  to  his  yarions  observations,  how  much  of  sadness  lay 
beneath  those  smiles. 

If  Tom's  cold  demeanour  on  taking  leave  had  rendered 
Lizzie  unhappy,  the  feeling  that  had  prompted  it  had  pro- 
duced a  still  more  blighting  etfect  upon  himself,  and  through- 
out the  night  our  hero  was  tossing  upon  thorns  rather  than 
reposing  upon  roses.  Lizzie's  face  was  constantly  present  to 
his  mind's  eye ;  and  though  it  was  to  him  as  the  face  of  an 
angel,  yet  it  gazed  on  him  with  a  look  of  estrangement  and 
brought  with  it  no  comfort  at  all.  His  love  for  her  had 
become  stronger  than  it  had  ever  been  in  former  years.  She 
had  not  forgotten'  him,  so  it  seemed,  until  his  apparent 
neglect  had  betrayed  her  into  doing  so.  Could  it  have  been 
pique  that  had  led  her  into  making  that  rasli  engagement 
with  one  wliom  formerly  they  had  both  so  much  disliked  ? 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  under  any  circumstances,  a  most 
grievous  error — one  that  Tom  was  convinced  he  could  never 
himself  have  been  guilty  of.  Still  he  had  been  willing  to 
pardon  it,  as  well  as  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  might  not 
prove  an  irretrievable  one ;  that  he  might  recover  the 
influence  he  once  possessed  over  her,  and  beguile  her  into 
breaking  through  the  rash  promise  slic  liad  made.  Tlie 
feeling  which  our  hero  entertained  towards  Jacob, 
together    with    the  knowledge    which    he    possessed   of    liis 
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character  sanctified  in  his  own  eyes  such  a  proceeding ;  and 
if  his  intentions  were  not  strictly  founded  upon  justice,  we  are 
ourselves  disposed  to  look  upon  them  with  leniency ;  believing 
as  we  do  that  they  were  as  much  prompted  by  an  unselfisli 
regard  for  Lizzie's  welfare  as  by  the  less  disinterested  desire  to 
secure  her  for  himself.  Her  somewhat  constrained  demeanour 
had,  however,  in  the  iirst  instance,  thrown  a  damper  on  his 
hopes ;  and  then  that  stupid,  offensive  remark  of  the  Cap- 
tain's had  altogether  dashed  them  to  the  ground.  It  had 
deprived  him  of  every  spark  of  courage,  had  covered  him  with 
shame  and  confusion,  and  he  had  been  driven  by  it  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  insurmountable  barrier  was  thrown  between 
himself  and  the  one  woman  he  adored.  He  knew  well  the 
love  which  the  Captain  had  always  had  for  a  joke.  Had  the 
rough  old  sailor  been  amusing  himself,  and  Lizzie  too,  at  his 
expense?  The  mere  thought  made  him  so  angry  that  he 
began  to  consider  what  excuse  he  C(.)uld  make  for  leaving  by 
the  coach  on  the  following  morning,  and  in  this  way  shirk- 
ing the  Captain's  hospitality.  However,  on  maturer  reflec- 
tion he  decided  that  he  must  see  Lizzie  again,  and  by  paying 
her  an  early  and  a  quiet  visit,  he  thought  he  might  be  better 
able  to  judge  what  were  her  real  sentiments  towards  liim. 
She  had,  after  all,  given  liim  no  actual  evident'  that  the 
Captain's  coarse  and  inconsiderate  joke  had  been  entered  into 
by  her.  At  that  stiff  and  silent  tea-party,  wliero  eacli 
individual  was  taking  note  r)f  every  word  and  look  that  in 
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allY^^  ay  lielped  to  vary  the  general  monotony,  Tom  had  not  at 
the  moment  of  his  discomfiture  ventured  on  lifting  his  gaze 
towards  her  expressive  countenance.  He  had,  though,  felt 
painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  wliilst  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  embarrassment  slie  liad  cast  a  glance  at  him.  She  had 
witnessed  Ills  confusion ;  perliaps  she  had  though;  as  she 
looked  at  him,  wliat  a  miserable  fool  he  had  been  Under 
circumstances  so  disadvantageous  had  he  a  chance  oi  cutting 
out  an  ah'eady  successful  rival  ?  Come  of  it  what  would, 
Tom  was  again  resolved  upon  trying,  and  his  will  was  strong. 
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Having  once  formed  his  resolution  our  hero  was 
impatient  to  carry  it  out,  and  he  was  hardly  seated  with  his 
host  and  hostess  at  the  breakfast  table  on  the  following 
morning  ere  he  announced  his  intention  of  making  an  early 
call  at  Fleetwood  Lodge. 

"  Very  well,"  observed  the  Eector.  "  You  remember,  I 
suppose,  that  we  shall  be  drinking  tea  there  this  evening." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  reddening,  "  but  I  shoidd  like  to  have  a 
talk  with  the  Captain  beforehand.  He  and  T  were,  you 
know,  great  friends  formerly.  I  daresay  if  I  start  pretty  soon 
I  shall  be  the  more  sure  of  finding  him  at  home." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  start  before  eleven,"  replied  ]\[r. 
Date.  "The  Captain  always  takes  an  early  stroll  and  is 
back,  I  believe,  at  about  that  time.  Till  tlien,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your   company   in    my    study.       I    am    writing  a 
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2)ainplilet  wliicli  I  hope  to  have  soon  ready  for  publication, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits." 

It  is  said  that  a  lie  never  prospers.     Would  that  it  were 
so  !  Most  assuredly,  however,  our  hero's  very  white  one  proved 
but  an  indifferent  friend  to  him  on  this   occasion.     He  had 
deceived  the  Eector  into    supposing  that  his  purpo.-.d  visit 
to  the  Lodge  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  talk 
with  his  old  friend  the  Captain ;  and  oh  !  how  heartily  he 
now  wished  that  lie   could  recal  his  words  ;  that  he   could 
honestly  declare  that  it  was  Lizzie  and  Lizzie  only  that  he  cared 
to  see  and  that  the  liour  fixed  on  by  the  old  sailor  for  his 
morning's  promenade  was  just  the  one  of  all  others  that  he 
would  have  himself  chosen  for  his  interview  with  her.     We 
are,  however,  all  cowards  more  or  less  on  especial  occasions, 
and  the  courage  which  was  one  of  our  hero's  characteristics 
seemed  to  have  failed  him  now.     If  lie  could  have  so  willed 
it,  the  rector's  pamphlet  would   have  gone  beliind  the  fire, 
anywhere  rather  than  it  sliould  liave  interfered  with  his  own 
freedom  of  action  ;  but,   in  spite  of  these  his   private  sen- 
timents, Tom  now  suffered  liimself  to  be  led  like  an  unwilling 
captiv(i  into  Mr.  Dates's  study ;  where,  assuming  all  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  resignation,  he  obediently  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  allotted  him,  while  the  rector  took  possession  of 
his  accustomed  seat,   and    then  commenced  a  recital  of  his 
pamphlet.     It  jDroved  an   absorbing   occupation,    and    soon 
our    hero    found   the    need   of   employment    too,     though 
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none  better  offered  itself ,  than  that  of  twisting  and 
untwisting  a  small  bit  of  string.  As  the  moments  wore  on 
he  began  impatiently  to  watch  the  hands  of  the  timepiece, 
and  it  had  hardly  sounded  the  first  stroke  of  eleven  e'er  he 
arose  and  asked  his  host  to  excuse  his  huirying  away. 

"  I  shall  hope  to  hear  the  end  of  your  pamphlet  another 
time,"  he  said ;  "  I  daresay  it  is  likely  to  do  some  good,"  and 
in  an  instant  he  was  off,  for  he  dreaded  any  farther  delay. 

This  eagerness  to  be  off  before  he  had  heard  the  whole 
pith  of  the  argument  proved  clearly  to  the  Eector  that  his 
young  friend  had  not  so  large  an  amount  of  intelligence  as  he 
had  credited  him  with  ;  however,  Tom's  manner  had  been  so 
entirely  courteous  that  the  good  man  was  disposed  to  pity, 
rather  than  to  blame  in  him  the  incapacity  he  had  betrayed 
for  following  out  a  useful  and  elevating  train  of  thought. 

The  Captain's  proposal  with  regard  to  the  boat  had  been 
overruled,  the  ladies  having  decided  that  it  was  much 
too  cold  for  such  an  expedition.  He  had,  therefore, 
consoled  himself  for  the  disappointment  by  ordering  the 
Granton  Fly,  in  which  he  intended  taking  his  guests  the 
usual  visitor's  drive.  For  their  evening's  entertainment 
they  were  to  have  the  Dates  and  their  titled  visitor  in  to  tea, 
together  with  ^liss  Birch. 

As  they  were  at  breakfast,  Lizzie  expressed  an  anxiety  to 
see  her  former  home  once  more.  The  Captain  was  delighted 
at  the  thought  of  gratifying  her  in  her  desire,  indeed  so  eager 
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was  lie  on  this  point  tliat  he  was  himself  in  favour  of  starting 
the  moment  the  morning's  repast  "vvas  ended.  However, 
'Mi\  Lindsay,  who  proposed  accompanj'iug  them,  moved  an 
amendment  to  this  resolution,  for  he  thought  that  as  he  and 
his  daughter  were  both  strangers  to  Mrs.  Smith,  they  could 
hardly  intrude  upon  her  before  eleven.  The  amendment  was 
accepted,  though  vrith.  many  a  reminder  from  Mrs.  Bamford 
that  they  were  to  T)e  sure  and  be  back  in  time  for  the  one 
o'clock  luncheon.  She  excused  herself  from  accompanying 
them  as  she  would,  she  said,  be  very  much  occupied  during 
their  absence  with  household  matters. 

As  the  visit  to  Rosebank  was  to  l)e  postponed  till  eleven, 
and  as  the  Captain  was  feelmg  the  want  of  his  customary 
early  walk,  he  proposed  that  Lizzie  should  help  him  to  wile 
away  the  vacant  hour  by  accompanying  him  in  a  stroll  round 
his  own  garden  and  grounds.  Tliis  recpiest  obtained  a  ready 
acquiescence,  while  in  the  meantime,  ]\[r.  Lindsay,  who  had 
just  chanced  to  find  among  his  host's  very  limited  stock  of 
books  one  that  promised  to  interest  him,  expressed  a  preference 
for  remaining  within.  He  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  in 
his  studies  by  the  apjiearance  of  Mrs.  Bamford.  The  solitar}^ 
letter  which  the  postman  had  brought  was  dhected  to  her 
guest,  and,  as  it  was  in  her  nephew's  handwriting,  Rebecca 
felt  a  desire  to  get  at  its  contents.  She  liad,  in  consequence 
chosen  to  convey  it  to  him  in  person,  and  now  she  lingered  in 
the  room  while  '^Ir.  Lindsay  was  occupied  in  its  perusal. 
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Having  got  through  this  task,  "  I  find,"  he  observed,  "  that 
we  are  to  expect  a  visit  from  your  nephew  on  our  return  home 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh  !  are  you,"  exclaimed  Kebecca,  assuming  as  she  spoke 
her  most  affable  look  and  manner.  She  was,  in  truth,  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  visit  of  her  two  guests  promised  to  be 
so  short  a  one,  for  she  was  already  getting  a  little  jealous  of 
the  attentions  lavished  by  her  spouse  on  the  fair  Lizzie, 
while  the  profuseness  of  his  hospitality  was  positively 
alarming  her. 

"I  dare  say,"  she  added,  '-you  see  Jacob  a  good  deal 
oftener  than  we  do." 

"  'Not  so  often  as  I  could  wish,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  Your 
nephew  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  pleasing,  and  the  most 
promising  young  man  I  know.  He  is  besides  one  to  whom 
I  feel  a  greater  amount  of  obligation  than  I  can  readily 
express.  It  is  simply  a  visit  of  kindness  he  will  be  paying  us 
to-morrow.  He  has  a  friend  lately  returned  from  Jamaica, 
and  he  thinks  we  may  be'  interested  in  the  intelligence  he 
brings. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  warm  eulogy  of  her  nephevv'  was  not 
responded  to  by  Mrs.  Bamford,  but  it  set  her  surmising  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  an  approaching  union  between  her  relative 
and  her  pretty  guest.  She  was,  too,  all  eagerness  to  talk  over 
these  new-born  suspicions  with  her  sister,  whose  well-known 
rap  she  just  at  this  moment  heard,  so,  after  politely  inquiring 
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whether  writing  materials  were  needed  Ity  her  guest  for  the 
purpose  of  replying  to  his  correspondent's  letter,  and  finding 
that  no  answer  was  required,  she  slipped  out  (^f  the  room, 
leaving  the  simple  man  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  important 
inferences  wliich  liLs  words  were  destined  to  occasion. 

Lizzie  and  the  Captain  had  had  their  early  stroll,  and  now 
as  the  former  re-appeared  in  the  hall  with  her  father  at  her 
side,  all  ready  equipped  for  the  visit  to  Rosebank,  a  thought 
suddenly  struck  the  old  sailor.  He  had,  as  we  know,  a 
hoiTor  of  Miss  Frisk,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  that 
lively  and  enterprising  lady  might,  if  her  cold  were  well 
enough,  he  disposed  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  lodge.  She 
was  known  to  be  fond  of  carriage  exercise  ;  and,  shodd  she 
be  admitted,  the  amiable  Eebecca  would  very  probably  be 
induced  to  surrender  to  her  her  seat  for  the  afternoon's  drive. 

To  frustrate  such  a  calamity  the  Captain,  after  politely 
opening  the  door  for  his  guests  to  pass  through,  shouted  to 
Sophy  who  made  her  appearance  as  promptly  as  her  morning's 
avocation  would  allow.  Visitors,  however,  invariably  bring 
work  with  them,  and  Sophy  was  unusually  busy  as  well  a^ 
considerably  out  of  sorts. 

":N'ow  Sophy,"  said  her  master,  as  the  damsel  approached, 
all  in  her  morning's  deshabille.  "  Xow  Sophy,  mind  tins, 
you  are  not  to  let  in  any  visitors.  Say  we  are  all  very  much 
engaged,  and  that  it  is  my  particular  order  that  no  one  is 
admitted — D'ye  hear?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Sopliy,  wlio  felt  herself  quite  equal  to 
the  task  of  carrying  out  her  master's  behest,  and  as  the 
observant  maid  watched  him  make  his  solitary  exit,  she 
naturally  concluded  that  he  was  gone  on  his  customary  con- 
stitutional, and  that  his  guests  were  most  probably  just  then 
occupying  the  drawing-room. 

About  five  minutes  after  the  Captain's  departure  the  ears  of 
the  vivacious  damsel  were  assaulted  by  a  visitor's  knock  and 
ring.  Sophy  had  always  looked  upon  morning  callers  as  one 
of  the  many  evils  attendant  upon  servitude,  and  now  she  was 
feeling  much  elated  at  having  an  opportunity  of  sending  oif 
one,  at  all  events,  of  these  nuisances  witli  a  flea  in  his  ear, 
to  use  her  own  favourite  expression. 

Her  look  always  betrayed  her  intentions,  and  there  was  a 
sauciness  in  her  wliole  air,  as  our  hero  with  some  bashfulness 
inquired  if  anyone  Avere  at  home. 

"  Yes,"  was  her  prompt  reply,  "  but  they  all  be  very  busy, 
and  master  have  given  special  orders  as  no  visitors  is  to  be 
admitted,"  and  the  door  was  at  once  slammed  in  Tom's  face. 

He  turned  away  in  disgust.  It  was,  he  thought,  evidently 
a  settled  plan  that  he  A^'as  to  be  avoided,  and  this  insolent 
maid  was  in  the  secret.  If  he  could  but  get'  out  of  that 
detestable  tea-pajty  it  would  be  to  him  such  an  inexpressible 
relief !  He  went  back  straight  to  the  Rectory,  and  com- 
plained to  Mrs.  Date  of  the  reception  lie  had  met  with. 

"  Ah  !  that  girl  has  always  had  too  saucy  a  tongue,"  waf? 
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all  the  solace  he  received,  and  he  felt  ashamed  to  found  on 
Sophy's  pertness  and  flippancy,  an  excuse  for  not  joining  in 
the  evening  entertainment. 

The  Smith  family  was  a  large  one,  consisting  of  a  father, 
mother,  and  eight  children.  They  were  good-natured,  easy 
people,  whom  the  Captaui  suited,  and  with  whom  he  felt  very 
much  at  home.  His  guests,  too,  as  well  as  himself  were 
always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  at  Eosebank,  whatever  they 
might  experience  elsewhere,  and  the  shaking  of  haiuls  seemed 
endless  as  Lizzie  and  her  father  were  introduced  by  the  old 
sailor  to  each  member  of  the  Smith  family  in  turn. 

Such  confidence  did  he  place  in  the  kindness  and  good- 
nature of  these  especial  friends  of  his,  that  he  was  contented 
to  surrender  to  Lucy  Smith  his  charge  over  Lizzie,  and  while 
she  and  her  father  were,  in  the  company  of  that  cheerful, 
blooming  lassie,  walked  round  the  old  familiar  haunts,  the 
old  sailor  passed  the  time  of  their  absence  much  to  his  own 
contentment,  while  cracking  his  jokes  Avith  the  elders,  and 
caressing  and  frolicking  with  the  children.  In  truth  the 
Captain  was  in  high  good  humour,  and  the  hearty  expressions 
of  admiration  which  were,  on  the  disappearance  of  his  two 
guests,  bestowed  by  !Mi\  and  Mrs.  Smith  on  the  younger  and 
fairer  of  them,  tended  considerably  towards  increasing  his 
state  of  general  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

A  SUDDEN  FREAK  OF  THE  CAPTAIn's. 

While  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Lizzie  were  being  escorted  round 
the  garden  and  grounds  by  the  good-natured  Lucy,  a  turn  in 
the  shrubbery-walk  had  brought  about  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  encounter  between  themselves  and  the  hrst-born 
of  the  house  of  Smith.  John  had  counted  some  twenty 
summers.  He  was  one  of  those  in  whose  natures  are  mingled 
the  very  incongruous  elements  of  bashfulness  and  boldness, 
though  tlie  former  quality  so  far  prevailed  as  to  lead  him 
loudly  and  constantly  to  proclaim  the  utter  abhorence  in 
which  he  held  all  strangers.  His  immediate  impulse  had 
therefore  been  to  avoid  the  two  in  Avhose  presence  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  thrown.  However,  his  close 
proximity  liad,  compelled  him  as  it  Avere  to  observe  the 
countenance    of   each,    and    linding    nothing    terrifying    in 
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Mr.  Lindsays,  while  iu  Lizzie's  there  was  something  that 
positively  attracted  him,  he  had  been  induced  at  once  to  estab- 
lish himself  by  the  side  of  the  latter  and  to  take  upon  his 
own  shoulders  the  task  of  entertaming  her.  This  self-imposed 
duty  had  been  readily  }ielded  to  liim  by  his  sister,  and  the 
latter  had  since  his  appearance  been  bestowmg  the  attentions 
entirely  upon  the  older  visitor.  The  party,  in  consequence, 
during  their  perambulations  got  unconsciously  divided. 

Mr.  Smith  was  standing  at  the  drawing-room  window,  and 
just  now  he  caught  sight  of  Lizzie  witli  this  embryo  admirer 
at  her  side. 

"  You  should  keep  a  closer  look-out  on  that  little  friend  of 
yours,  Captam,"  he  observed  jokmgly.  "There's  our  Jack 
ready  to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her  if  he  is  only 
allowed  the  opportunity." 

"And  he  shall  have  my  consent  for  doing  so  if  he's  a 
mind,"  was  the  old  sailor's  rejoinder,  who  at  tlie  first  hmt  of 
love-making  had  rushed  to  the  window  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  that  line.  "  By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  after 
having  with  much  complacency  watched  Jack  and  Lizzie  as 
they  approached  the  house.  "  By  the  way,  I  want  some  of 
you  to  join  our  party  this  evening.  We've  got  a  few  friends 
coming,  and  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  among  them,"  he  added 
turning  round  and  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  Bring  as  many  of  the  young  peo]»le  as  you  may  think  fit. 
John  and  Lufy  I  shall  expect,  of  course." 
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Mrs.  Smith  hesitated  a  little,  then  looked  at  her  husband. 
The  invitation  was  so  very  unceremonious  a  one  that  she  Tvas 
doubtful  whetlier  she  ought  to  accept  it,  though  much 
inclined  to  do  so  for  her  elder  children,  at  all  events,  if  not 
for  her  husband  and  herself.  The  former  had,  however,  a 
good  deal  more  feeling  for  the  convivialities  than  he  had 
for  the  proprieties  of  life  ;  and,  as  he  entertained  none  of  his 
wife's  scruples,  he  at  once  accepted  the  proposal,  not  only 
for  his  son  and  daughter,  but  for  himself  and  his  T\ife  also. 

The  Captain  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  this  sudden 
thought  of  his,  and  the  evident  pleasure  which  the  enuncia- 
tion of  it  had  afforded  the  heads  of  the  household  now  led 
him  on  to  extending  his  invitation  to  the  whole  party.  ^Frs. 
Smith  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accede  to  this  fresh 
proposition.  She  felt  a  little  scrupulous,  she  said,  about 
occasioning  iMrs.  Bamford  the  additional  fatigue  which  an 
increase  of  four  to  the  number  of  expected  guests  would 
necessarily  entail.  To  add  ten  to  that  number  would,  she 
thought,  shoM-  an  amount  of  inconsiderateness  on  her  part 
which  might  fairly  be  termed  culpable. 

The  Captain's  views  had,  however,  considerably  enlarged 
during  the  last  live  minutes,  and  now  he  was  bent  on  grasp- 
ing at  all  he  could  get  in  the  way  of  guests  for  the  evening. 

The  impression  which  his  sister-in-law's  very  flagging 
euTertainment  had  lett  on  his  mind  was  a  most  unpleasant 
one,  and  lie  caught  eagerly  at  the  hope  which  just  now  dawned 
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upi)ii  hiiLi  of  rendering  his  own  party  a  little  brisker.  'Wliilst 
harbouring  these  thoughts,  and  soon  after  his  liberal  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Smith  family  had  received  a  check, 
a  happy  chance  led  the  ^Miss  Tripps  to  turn  in,  as  they  were 
passing  by  Eosebank,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  talk  over 
the  various  guests  which  the  village  at  present  contained. 
The  Captain  at  once  resolved  on  letting  these  tvro  ladies 
benefit  by  a  portion  of  that  hospitality  which  had  been 
declined  for  the  younger  portion  of  the  Smith  family,  and 
as  the  Miss  Tripps  had  no  idea  of  allowing  squeamish 
scruples  to  interfere  with  any  rare  cliance  that  might 
occur  of  procuring  something  in  the  shape  of  gaiety,  the 
invitation  was  accepted  as  readily  as  it  was  given. 

So  far,  so  good ;  but  while  the  Captain,  after  taking  leave 
of  his  numerous  friends  at  Eosebank,  was  escorting  his  ovm 
guests  homewards,  a  question  arose  in  liis  mind  as  to 
whether  the  female  element  might  not  be  found  incon- 
veniently to  preponderate  at  tlie  forthcoming  festivities. 

"  Lizzie,"  he  said,  in  consequence,  "  d'ye  mind  my  taking 
you  a  little  out  of  youi-  way  ?  There's  tlie  curate  I  want  very 
much  to  ask  in  for  the  evening ;  and  so,  if  you  don't  object 
we'll  go  round  by  the  Mill  Lane,  and  I  can  just  call  and 
leave  a  message  for  him." 

Lizzie  could,  of  course,  find  nothing  to  object  in  this  pro- 
posal, Avhich  occasioned  a  greater  delay  than  the  old  sailor 
had  bargained  for.     Mr.  Fanshaw  had  spied  the  party  from 
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his  window,  and  lie  would  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  got 
these  former  friends  of  his  fairly  seated  in  his  little  jDarlonr. 
It  was  with  positive  joy  that  the  young  man  hailed  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  them  again  in  the  evening,  and  the  Captain 
^vould  probahly  have  thought  that  nothing  more  was  wanting 
to  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  contentment,  had  it  not  been  that, 
just  as  they  were  turning  from  the  lane  into  the  high  road, 
the  appearance  of  Farmer  Jones  in  his  trap  reminded  our 
naval  friend  that  he  had  other  duties  in  the  way  of  hos- 
pitality yet  to  perform.  The  Joneses  were  old  acquaintances 
of  the  Marchmonts,  and  the-old  sailor  felt  it  was  not  fitting 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  this  very  general  invita- 
tion. At  once  he  raised  his  stick  aloft,  in  token  that  the 
farmer  was  to  pull  up, 

"  We've  got  young  Tom  Marchmont  among  us  again  ! "  he 
shouted.  "You  and  your  Missis  must  come  in  this  evening 
and  take  a  look  at  him.     Tea  punctually  at  seven  o'clock  ! " 

Farmer  Jones  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  this  unexpected 
honour,  and  he  began  to  express  his  fear  about  intruding. 
However,  the  Captain  overiuled  all  objections  ;  and  the 
farmer  after  murmuring  a  bashful  assent,  hurried  home  to 
give  his  wife  time  to  prepare  herself  for  this  unlooked  for 
introduction  into  high  life. 

This  last  invitation  would,  the  Captain  had  every  reason 
to  suppose,  meet  with  the  entire  disapprobation  of  his  sister- 
in-law  ;  but  what  cared  he  for  that  ?    If  Eebecca  did  think  his 
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arrangements  not  altogether  desmible,  she  would  at  all  events 
put  up  with  tlieni,  and  against  Miss  Eirch's  objurgations  on 
the  following  morning  ho  had  only  got  to  slam  the  door  of 
what  was  called  his  study.  It  was  with  a  bold  front,  there- 
fore, that  the  old  sailor  on  his  return  recounted  to  his  wife 
his  various  successes,  which  were  certainly  such  as  she  by 
no  means  felt  disposed  to  rejoice  at  or  to  glory  in.  Indeed 
she  was  positively  terrified  at  finding  how  greatly  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  had  increased  during  the  last  two  hours,  and  she 
felt  that  the  thoughtlessness  of  her  sjDOuse  was  getting  beyond 
all  bearing.  There  vras  not  room  enough,  nor  muffins 
enough,  nor  cream  enough,  nor  even  chairs  enough,  for  so 
large  a  party  to  sit  upon  !  To  be  sure  the  large  joint  of 
beef  would  come  in  usefully  for  supper,  but  this  one  drop  of 
comfort  she  kej^t  to  herself." 

"  If  you  had  \r.\t  given  me  a  hint  before  starting  of  wliat 
you  were  going  to  do  ! "  she  cried  complainiugly.  "  Can't 
you  put  them  off  I  " 

"  Put  them  cff ! "  he  said.  "  Xot  I,  by  Jove  !  If  you 
want  more  mufiins  you  may  buy  them,  and  as  to  cream,  well 
drive  back  by  Fulham  Tarm,  and  get  some  tliere.  I'll  have 
the  tent  put  up  on  the  lawn,  and  the  Chinese  lanterns,  which 
Harry  brought  me  t'other  day,  will  do  nicely  to  light  it 
with." 

"  Put  up  the  tent  I  "  exclaimed  Pebecca,  in  utter  conster- 
nation.    "  Xow,  pray,  Captain,  don't  tliink  of  doing  anything 
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SO  utterly  ridiculous.  Why,  it  would  be  enough  to  give 
Matilda  her  death  of  cold  to  have  to  take  her  tea  out  in  that 
cold,  drafty  tent ;  she  who  is  used  to  having  her  own  rooms 
so  well  warmed." 

"  Last  night  we  were  most  of  us  ready  to  melt  with  the 
lieat,"  said  the  Captain,  with  provoking  obduracy,  "  and  I 
believi'  it  was  that  that  made  Toin  so  crusty.  I  shall  have 
the  tent ;  and  if  Mattie  is  ccld,  sue  can  sit  indoors.  Tom 
Jones  must  come  in  with  his  violin,  and  after  tea  the  young 
people  can  have  a  dance." 

Eebecca  perceived  that  expostulation  was  useless,  though 
she  did  contrive  to  compromise  matters.  She  thought  she 
could  manage  to  give  all  the  guests  tea  in  the  liouse.  The 
young  people  were  to  have  it  in  tlie  dining-room  and  the  rest 
up-stairs.  Tlie  elder  folks  were  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  drawing-room,  if  they  pleased,  throughout  the  evening, 
while  the  younger  oik.-s  wore  to  adjourn  to  the  tent.  She, 
piteously  moaned  over  the  antici])ated  destruction  of  lun* 
smooth,  and  beautifully  kept  lawn;  but  the  Captain  was 
himself  in  a  state  of  t(^o  much  exultation  to  b(>  (lis]>osed  to 
listen  with  anything  like  patience  to  her  complaints.  How- 
ever, it  had  suddenly  l»een  discovered  that  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  spoons  and  forks,  and  now  the  bluff  old 
sailor  deemed  it  expedient  to  bring  his  tactics  to  bear  upon 
the  emergency.  Making,  therefore,  some  little  effort  at 
smoothing  down  the  ruffted  feelings  of  his    wife,  he  easily 
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prevailed  on  her  to  undertake  the  borrowing  of  these  neces- 
sary articles  from  her  sister. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  provocations  which  she  had  to 
submit  to,  Kebecca  "was  generally  glad  at  heart  if  she  could 
perform  a  service  for  her  lord,  especially  when  the  latter  so 
far  condescended  as  to  butter  over  the  request  with  a  smooth 
word  or  two.  She  lost  no  time  tlierefore  in  executing  the 
Captain's  commission,  for  the  fly  was  shortly  expected  and 
Eebecca  was  never  the  one  to  keep  it  standing  an  instant 
at  her  door.  Motives  of  economy  as  well  as  her  own  naturally 
punctual  habits  forbade  her  doing  so,  for  IMr.  Grabb  was 
always  sui-e  to  reckon  in  his  account  every  minute  that  his 
horse  and  diiver  were  kept  waiting.  These  two  reasons  com- 
bined gave  something  of  a  lightning  speed  to  the  movements 
of  the  perplexed  matron,  who,  though  successful  in  the  chief 
and  more  substantial  purport  of  her  visit,  was  doomed  to  utter 
disappointment  as  regarded  the  amount  of  sympathy  which 
she  expected  to  receive.  Wliether  it  were  astonishment,  or 
indignation,  or  both  combined  that  stopped  Miss  Eirch's 
mouth,  and  checked  the  expression  of  anything  like  con- 
dolence, it  is  very  certain  that  the  latter  received  .with  the 
utmost  coolness  the  intelligence  of  her  sisters  wrongs,  and 
showed  an  indifference  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Ivcbecca's 
beautifully  kept  turf  which  amounted  as  the  latter  thouglit 
to  a  positive  want  of  feeling. 

The  plan  of  the  drive  had,  in  consequence  of  the  various 
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projects  now  on  liand,  been  necessarily  disarranged,  and  it 
was  into  the  town  of  Granton  that  the  party  went  instead  of 
to  the  fine  old  castle,   whose  powers  of  defence  in  former 
centuries  the  old  sailor  loved  so  well  to  expatiate  on.     His 
own  inclinations  would  have  led  him  to  remain  at  home,  and 
to  have  commenced  operations  in  person  with  regard  to  the 
erection  of  the  tent.     However  he  yielded  to  the  necessity 
which  he  conceived  that  he  lay  under  of  intrusting  all  the 
preliminaries  to  his  gardener  and  factotum.     Though  Mrs. 
Eamford  was  far  from  being  penurious,  yet  she  had  certain 
notions  of  prudence  whicli,  on  the  present  occasion,  led  him 
to  mistrust  her,  and  havhig  resolved  on  doing  handsomely  the 
thing  he  had  undertaken,  he  fancied  that  the  surest  way  to 
succeed  would  be  by  making  all  the  pm-chases  himself,  and 
by  allowing  his  wife  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  them.      On 
stopping,  therefore,  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Crump's  very  tempting 
looking  shop,  he  strictly  prohibited  her  from  alighting,  but 
jumping  out  liimself  he  gave  a  large  order  to  the  pleased 
and  curtseying   shopkeeper,   while  Eebecca,    in   a   state   of 
uncomfortable    agitation,   watched    the    proceedings    from 
the  fly  window. 

It  was  with  a  beaming  ftice  that  the  Captain  at  last 
emerged,  his  own  hands  filled  witli  numerous  parcels,  while 
Mrs.  Crump's  contained  as  many  more.  When  he  had  seen 
them  all  safely  stowed  away,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  go  on 
to  Goode's,  the  haberdasher.     Hej-e  Rebecca  and  Lizzie  were 
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requested  to  alight,  while  ^Ir.  Lindsay  naturally  followed  the 
two  ladies  into  the  shop.  White  kid  gloves  were  at  once 
called  for  by  the  old  sailor,  who  gallantly  presented  a  pair  to 
his  younger  guest,  and  another  to  his  wife.  He  then 
purchased  some  for  his  own  use,  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  on 
observing  this,  felt  it  was  mcunibent  on  him  to  do  the 
same.  Rebecca  hinted  that  her  sister  might  not  look  upon 
a  gift  of  this  kind  as  altogether  unacceptable  :  however 
this  sentiment  was  not  responded  to,  the  Captain 
deciding  that,  as  she  wns  sure  not  to  dance,  her  black 
mittens  would   do. 

Mrs.  Crump  had  recommended  a  dairy  in  the  town  which 
saved  the  necessity  of  their  driving  round  by  the  farm,  and 
there  w^as  one  last  purchase  to  be  made.  The  Captain  had  a 
hazy  notion  that  port-wine  negus  was  a  necessary  adjimct  to  a 
dance,  and  being  resolved  that  nothing  shoidd  be  lacking  at 
his  o^^Ti  somewhat  novel  entertainment,  he  cheerfully  made 
up  his  mind  to  invest  a  little  money  in  tliat  to  him  unusual 
article  of  luxury.  It  was  quickly  procured,  Mr.  Wood's  office 
being  close  at  hand,  and  now  the  old  sailor  considered  his 
preparations  for  the  creature  comforts  of  his  guests  to  be 
complete,  and  "home"  was  the  next  word  of  command. 
After  seeing  the  numerous  packages  safely  landed  in  the  hall 
he,  with  unflagging  energy,  flew  to  the  very  congenial  task 
that  awaited  him  on  his  lawn,  that  of  superintending  tlie 
erection   of  the  tent.      In  this  work   Mr.    Lindsay  proved 
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himself  a  most  able  coadjutor,  wliile  Mrs.  Bamford  found 
Lizzie  of  equal  service  inside  the  house. 

Everything  progressed  most  satisfactorily.  The  school 
master  had  at  once  acceded  to  the  request  that  had  been 
made  for  the  loan  of  the  children's  benches.  Dinner  was 
not,  on  this  day,  made  the  event  of  primary  importance — on 
the  contrary  it  was  hurried  through  more  as  if  it  were 
reckoned  among  life's  necessary  evils,  than  accounted  one  of 
the  best  and  most  enjoyable  of  its  gifts.  This  speed  helped 
on  the  general  preparations,  and  all  was  in  order,  and  each 
individual  dressed  and  ready  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  the  guests. 

The  Smiths  were  the  first  arrivals.  John  was  very  anxious 
to  secure  Lizzie  as  his  partner  for  the  first  dance,  but  the 
Captain  at  once  put  his  veto  on  any  such  arrangement  They 
were,  he  said,  to  commence  with  a  country  dance,  and  Lizzie 
was  to  lead  off  with  him  ;  so  John  had  to  content  himself  with 
her  promise  for  the  lancers  which  were  to  follow. 

The  company  had  all  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  with 
the  exception  of  the  party  from  the  rectory  ;  and  just 
as  the  Captain  was  beginning  to  find  it  uncomfortably  warm, 
!Mr.  Date's  knock  was  heard.  It  was  evident  that  the 
drawing-room  could  contain  no  more,  and  so  it  was  proposed 
by  their  host  that  the  young  people  should  at  once  descend. 
Jolm  hurried  forward  for  the  purpose  of  handing  down  Lizzie^ 
to  whom  he  was  assiduously  doing  the  agreeable  when  Tom 
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confronted  the  two  on  the  stah's.  Lizzie  tried  to  stifle  the 
recollection  of  our  hero's  strange  behaviour  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  she  offered  him  her  hand  with  a  smile  and 
a  cordiality  which,  had  not  his  o^vn  feelings  been  completely 
warped,  might  have  proved  to  him  satisfactorily,  how  kind 
and  true  were  those  she  entertained  towards  liim.  Tom  was 
however  in  a  thoroughly  uncomfortable  mood.  All  through 
the  day,  the  triumph  of  his  foe,  and  the  fancied  insults  he 
had  been  subjected  to,  had  furnished  his  mind  with  food  of 
no  wholesome  kind.  Lizzie  had,  as  he  imagined,  taken  un- 
warrantabl}'  severe  measures  in  lier  anxiety  to  check  anything 
like  familiarity  on  his  part.  Her  present  friendly  greeting 
was,  therefore,  construed  by  him  into  a  condescending  way  of 
showing  him  that  she  did  not  wish  entirely  to  throw  aside 
his  acquaintance,  and  now  he  proudly  resolved  on  giving  her 
to  understand  that  as  she  could  not  accept  him  on  his  own 
terms  he  did  not  care  for  this  rapid  show  of  afiability,  and 
that  indeed  he  would  prefer  dispensing  with  it  altogether. 
He  did  not  actually  refuse  the  proffered  hand,  but  he  took  it 
with  so  ill  a  gi-ace  that,  had  he  actually  rejected  it,  he  could 
hardly  have  vexed  Lizzie  more.  On  no  account,  however, 
would  she  have  had  Tom  know  how  much  she  felt  his 
apparent  uukindness ;  and  so,  with  an  assumed  indifference, 
she  passed  on. 

Sir  Thomas  was  going  to  hand  down  Mrs.  Date,  but  finding  it 
was  contrary  to  rule  he  took  Miss  Tripp  instead,  and  threw 
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himself  with  zeal  into  the  task  of  entertaining  her,  in  order 
that  Lizzie  might  see  what  an  easy,  comfortable  frame  of  mind 
he  was  in.  This  line  of  proceeding  on  Tom's  part  made  our 
heroine,  by  way  of  retaliation,  exceedingly  anxious  to  please 
young  Smith,  and  so  effectually  did  she  succeed  that  he 
asked  her  to  give  him  two  dances  instead  of  one. 

During  this  time  the  Captain  had  been  counting  up  his 
forces.  He  felt  sure  that  no  country  dance  ever  yet  went  off 
with  spirit,  unless  there  were  at  least  eight  couple  to  join  in 
it.  As  IMiss  Birch  was  chilly  she  might  sit  in  the  drawing, 
room,  but  he  quite  decided  that  the  rest  of  the  company 
should  adjourn  to  the  tent.  ^Ir.  and  ^Mrs.  Date  were  at  first 
a  little  startled  at  the  proposal,  and  so  was  'Mt.  Lindsay,  but 
the  Captain  had  a  way  of  making  everyone  do  as  he  willed 
on  his  own  premises,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his 
sister-in-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  required  no  pressing,  the 
latter  asserting  there  was  nothing  like  a  good  old  country 
dance  for  making  folks  at  once  intimate. 

The  Major  Domo,  after  presenting  Mr.  Lindsay  to  J^Irs. 
Date,  getting  Mr.  Date  to  take  down  Mrs.  Jones,  and  giving 
his  own  wife  to  the  farmer,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
ground  for  his  considering  himself  slighted,  politely  pre- 
sented the  newspaper  to  Miss  Birch,  informing  her  as  he  did 
so,  by  way  of  a  little  cheerful  intelligence,  that  the  money- 
market  was  looking  up.  Matilda  had,  however,  no  idea  of 
being  left  to  solitude  and  the  newspaper.      She  thought  she 
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liad  as  mucli  right  as  lier  brother-in-law  to  join  in  the  even- 
ing's amusement,  and  she  resolved  on  making  her  claims 
good.  She  therefore  promptly  declined  his  proffered  civility 
telling  him  it  was  her  intention  to  dance  too. 

The  Captain  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage.     He  had  made 
all  his  plans  to  ht  in  loeautifully,  never  in  the  least  reckon- 
ing on  such  a  hindrance  as  this.      He  was  therefore  unpre- 
pared with  means  for  overcoming  so  unexpected  an  embarass- 
ment.     Kind  ]Mr.  Lindsay  cam.e  to  his  assistance,  expressed 
his  own  willingness  to  amuse  himself  with  the  day's  paper,  and 
proposed  that  ^liss  Bii'ch  should  enact  the  part  of  gentleman 
to  !Mi's.  Date.     The  Captain  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 
In    one    respect    he    was    scrupidously   well-bred,    for    he 
invariably  gave  his  guests  the  preference  over  himself;   and 
though  he  might  now  and  then  be  inclined  to  break  through 
this  rule  as  regarded  his  relations  with  Matilda,  yet  there 
was  some  excuse  for  this  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  fact 
of  the  continual  proA'Ocations  which  he  was  subjected  to  by 
her.     Sooner,  therefore,  would  he  have  surrendered  his  own 
fair  partner  to  another  than  have  acceded  to  her   father's 
accommod|iting  proposal. 

He  looked  at  .Miss  Birch ;  she  was  obdurate. 
The  couples  that  had  been  formed  Avere  waiting,  and  the 
question  seemed  to  be  whether  he  or  ]Matilda  was  to  have 
the  honour  of  opening  the  dance  with  Lizzie. 
He  would  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  :Miss  Birch's  assuming 
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SO  prominent  and  preposterious  a  position  in  his  house. 
The  only  plan  he  could  hit  upon  was  to  take  himself  two 
partners  at  the  same  time,  and  to  trust  to  the  kindness  of  his 
gentlemen  friends  to  help  him  out  in  his  attentions  towards  the 
elder  one. 

"  Well,  Matilda,"  he  said  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could 
assume,  "  I  suppose  I  must  have  two  partners,  and  take  you 
and  Lizzie  turn  ahout." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  offered  Miss  Birch  his 

o 

left  arm,  and  escorted  her  down  stairs,  then  sought  and  found 
INIiss  Lindsay,  who  was  just  now  feeling  desperately  inclined 
to  cry,  and  who  was  all  the  more  resolved,  in  consequence, 
on  laughing  still,  if  she  could. 

The  Captain  looked  as  if  he  knew  the  value  of  the  burthen 
hanging  on  his  right  arm  as  he  led  his  two  partners  into  the 
tent,  the  rest  following  in  order.  The  music  struck  up,  and 
the  three  had  to  commence.  Cross  hands  would  have  been  a 
failure  had  it  not  been  for  the  old  sailor's  readiness  at  using 
both  of  his  at  the  same  time,  while  he  got  Jones,  who  was  in 
the  next  couple,  to  pousset  with  his  elder  partner.  The  other 
gentlemen  got  quite  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  Matilda 
did  very  well ;  indeed  the  compliments  that  were  bestowed 
upon  her,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  Captain's  treach- 
erous designs,  gave  her  such  a  glow  of  spirits  that  she 
decided  on  devoting  the  whole  evening  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
dance.     Fortunately  the  moon  was  full,  and,  as  it  shone 
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through  the  apertures  of  the  tent,  it  gave  just  sufficient  light, 
vith  the  help  of  the  lanterns,  to  prevent  in  the  prudent  mind 
of  the  spinster  any  fear  of  accidents. 

The  country  dance  had  been  got  through  heautifully,  and 
now  each  gentleman  walked  his  partner  round  the  tent,  the 
Captain  finding  that  he  had  himself  one  too  many.  However 
he  bore  his  double  burthen  with  cheerfulness  buoyed  up 
as  he  was  with  the  hope  that  ere  long  there  would  be  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  his  sister-in-law  to  retire  to  her 
chair  beside  the  drawing-room  fire,  and  that  he  should  then  be 
released  of  the  troublesome  half  of  it.  -Miss  Birch  soon  let  him 
see  that  at  present  she  entertained  no  such  intention.  Her 
exertions  had  akeady  made  her  comfortably  warm,  and  with 
the  moon  streaming  in,  and  lighting  up  the  soft  turf,  she  felt 
the  situation  to  be  altogether  romantic,  and  one  the  charm 
of  which  she  was  quite  capable  of  appreciating. 

Tom  had  hitherto  been  attentively  observing  Lizzie.  In 
spite  of  her  assumed  gaiety  he  had  read  anxiety  in  her 
featui-es,  and  lie  cherished  the  hope  that  it  might  have 
been  occasioned  her  by  him.  If  his  coldness  of  manner 
had  really  distressed  her,  tliere  must  be  lurking  in  her 
heart  a  feeling  of  affection  for  him  still.  Emboldened 
with  this  idea  he  somewhat  nervously  M'ent  towards  her, 
intending,  if  her  looks  invited  him,  to  crave  her  hand  for  the 
next  dance.  Observing  the  intention,  young  Smith  eagerly 
interposed  liis  nimble  form,  and,  in  a  confident  way  claiming 
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Jiis  partner,  he  triumpliantly  led  her  away.  Tom  had 
advanced  too  far  too  find  a  retreat  othervrise  than  eniharassing, 
and  as  he  perceived  that  one  of  the  Captain's  partners  was 
still  unappropriated,  he  offered  himself  to  her  as  snch. 

This  was  about  the  most  triumphant  moment  of  Matilda's 
career ;  though,  alas  !  her  triumph  hrought  nothing  but 
mortification  to  her  host.  It  was  clear  that  the  old  sailor  had 
invited  one  too  many,  and  that  he  would  now  have  to  suffer 
for  the  blunder  he  had  made.  Eebecca  had  evidently 
enjoyed  the  country  dance,  and  he  was  too  good-natured  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  lancers  ;  besides  which  the  curate  had 
already  claimed  her  as  his  partner.  lilr.  Jones  had  got  hold 
of  Mrs.  Date,  though,  previously  to  thus  providing  for  him- 
self, he  had  sought  and  found  a  partner  for  his  wife  in  the 
person  of  ]\Ir.  Lindsay.  ]\Ir.  Smith  always  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  younger  ladies,  and  had  gained  Fanny  Tripp's 
promise  for  the  next  dance.  Mr.  Date  had  determined  on 
leading  out  ^Irs.  Smith,  whom  he  found  very  useful  in  the 
various  charities,  and  Miss  Smith  and  ]Miss  Tripp,  not  wishing 
to  appear  disengaged,  at  once  decided  that  they  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  be  partners  to  one  another.  They 
were  both  amiable  ghls,  though  each  wished  inwardly, 
nevertheless,  that  the  preference  had  by  the  Baronet  been 
oiven  to  herself  rather  than  to  that  conceited  old  quiz,  such 
being  thek  very  undeferential  way  of  alluding  to  Miss 
Bu'cIl 
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The  music  of  the  lancers  struck  up,  setting  the  old  sailor's 
spirit,  if  not  his  bod}*,  in  motion.  He  felt  lie  could  not 
stand  listlessly  by,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  footing 
it  merrily,  though  any  attempt  at  mingling  in  the  dance  would 
have  been  productive  merely  of  confusion.  There  was  there- 
fore but  one  alternative  left,  and  lie  adopted  it.  Mounting  on 
one  of  the  benches  he  constituted  himself  drummer  to  the 
assembly,  and  making  a  drum  of  the  bench,  and  drumsticks 
of  his  feet  and  legs,  he  beat  away  at  the  time  with  surprising 
vigour. 

The  curate  taking  advantage  of  heing  Miss  Lindsay's 
vis-a-viS)  asked  her  to  be  his  partner  for  the  next  dance,  and  on 
finding  that  she  would  still  be  engaged  to  young  Smith,  he 
got  her  promise  for  the  one  that  was  to  follow.  Tom's  ears 
were  wonderfidly  sharpened  when  Lizzie  was  the  person 
addressed,  and  having  heard  this  rather  long  engagement 
entered  into,  he  decided  on  proposing  to  that  good-natured 
;Miss  Smith  that  they  should  go  tlirough  the  two  next  dances 
together. 

The  Captain  loved  fair  play,  and  he  felt  an  unwillingness 
to  be  altogether  thrown  out  of  any  participation  in  the 
amusement  which  he  had  been  solely  instrumental  in  getting 
up.  He  therefore  decided,  the  lancers  being  over,  on  en- 
tertaining the  company  with  a  hornpipe,  which  he  performed 
with  rapturous  applause.  Then  good-humouredly  retiiing  to 
his  post  upon  the  bench,  he  left  his  guests  to  make  their  own 
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arrangements  for  tlie  coming  quadrille,  entirely  iiTespective 
of  him. 

Miss  Birch,  remembering  the  time  when  she  used  to 
perform  minuets  with  the  rector,  had,  while  going  through 
the  figures  of  the  lancers,  caught  at  an  opportunity  of 
offering  herself  as  that  old  gentleman's  partner  for  the  coming 
quadrille,  an  offer  which  had  been  politely  acceded  to. 

Our  heroine  had  to  fulfil  her  second  engagement  with 
young  Smith,  after  which  the  curate  claimed  her.  ]\Ir. 
Smith  senior  then  contrived  to  be  beforehand  with  the  proud 
and  jealous  man  who,  though  already  Lizzie's  worshipper,  had, 
as  yet,  never  found  an  opportunity  to  approach  his  idol. 

The  Captain  now  thought  it  time  to  call  in  his  crew  to 
supper.  He  still  clung  to  one  last  remaining  hope.  Miss 
Birch  might,  he  thought,  find  herself  indisposed  for  further 
exertions  after  she  had  had  a  comfortable  glass  of  negus ; 
which  he  determined  on  mixing  himself,  and  on  making  it 
pretty  strong.  His  anticipations  were  again  doomed  to  suffer 
disappointment.  The  negus  had  only  the  effect  of  giving 
Matilda's  frame  a  sort  of  fillip,  and  of  strengthening  her 
desire  for  more  recreation.  Mr.  Jones  had  been  helping  her 
to  a  slice  of  beef  which  he  had  handed  her  with  the  comforting 
assurance  that  she  might  depend  on  its  being  good  meat,  as 
the  animal  it  came  from  had,  he  knew,  been  one  of  his  own 
feeding.  Miss  Birch  had  smiled  so  affably  on  him  as  he 
made  this  assertion,  that  it  had  given  him  courage  to  ask  the 
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favour  of  her  hand  for  the  coming  coimtry-dance,  a  request 
which  had  been  graciously  accepted.  The  curate  and 
young  Smith  had  both  been  attending  to  Lizzie,  and  the 
former  had  again  led  her  into  engaging  herself  to  him.  Tom 
was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  but  she 
was  so  well  surrounded  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  the 
chance.  However,  as  the  curate  was  leading  her  into  the  tent 
he  made  a  kind  of  dash  at  her. 

"  Miss  Lindsay,"  he  said,  "  I  find  you  are  engaged  for  this 
dance.     !May  I  have  the  honour  of  dancing  the  next  with 

you?" 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  danced  in  Lizzie's  eye  as  she  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  a  gleam  that  penetrated  into  Tom's  heart 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  his  whole  frame,  and  as  he  swung 
round  his  old  acquaintance,  ^Irs.  Jones,  while  pousetting  with 
her  in  the  country-dance,  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  but  a 
feather  in  his  arms. 

Lizzie  wished,  as  slie  took  our  hero's  arm,  that  her  own  did 
not  tremble  quite  so  mucli,  and  that  she  could  feel  more 
at  her  ease.  Had  he  worn  towards  her  fi'om  the  first  the 
demeanour  of  an  okl  friend,  she  would  probably  have  been 
quite  self-possessed  ;  but  he  had  been  cold  and  haughty — why, 
she  could  not  understand ;  and  now  that  he  had  made  this  very 
small  advance  towards  something  like  friendship,  it  seemed  to 
overcome  her  quite. 

When  we  think  M'e  have  been  injured  we  arc  apt  to  b^ 
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unjust,  and  Tom  proved  himself  in  this  respect  to  he  no  less 
erring  than  his  fellow  mortals. 

"  You  have  made  me  wait  long  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
your  partner,"  he  said  as,  with  reproach  and  devotion  mingled 
in  his  manner,  he  placed  her  opposite  Miss  Birch  who, 
having  got  hold  of  young  Smith,  had  proposed  herself  to 
Tom  as  his  vid-d-vis. 

"  You  have  not  asked  me  Lefore,"  was  Lizzie's  reply  as  she 
returned  his  look  of  mingled  wrath  and  adoration  with  a  pro- 
pitiatory smile. 

"  You  have  never  given  me  the  chance,"  said  Tom  with 
less  severity,  for  he  was  captivated  with  the  strange  beauty 
of  her  expression  as  they  stood  half  facing  one  another. 

"  Would  your  father  think  it  an  intrusion  if  I  were  to  call 
on  you  some  day  or  other,  when  I  am  next  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ] "  he  asked  in  a  shy  and  nervous  manner,  as,  having 
finished  the  first  figure  of  the  quadrille,  the  two  stood 
together  side  by  side. 

Our  hero  had  never  been  in  that  neighbourhood  as  yet, 
but  he  thought  the  proposal  would  seem  less  particular  if 
couched  in  these  terms. 

"  Papa  would,  I  know,  be  very  pleased  to  see  any  one  who 
Was  so  dear  to  my  grandfather,"  was  the  reply. 

There  was  so  much  feeling  in  Lizzie's  voice  as  she  spoke 
that  it  made  lom  curse  in  his  heart  that .  evil  destiny 
which  had,  as    he   Imagined,    boilnd  her   to   a   base,   bad 
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man,  and  rendered  his  own  hope  of  winning  her  so 
uncertain. 

This  bitterness  within  communicated  a  certain  something 
to  Tom's  look  and  manner  which  made  Lizzie  still  feel  that 
there  was  a  gidf  between  them. 

He  was  abstracted  and  she  was  anxious,  she  hardly  knew 
why ;  and  Miss  Eirch  and  young  Smith  looked  considerably 
the  sprightlier,  and  the  happier  couple  of  the  two. 

The  dance  was  over,  eleven  o'clock  had  struck,  and  Mrs. 
Date  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep  her  maids  up  any 
longer.  Addressing  Sir  Thomas,  who  liad  Lizzie  s'.ill  leauing 
on  his  arm, 

"  I  don't  wish,"  she  said,  "  to  interfere  witli  the  amuse- 
ment of  you  young  peoj^le,  but  Date  and  I  have  old 
fashioned  ways,  and  we  always  like  to  send  our  servants  to 
rest  betimes.  I  have,  though,  no  objection  to  staying  up 
myself  and  letting  you  in,  if  you  sliould  like  to  remain  a 
little  longer." 

Tom  would  not,  of  course,  agi-ee  to  this  proi)Osal,  but  it 
determined  him  on  at  once  making  what  he  felt  would  be  a 
hazardous  venture.  Throwing  his  whole  soul  into  his 
expression,  as  he  looked  earnestly  at  Lizzie  while  bidding  her 
adieu,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  her  hand  a  more  tender 
pressure  tiian  Jacob  could  have  thought  justifiable  had  he 
in  tmth,  been  her  authorised  aiimirer.  Our  heroine  was, 
sensitively   conscientious.      She  had,  too,  that  power  which 
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keen  sympathy  engenders,  of  identifying  herself  with  the 
injured,  and  of  making  their  feelings  hers.  She  thought 
at  once  of  the  "  fair  Emily,"  and  of  the  bitter  anguish 
it  woidd  occasion  her  were  she  to  witness  this  undis- 
guised show  of  devotion  to  another  on  the  part  of  the 
man  whose  faith  to  her  was  already  pledged  ;  for  Lizzie  had 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  but  that  Tom  was  an  engaged 
man.  Her  manner  became,  in  consequence,  distant  and 
retiring,  but  though  that  warm  pressure  was  not  outwardly 
responded  to,  it  brought  the  giver  of  it  too  near,  as  Lizzie 
feared,  to  her  own  heart.  She  expressed  no  wish  to  see  him 
again,  and  our  hero,  as  he  walked  away,  suffered  all  that 
pain  and  mortification  which  a  man  who  truly  loves  and  has 
been  rejected  must  necssarily  experience. 
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